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VIII  — Continued 

mehe:siet  sokolli  djami,  the  church  of 
saint  axastasia 


EHEMET    SOKOLLI    PASHA   DJAMI 

stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Anastasia.  Nothing  can  be 
seen  of  the  ancient  edifice ;  nothing 
of  it  remains  save  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  modern  mosque  is 
built.  Yet  the  spot  is  so  full  of 
associations,  and  the  church  ex- 
erted so  large  an  influence  in  militant  religious  history  as 
to  demand  more  than  a  passing  reference. 

The  ancient  edifice,  a  humble  structure,  was  erected  by 
Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen,  afterwards  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. There  he  delivered  those  impassioned  discourses 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  He  called  his  lowly  sanctuary  by  the  name  of 
the  ^drg-in  martvr  Anastasia,  whose  memorv  had  been 
handed  down  among  the  Greeks  as  the  Pharmakolytria, 
or  Healer.  When  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  Diocletian, 
the  heroic  maiden,  forgetful  of  her  own  suffering,  devoted 
herself   to   the   lacerated   and    sick    among    her    fellow 


prisoners. 

VOL.  II. 
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During  lorty-fuur  years  iliis  was  the  only  Trinitarian 
chiuvli  in  Constantinf)|)U* ;  from  it  was  waged  a  single- 
lianiled,  desperate,  appaicntly  hopeless  warfare  against  ]>er- 
seeiiting  Arianisni.  Tlie  vietory,  won  l)y  Orthodoxy,  was 
largely  due  to  its  dauntless  })riests.  In  the  fifth  century 
tlie  church  was  ap])ropriated  to  the  converted  (lotlis,  and 
its  liturgy  was  rclchratcil  in  the  Gothic  language.  In  ")>)7 
Sancta  Sophia  was  complete,  and  ready  for  reconsecration. 
In  view  of  the  eventful  share  the  Clmrch  of  Saint  Anas- 
tasia  had  had  in  the  religious  life  of  the  capital,  Justin- 
ian decided  that  the  gorgeous  procession  to  dedicate  his 
peerless  cathedral  should  march  from  tliis  clmi-ch.  The 
Patriarch  Menas  passed  from  its  doors  to  the  Emperor's 
chariot,  and,  drawn  hy  four  white  horses,  headed  the  mag- 
nificent cortege,  and  the  Emperor  followed  all  the  way  on 
foot.  A  favorite  sanctuary  of  Basil  I.  it  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  l»y  him  in  the  ninth  century.  When  the  Latins 
captured  C(jn.stantino})le.  it  was  sacked  and  almo.st  de- 
stroyed. Its  mailile  cohnuns  were  torn  down  and  shipjx'd 
to  Venice,  and  ai-e  huilt  into  still  standing  Venetian 
churches.  Its  cros.s,  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  IJyzantine 
art.  was  lik<'wise  carried  to  Italy,  and  to  tliis  day  can  he 
seen  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  (Jenoa. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  Concjuest,  little  save  the 
foundations  remained.  ( )n  them,  in  L")7l.  l»y  order  of  the 
illustrious  Ottoman  statesman.  Mdiemet  Sokolji  Pasha, 
Grand  Vizir  of  Sc^ule'iman  I  and  Selim  II,  the  architect 
Sinan,  the  ^L'^'hael  Angelo  of  the  Ottomans,  erected  the 
present  mosrpie.  The  great  master.  nin'ivall<'d  among  his 
countrymen,  has  stamped  his  creation  evervwliej-e  with  the 
impress  of  his  genius.  In  hold  concejiliou  and  originality 
of  design  this  edifice  is  not  exceeded  hy  an}'  of  the  smaller 
mo.scpies  of  the   capital.      It    presents  the   perfect  adjust- 
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ment  of   the  hexas-on    in   the   sauare.     The   dome,   over 

Ox  7 

twenty  yards  in  diameter,  springs  from  six  main  arches, 
the  four  upon  the  sides  likewise  supporting  semi-domes. 
Most  harmonious  and  exquisite  Persian  tiles  line  the  walls. 


:i^^;^m 


Interior  of  Mehemet  Sokolli  Djami 


The  seA'en  white  marble  columns  on  either  side  extend  and 
enhance  the  charm  of  the  general  plan.  The  only  recent 
feature,  the  twelve  windows  of  rich  stained  glass,  pre- 
sented by  Djevdet  Pasha  in  1881,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
original  desisfn. 
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GIUL   DJA:MI.    the   CIirKCII   of   saint  TIIEODOSIA 

Gii'L  D.JAMi  is  situated  uii  tlie  fuiirtli  liill,  near  the 
upper  bridge.  It  stands  alone  upon  an  eminence,  entirely 
surrouiuled  by  the  street,  and  with  no  other  buildings  near 
to  obscure  its  proportions.  Its  bald  and  lofty  walls,  pale 
and  sombre,  rise  from  its  prominent  site  with  a  grim  ma- 
jesty of  their  own.  One  gazes  upon  the  gaunt,  alnnjst 
spectral  outline  with  a  kind  of  awe.  Seen  from  the 
Golden  Horn,  it  is  the  ghostliest  of  Byzantine  churches. 
Seen  from  within,  it  reveals  everywhere  the  decadence  of 
Byzantine  architectiu"e,  and  is  easily  recognized  as  a  woi-k 
of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

The  walls  and  insignificant  domes  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  apse  is  unusually  profound.  Long 
cylindrical  vaults  supply  the  place  of  semi-domes.  The 
piers  that  support  the  central  dome  are  distorted  and  dis- 
])roportionately  large.  In  the  piers  to  the  east  are  sejjul- 
chral  chambers,  their  floor  ])eing  raised  several  feet  al)ove 
the  pavement  of  the  churcli.  The  former  Byzantine  occu- 
pants were  long  since  expelled,  and  their  places  lillcd 
by  the  remains  of  imams  of  distinguished  sanctity,  'i'liis 
is  a  peculiar  fact,  as  among  the  Ottomans  a  dead  body  in 
a  place  of  prayer  is  considered  to  vitiate  the  sn})plications 
offered  therein,  and  even  to  contaminate  the  worshippers. 
But  the  special  holiness  of  these  remains  is  sni)posed  to 
more  than  counteract  their  ordinarily  ])ernicious  effect. 

Under  the  chnreh  an*  spaeions  siil)terranean  vaults,  once 
tombs  of  prominent  Byzantine  families.  Now  tlx-ir  graves 
are  inhabited  by  Ottoman  households,  not  dead,  but  living. 
Lechevalier,  ninety-four  years  ago,  measured  one  of  tbc 
vaults  to  whicli  otbers  converged,  and  fonnd   it  one  Inui- 
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dred  and  twenty  feet  in  lengtli.  To  one  of  the  lateral 
passages,  which  the  Ottomans  never  enter,  attaches  the 
vulgar  tradition  that  it  is  a  subterranean  imperial  way 
to  Sancta  Sophia. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest  it  was 
used  as  a  marine  arsenal.  Selim  II  transferred  to  Tersk- 
haneh  all  the  naval  stores  it  contained.  He  had  it  washed 
withm  and  without,  erected  a  minaret,  fitted  in  the  milirab 
and  minber,  and  the  church  became  a  mosque. 

The  Byzantine  writers  are  strangely  silent  concerning 
its  founder.  It  w^as  consecrated  to  Samt  Theodosia,  an 
adherent  of  icons,  who  had  been  martyred  for  her  faith 
during  the  iconoclastic  persecution  of  Leo  the  Isaurian. 
In  consequence  of  a  miracle  wrought  m  the  church  shortly 
after  its  erection,  it  suddenly  became  a  place  for  pilgrim- 
ages. Thenceforth,  annually,  on  the  29  th  of  May,  the 
Emperor,  Patriarch,  and  Senate  made  its  circuit  barefoot, 
and  then  entered  for  worship. 

To  that  frightful  29th  of  May  on  which  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Ottomans  attaches  the  one  overmastering 
agony  of  the  church's  history.  From  the  preceding  sun- 
set it  was  crowded  with  the  highest-born  and  wealthiest 
ladies  of  the  capital,  who  passed  the  entire  night  in  prayer, 
and  who  were  to  remain  there  all  the  following  day.  It 
was  possible  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  lull  of  battle,  or 
perhaps  victorious,  might  come  to  offer  his  formal  suppli- 
cations as  of  old.  Suddenly,  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
the  church  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  sipahis  (Ottoman 
cavalry),  whose  onset  was  the  first  intimation  to  the  wor- 
shippers that  then-  city  had  fallen,  and  that  the  Emperor 
was  no  more.  The  doors  were  battered  down,  the  sipahis 
rushed  in,  and,  despite  vain  resistance,  the  shrieking, 
horror-stricken  women  were  dragged  to  a  slavery  worse 
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than  death.  It  was  tlie  season  when  Constantino})le  is 
fraL:;rant  with  roses.  The  ehiirch  was  everywhere  enil)ow- 
ered  for  its  annual  festivity.  In  memory  of  the  picture  it 
then  presented,  garlanded  and  tl(>wer-l)edeeked,  to  the  vic- 
torious Moslems,  they  have  called  it  ever  since  Giul  Djami, 
the  Rose  Mosque. 


ZEiriEK    lUAMI.    THE  CIIUKCII    OF   TANTOKK.VTOR 

Zkikek  D.rAMi,  the  ancient  monastic  Church  of  Panto- 
krator,  stands  upon  an  artiticial  terrace  on  the  fourth  hill. 
Its  two  great  domes  and  its  flaring  yellow  walls  render  it 
prominent  from  the  Golden  ll<>iii  ;in(l  fioiu  tlie  heights  of 
Pera.  Converted  into  a  mos({ue  soon  after  the  Concjuest, 
it  derives  its  Turkish  name  from  a  learned  Ottoman  ])riest, 
Ze'irek  Mohannued  KtVendi.  wIid  lived  close  l»y. 

In  perfect  preservation  and  kept  with  scrupulous  care,  it 
seems  a  c(mstruction  of  recent  date.  It  is  indeed  among 
the  more  modern  of  the  ancient  J5y/.antine  churches  of  th<! 
city,  as  it  was  huilt  only  a  little  more  than  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago  hy  the  Empress  Ireni*.  daughter  of 
Geysa  I  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary,  and  wife  of  John  I 
Komnenos  tlie  Good.  Irene's  resources  not  sulli*  ing  to 
comjdete  the  church  on  the  scah'  she  intende<l.  she  heg^-ed 
the  assistance  of  her  hushand,  wIkj,  it  is  said,  cliide(l  his 
wife  for  her  religious  extravagance,  but  gave  hei-  a  larger 
sum   than   she   re(|niie(l. 

It  consists  of  three  parallel  l»ut  uniMjual  clnu-ches,  sepa- 
rated only  })y  rows  of  columns  and  entenMJ  from  the  same 
imposing  narthex.  On  the  north  is  tin;  churcji.  sjiecially 
appropriated  to  tlie  monks:  on  the  south  is  tlie  main 
cathedral  :  enclo.sed  hefween  the  two  is  the  smaller  church 
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or  chapel,  which  served  as  the  hereon  or  mausoleum  of 
many  of  the  Komnenoi  and  Palaiologoi.  The  lirst  to  sleep 
beneath  its  tiny  windowed  dome  was  its  foundress,  the 
Empress  Irene,  who  died  in  1124.  Nineteen  years  after- 
wards her  husband  was  placed  at  her  side.  Later  stiU 
was  borne  thither  the  sarcophagus  of  their  son,  the  brave 


AxciEXT  Church  of  Paxtokra  \  or 


and  sagacious  Manuel  I  Komnenos,  who  filled  the  Byzan- 
tine throne  diu-ing  the  Second  Crusade,  and  died  in  1180. 
Next  his  was  the  sarcophagus  of  his  Empress,  Irene,  before 
her  marriage  famous  as  the  flaxen-haired  Bertha  of 
Bavaria.  Among  other  imperial  dead  gathered  here  were 
Irene,  the  wife  of  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos,  and  the 
heroic  Manuel  II  Palaiologos,  who  saved  Constantinople 
when  it  was  besieged   by  Sultan  Mourad  11.     x\ll  these 
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ashes  have  disappeared,  the  sarcophagi  been  broken  or 
scattered,  and  the  heroon  is  l);iiv  and  eni})ty. 

The  cliurch  was  completed  with  prodigal  niagniiicence. 
Its  mosaics  were  inlaid  by  the  most  cunning  artists,  aiid 
were  celebrated  for  tlieir  surpassing  beauty.  The  marbles 
employed  were  the  rarest  and  richest,  and  the  coknnns  the 
largest  that  gold  could  oljtain.  The  mosaics  are  still  ] ire- 
served,  though  hidden,  and  some  day  doulitless  will  shine 
out  again  in  untarnished  splendor.  Some  were  uncovered 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  seen  by  travellers 
tiien  in  the  city.  The  histor}'  of  our  Saviours  life  was 
pictured  in  detail,  and  the  ligures  of  the  Apostles  and  man}- 
of  their  deeds  were  represented,  the  subject  of  each  scene 
being  indicated  in  Greek  below.  W'vy  jiroiniiicnt  \vas  the 
portrait  of  Manuel  tendering  Christ  the  ])lan  of  tlic  lin- 
ished  church.  The  columns,  over  seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, are  now  snowy  white  with  thick  coats  of  whitewash, 
and  all  their  exquisite  tints  invisible.  But  the  sheathing 
of  the  walls  is  dazzling  in  its  variegated  richness ;  the 
Ottomans,  with  unusual  regard  to  synnnetr}'.  have  sought 
after  like  splendid  marldc  slal)s  for  tlic  adornment  of  tlieir 
elegant  minber,  or  puljiit. 

Ill  the  age  when  the  iiii]ierial  foundress  built  her 
church,  jnety  .sought  its  worthiest  offerings,  not  so  niiieli  in 
objects  of  rarity  or  co.st  or  aesthetic  value,  as  in  .some  icon 
or  holy  picture  of  traditional  sanctity  or  wonder-working 
power,  or  in  a  reputed  relic  of  the  Saviour  or  of  his  dis- 
ciples. So  Manuel  endowed  tlie  sanctuary  witli  an  icon  of 
Saint  Demetrius  whicli  liad  been  found  at  Sahmica,  and 
w.is  esteemed  of  almost  supernatural  origin  and  efficacy. 
^^  lien  the  ship  arrived  that  brouglit  it.  the  Emperor  and 
all  the  people  marched  t-o  the  liarbor  to  receive  it,  and  bore 
the  icon  to  the  church   in  one  vast  rejoicing   ])roce.s.sion. 
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Here  too  was  brought  from  Ephesus  with  equal  reverence 
the  slab  of  red  stone  on  which  it  was  believed  the  form  of 
the  Saviour  had  been  washed  and  anointed  for  burial.  On 
Manuel's  death  this  slab  was  devoutly  placed  over  his 
remains  in  the  heroon. 

The  monastery  became  the  richest  and  most  popular  in 
the  city,  and  for  a  time  eclipsed  the  Studium  in  material 
prosperity  and  in  the  number  of  its  inmates.  When  the 
chieftains  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  parcelled  out  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  as  conquered  booty,  the  temporal  power  was 
assigned  to  the  Franks,  who  elected  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
spiritual  power  to  the  Venetians,  who  chose  as  Patriarch 
their  countryman  Morosini.  Forsaking  Sancta  Sophia, 
as  too  near  the  imperial  headquarters  of  their  turbulent 
allies,  the  Venetians  made  this  Church  of  Pantokrator  their 
cathedral,  and  such  it  continued  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  Latin  sway.  Hither  they  brought  the  venerated  and 
often-mentioned  icon  of  the  Holy  Virgin  the  Odeghetria, 
revered  as  painted  by  Saint  Luke.  It  was  considered  the 
priceless  treasure  of  this  church  when  in  1261  the  Greeks 
retook  their  city.  Michael  VIII  refused  to  make  his  tri- 
umphal entry  till  it  had  been  carried  to  his  camp  outside 
the  walls.  Then  placing  the  icon  reverently  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  the  restored  Emperor  and  the  victo- 
rious army  followed  it  barefoot  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
humbly  acknowledging  that  the  restoration  of  their  Empire 
was  due  to  no  human  prowess,  but  to  the  mightier  efforts 
of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

When  the  last  Ottoman  siege  was  impending,  this 
Church  was  the  centre  of  intolerant,  uncompromising 
Orthodoxy,  and  of  opposition  to  any  appearance  of  union 
with  Rome.  Here  was  the  cell  of  the  ascetic  Gennadios, 
the  arch  foe  of  Constantine  XIII  and  of  the  Romanists. 


4  20  CONSTA  X  ri.\  <U>L  E 

Wlu'U  Constaiitine,  on  tli;it  t'utal  Duceniber  12,  i4-J2,  pru- 
clainied  the  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Clnnvh  \vith  the  Chinvh  ot"  Rome,  monks  and  nuns  l)y 
thousands  crowded  heie  Ijefore  the  cell  of  Ciennadios, 
iin])loring  his  advice,  and  shouting  together  incessantly, 
"What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we  doV  Without 
emerging  from  his  austere  retreat,  he  threw  his  written 
judgment  disdainfulh'  from  the  window.  It  was  in  these 
words :  "  Know,  0  wretched  citizens,  what  you  are  doing ; 
in  the  captivity  that  is  to  come  upon  you,  you  throw  away 
your  fathers'  religion,  and  swear  to  im]nety."  Then  all  the 
luuis  massed  themselves  around  tlic  clnucli,  titgctlicr  with 
the  abbots  and  priests  and  monks  and  common  peo})le,  and 
anathematized  the  union  and  all  who  favored  it.  After  that 
event  Constantine  coidd  no  longer  count  upon  the  s\ipj)ort 
of  his  own  subjects  in  his  resistance  to  the  Ottomans. 
Almost  six  months  latei-.  when  the  city  had  been  captui'ecl 
by  the  Moslems,  this  same  Gennadios,  elected  ])y  the 
bishops,  issued  from  his  cell  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sultan 
as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Gazing  upon  the  mosque,  now  so  (|uiet  in  tliat  slum- 
brous quarter  of  the  city,  it  is  im|M)>sil)le  to  realize  lliat 
events  so  tunndtuous  and  so  momentous  in  an  emj)ire's 
history  have  had  their  arena  hen*. 

There  is  close  by  one  reminder  of  tlie  imperial  Hyzan- 
tine  ]iast.  This  is  a  magnifieent  sarco])hagus  of  \vv\ 
antique.  The  Moslems  call  it  tlie  toml)  of  Constantine, 
and  the  Tlreeks,  the  tondi  of  Irene,  it  may  well  be  the 
last  resting-])lace  of  one  of  those  impei-ial  ladies  who  once 
slept  in  the  lieroon.  It  is  f)f  splendid  pmport  inns,  ci^dit 
and  one-third  feet  long,  four  and  one-fniM'f li  feet  broad, 
and  six  and  twothirds  feet  bigli.  Tbe  lid  is  gable-roofed, 
with  acrotcrite ;    its  heigbt   adds  three  feet  UKjre  to  the 
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sarcophagus.  Crosses  consecrate  the  sides  and  ends,  but 
it  bears  no  other  inscription  or  decoration.  For  centuries 
after  the  Conquest  it  served  as  a  fountain  for  their  ablu- 
tions to  the  habitues  of  the  mosque,  and  one  still  sees  the 
now  disused  faucets  in  its  sides. 


SHEIK  soulei:man  mesdjid,  the  libeaey  of 

PAXTOKRATOR 

Sheik  Souleimax  Mesdjid,  very  near  Ze'irek  Djami,  was 
made  a  mosque  by  Sheik  Soule'iman,  who  died  shortly  after 
the  Conquest,  and  who  was  renowned  for  his  learning  and 
meekness.  His  lowly  tomb  and  gravestone,  with  ample 
tur1)an,  are  seen  close  to  the  door  outside. 

Though  never  a  church,  this  edifice  has  a  peculiar  and 
unique  importance.  During  its  later  history  it  was  the 
library  of  the  Monastery  of  Pantokrator,  and  is  the  only 
Byzantine  library  building  that  has  come  do\vn  to  us.  It 
is  an  octagon,  about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  destitute 
of  windows  in  the  ground  floor,  Ijut  with  one  in  each  of 
its  faces  high  above.  These  octagonoi  or  octagona  —  the 
tetradesia  of  Kodinos  —  are  of  constant  mention  in  Byzan- 
thie  authors.  They  exercised  a  mighty  influence  in  early 
and  medireval  Byzantine  history.  They  were  the  chief 
centres  of  study  and  research  to  priests  and  monks,  whose 
only  delights  were  found  in  the  subtleties  of  a  creed,  and 
whose  whole  horizon  was  bounded  by  dogmas.  In  them 
were  forged  those  weapons  which,  in  a  theologic  age, 
paralyzed  or  impassioned  armies,  and  overthrew  or  set  up 
thrones.  The  monasteries  of  mediaeval  Constantinople  were 
no  somniferous  retreats ;  they  were  resounding  arsenals, 
whose  arms  were  furiously  plied.     While  the  great  host  of 
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believers  followed  l)lindly  and  without  question  their  dog- 
matic leaders,  those  leaders  wrought  and  wrestled  over 
casuistic  atoms  with  a  fervor  and  lire  which  leave  the 
schoolmen  of  the  West  far  behind.  Futile  and  unproduc- 
tive though  their  agonies  of  speculation  and  argument 
ai)pear  to  us  in  our  sterner,  colder  age,  they  were  tlie  most 
material  realities  on  earth  to  them. 


■lll.l.v     ><(l  LI.IMA.N     ,Ml.>I).III).    TIIK     LiHUAKY    f)K     I'ANTkKKATuK 


Tlu'  individual  story  of  tliis  octagon,  now  Slieik  Soulei- 
man  Mesdjid,  is  utterly  uid<nown.  Its  history  lias  van- 
ished like  tlie  cowled,  l<>iiL'^-l)earded  iimnks  and  al)))ots 
who  pored  over  its  manuscrii)ts  witli  iier}'  eyes,  or  tran- 
scrilied  them  with  tireless  hands.  But  of  one  thing  we 
are  sure.  It  liad  its  part,  its  wild,  furious  part,  in  all  the 
mad  war  r)f  doctrines  which,  like  successive  earllnpi-ikes. 
convulsed  the  East. 
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DEMIEDJILAR  MESDJID,   THE   CHURCH   OF  THE   HOLY 
VIKGIX   OF   LIPS 

Another  church  close  by  became  Demirdjilar  Mesdjid, 
the  Mosque  of  the  Blacksmiths.  This  also  was  the  cathe- 
dral of  a  monastery  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Virgin  of 
Lips,  or  of  the  South  Wind,  a  tornado  from  the  south 
having  raged  on  the  day  of  its  consecration.  The  soldier 
Constantine  Lips,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  fighting 
the  Bulgarians,  founded  it  in  the  tenth  century.  The  wife 
of  Michael  YIII,  one  of  the.  many  imperial  Theodoras 
who  adorned  the  Byzantine  throne,  relxiilt  and  emljellished 
it  four  centuries  later.  Here  her  aged  son,  Andronikos  II, 
after  a  trouljled  reig-n  of  forty-six  years,  became  the  monk 
Anastasios,  and  found  asylum  and  peace,  declaring  he 
owed  to  his  mother  life  to  l^egin  his  career,  and  at  its  end 
a  quiet  home  near  her  tomb.  Here  too  was  hurriedly 
buried  at  night,  by  a  couple  of  hirehngs,  the  Russian 
Anna,  the  wife  of  John  Palaiologos,  the  heu"  to  the  throne. 
This  princess,  a  lady  of  maryellous  beauty,  and  accom- 
plished and  good  as  she  was  fair,  had  suddenly  sickened 
during  the  absence  of  her  boy  husl^and,  and  died  of  a  most 
infectious  disease. 

The  church  was  made  a  mosque  by  Ali  Eft'endi,  chief 
barber  and  chief  surgeon  of  ]\Iohammed  11.  Almost  re- 
built in  1762,  not  a  single  Byzantine  feature  can  be  traced. 
Abandoned  of  late  years,  even  h\  the  ^Mussulmans,  given 
over  to  dirt  and  neglect,  its  onh-  occupants  are  domestic 
fowl  and  the  goats  which  are  shut  up  in  it  at  night. 
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ESKI     LMAKKT    .MF.SIUII),    THE    CHURCH    OF 
I'ANTEl'urTE.S 

Willi, K  the  great  Mosque  of  Sultan  Molianmit'd  TI  was 
Itiiildiiig,  the  iieighbormg  fenuile  Monastery  of  Pantejjoptes, 
the  Onmiseient,  was  degraded  to  an  immense  kitclien. 
wherein  the  food  of  the  workmen  was  ])»e|)ared.  Wlicn 
that  undertaking  was  completed,  the  clmnh  itself  became 
Eski  Imaret  Mesdjid.  the  Mosque  of  the  Old  Almshouse. 
It  is  a  dingy,  l)lackened  pile,  uncared  for  and  unfrequentecL 
The  tile-covered  dome  is  pierced  by  a  dozen  arciied  win- 
dows, so  thick  with  the  dust  of  centuries  that  scant 
light  ventures  in.  Xni-  dij  the  smgle  cnoi'mous  window  on 
the  north,  or  the  misshapen  and  deei>set  eleven  on  the 
south,  now  walled  up  or  o})scured.  nnich  Ix'tter  serve 
their  original  ])ur]iose.  Synnnetry  oi-  a  definite  anbitee- 
tural  design   is  wholly  wanting. 

Tlie  church  was  built  in  tlie  eleventh  century  by  Anna. 
Dalassina,  the  great-hearted  mother  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos. 
Here,  like  so  man}'  Byzantine  princesses,  she  passed  her 
last  days  as  a  nun.  Here,  a  century  later,  in  the  une(|ual 
struggle  between  ('linreh  ami  State,  tlie  I'atrianli  Tlieodii- 
sios  I  was  confine(l  as  a  malefactor  by  Alexios  11  Komne- 
nos, and,  after  a  brief  detention,  went  foith  from  his  cell  a 
(■((iKjueror.  Here  in  llJOl  was  pitelied  the  eiim>on  tent 
of  Alexios  V  Mourtzouphles,  ^\llrll  defending  liis  crown 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  I''nurth  ('nisade.  Here,  the  fn-st 
night  of  their  victory,  tho.sc  same  Latin  soMiers  eneamj>ed, 
daring  U)  a<lvance  no  farther  through  fear  of  an  ambuscade. 
Alexios  V  had  believed  that  the    sacre(l  relics  of  tlie  church 

—  the  crown  of  thorns  and  a  nail  from  the  Sa\iours  cross 

—  rendered  it  imprcLrnable.  .md  him  invincible.      After  hi.s 
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defeat,  these  were  sent  by  the  victors  to  churches  in  Venice, 
where  they  are  still  revered.  Less  precious  relics  from  the 
shrines  of  this  church  —  as  the  heads  of  Saint  Marina,  of 
one  Saint  Paul,  w^ho  was  martyred  by  the  iconoclasts  in 
the  eighth  centur}',  and  of  another  Saint  Paul  who  was 
four  times  Patriarch,  and  finally  drowned  by  order  of  Con- 
stantius  I,  the  son  of  Constantine  —  were  embarked  for  the 
same  destination,  but  were  stolen  or  lost  on  the  way. 

KALENDAE  KHANEH  MESDJID 

Kalexdak  Kiiaxeh  Mesdji-d  is  still  farther  east,  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Valens.  Even  tradi- 
tion is  silent  concerning  its  founder,  its  former  name  and 
histor}'.  Speculation  infers  from  its  present  Turkish  name, 
wdiich  signifies  House  of  the  Shaven,  that  it  once  belonged  to 
some  monastic  order,  which,  contrary  to  prevalent  Byzan- 
tine custom,  cut  off  close  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard. 

The  corners  are  so  intercepted  and  dissembled  by  col- 
umns and  piers  and  walls  that  the  mterior  presents  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  more  strikingly  than  does  any  other 
Byzantine  church  of  the  city.  The  dome  rests  upon  a 
cylinder,  which  streams  down  a  flood  of  light  through 
numerous  and  graceful  windows,  and  which  is  sustained  by 
four  symmetric  arches.  The  marbles  lining  the  walls  are 
rich  and  varied,  and  the  columns,  flanking  the  triple 
entrance  from  the  narthex,  are  surmounted  by  elegant 
capitals. 

While  the  church  is  manifestly  very  old,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  with  the  learned  Italian  Cuppa  that  it  is  the  most 
ancient  in  the  capital.  Fast  becoming  a  ruin,  it  was  thor- 
oughly renovated  a  few  years  ago.  Close  to  it  on  the 
north  are  remains  of  the  cells  once  occupied  by  the  monks. 
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KILISSEH  DJAMI,   THE   CHUKCII   OF  SAINT   THEODORE 

OF   TYKONE 

The  ancient  Clmrch  of  Saint  Theodore  of  Tyrone,  now 
Kilisseh  Djanii,  or  the  Church  Mosque,  is  a  sliort  distance 
west  of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Soule'nnan.  Away  from 
the  main  thoroughfare,  in  a  street  so  quiet  as  to  seem 
ahnost  mouldy,  its  humlDle  yellow  form  escapes  the  notice 
of  the  infrequent  passers-by.  But  it  lias  a  st  i-ongly 
marked  personality  of  its  own. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  city  can  l)e  found  a  tyjic  of  Byzan- 
tine church  architecture  so  crude  ami  inimitixf.  'I'lie 
cliildish  infancy  of  Byzantine  art  seems  ap})ealiug  from 
its  every  feature  and  from  the  church  as  a  whole.  Almost 
all  tho.se  stnictural  details  are  ])resent  which  were  else- 
where canicd  to  such  degree  of  symmetry  and  powci-; 
hut  here  they  are  .seen  in  an  iiH'om])lete,  experimental 
stage.  Tile  domes  are  small  and  lieaA'}',  not  suggestive  of 
air  and  light,  and  are  similar  neither  in  inner  a})])earanre 
nor  in  outward  form.  The  columns,  all  different  from 
one  another,  seem  dr(^})ped  hy  cliaiicc  upon  their  hax's. 
rather  than  arranged  by  any  design.  Their  indelinite 
capitals  belong  to  no  acknowledged  .school.  The  rude 
marble  slabs,  which  wainscot  the  walls,  fill  u]t  lath-r  than 
adorn  the  places  which  they  cover.  The  wind<nvs  resemble 
one  another  neither  in  height  .iltove  the  flooi'.  noi-  in  >i/e 
or  shape.  An  idea  of  similarity  between  parts  naturally 
alike  .seems  wholly  wanting.  Yet  the  ])laintivo  simplieity 
attracts  rather  than  re]>els.  A]»]iarently  the  combination 
of  ;dl  the  architectural  discords  resnlts  in  a  sort  of 
architeetural   harmony. 

It   is  not  strange,  .so  simple  and  jtrimitive  i^  the  elnn-eli. 
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so  almost  barbaric  in  its  artlessness,  that  the  common 
Greeks  revere  it  as  the  oldest  church  in  the  city,  and  that 
more  than  one  European  scholar  has  considered  it  a  crea- 
tion of  the  third  century. 

It  was  doubtless  built  by  the  Consul  Sophakios  not  long 
after  450.  A  biting  sarcasm  asserted  that  the  church  was 
liis  thank-offering  to  God  at  escaping  with  his  life  from 


Church  of  Saixt  Theodore  of  Tyroxe 


the  Council  of  Chalkedon,  in  which  he  had  been  present. 
Saint  Theodore  of  TjTone  was  the  patron  of  all  who  had 
met  with  any  loss,  and  was  believed,  in  answer  to  entreaty, 
to  assist  in  its  recovery.  Whoever  lost  money,  a  garment, 
a  beast  of  burden,  anything  whatsoever,  at  once  sought 
his  effective  aid.  Petitions  oifered  in  this  church,  which 
was  dedicated  to  him,  were  considered  peculiarly  effective. 
So  there  was  always  here  a  throng  of  distressed  yet  hope- 
ful suppliants.    Faith  was  increased  by  the  oft-repeated  story 

vol.  II. —  2 
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of  one  man  from  whom  a  favoriti;  A\{\v  had  run  away, 
and  who  remaincil  in  prayer  three  days  and  niLchts  withont 
rest  or  food.  ( )n  conclnsion  of  his  sii])|>lications.  Li'oinu' 
home,  he  found  there  the  .skive,  who,  nioxcd  I»y  penitence 
and  Saint  Theodore,  had  returned  tw(»  days  heforc  of  liis 
own  free  wilh 

Those  were  days  when  emperors  sought,  sometimes  willi 
ill  success,  to  determine  creeds  and  to  teach  the  ju-ojile 
what  the}'  should  or  should  not  believe.  A  boy,  Uiore 
favored  than  Isaiah,  clahned  to  have  heard  the  ang«'lic 
anthem,  *'  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  three  times  reju'ated.  with 
tile  addition  of,  '' AVho  was  crucilied  for  iis."  and  then 
was  believed  l)y  many  to  have  l)een  translated  bodily  to 
heaven.  Contention  as  to  Avhether  the  additional  ascrip- 
tion was  part  of  the  celestial  hymn  rent  the  city.  The 
Emperor  Anastasios  ascended  the  pidpit  of  tliis  church, 
and  oi-(lered  that  it  should  be  accepted  at  once  and  by  all. 
The  fanatic  sj)irit  of  0})positioii  burst  forth  in  fmy.  The 
rebellion  that  resulted  from  this  im]ierial  harangue,  in  tlie 
irranhic  lan<rua<:e  of  Gibbon.  ''  nearh  cost  the  Kmperor 
Anastasios  his  throne  and  life." 

But  the  ])lace  is  (piiet  and  almost  deserted  now.  In  tlie 
exo-narthex  is  a  partially  lilled-up  oi)ening.  admitting  to 
some  subterranean  room  or  ])as.sage.  No  ^b)slem  dares 
to  enter,  and  no  Christian  is  ])ermitted.  The  imams  assert 
in  whis])ers  that  an  nndergionnd  way  reaches  to  Sancta 
Sophia,  more  than  a  mile  di>i;int  :  that  if  is  |ia\cd  in  stone 
and  arched  in  brick  all  the  way.  Thi-y  believe  it  is 
haunted  by  the  ghftsts  of  Christian  einpei-or>  who  used 
to  traverse  it,  attended  by  tiieii-  retinue  and  wilh  a  coach 
and  ft;ur. 
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FETIHIEH   DJAMI,  THE   CHURCH   OF  PAMMAKARISTOS 

Ox  an  artificial  terrace  of  tlie  fifth  hill,  commanding  a 
superb  view  over  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  heights  beyond, 
is  Fetihieh  Djami,  the  Mosque  of  Victory.  Its  peculiar 
apse  and  the  eccentric  shape  of  its  numerous  windowed 
domes  indicate  not  only  a  former  Byzantine  church,  but 


Church  of  the  Pammakaristos 


also  the  time  of  its  erection.  Mary  Dukaina,  sister  of 
Alexios  I  Komnenos,  and  her  husband  Michael  Dukas,  chief 
imperial  ecjuerry,  founded  it  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  consecrated  to  the  Pammakaristos,  the  All-Blessed 
Virgin,  and  was  the  cathedral  church  of  the  largest  female 
monastery  in  the  capital. 

One  of  its  distinctive  features  is  the  forest  of  piers  and 
columns  which  jut  from  the  walls  and   cover  the  floors, 
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iijiliokliiig  the  duiiiL'S  and  ceiling.  The  nai'tliex,  exo- 
imrthex,  nave,  aisles,  and  cliajjels,  are  nuwliere  cut  off  or 
indicated  l>y  walls,  luil  by  tlie  jiuz/ling  maze  of  jiillars.  So 
at  first  the  structural  design  seems  blurred  and  confused. 

The  main  dome,  less  than  live  yards  in  diameter,  rests 
on  a  drum  which  is  sup})orted  by  four  arches.  These 
arches  rest  in  turn  \\\nni  another  drum,  likewise  supported 
by  four  arches,  which  are  perfectly  j^arallel  to  those  al)ovo, 
and  are  subti'uded,  only  seven  feet  above  the  floor,  by 
heavy  i)iers.  The  twenty  piers  in  the  church  are  of  every 
shape  and  projjortion.  The  inner  apse  is  sharply  angular, 
irregular  in  form,  and  lighted  from  al)ove  by  a  dome. 

To  rear  a  fabric  different  from  every  other,  and  to 
attain  this  result  by  a  variety  that  recognizes  no  acknowl- 
edged law,  seems  the  aim  of  the  ai-chitect.  Yet  tlu; 
general  effect  is  pleasing,  and  even  impressive.  One  who 
is  uiiti-ammelled  by  artistic  rules,  and  who  finds  in  freedom 
from  restraint  the  test  of  orighiality  and  power,  will  easily 
esteem  this  church  the  foremost  in  Constant  inoi)le. 

Towards  the  southeast  corner  is  a  tiny  cha])el,  a])proached 
between  columns  with  lovely  capitals.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  dome  above  is  filled  witli  a  largo  and  sjilendid  mo- 
saic, whose  gilded  and  tinted  hues  ai'c  as  rich  to-day  as 
ahno.st  eight  hundred  years  ago.  From  the  centre  Christ 
looks  down,  his  right  liand  extended  in  blessing,  and 
aronml  him  in  vivid  distinctness  are  grouped  the  ligures  of 
tlie  twelve  apostles.  Tins  chajiel  was  an  heroon ;  in  it 
stood,  till  after  the.  Conrpiest,  the  sarcophagi  of  Alexios  I 
Komnenos,  and  of  his  renowned  danghter  Amia  Komnena, 
t]i(i  one  the  shn-wdrst  and  ablest.  th<'  otliei-  the  most 
learned  and  beautiful  of  their   illustrious  house. 

In  14")!)  the  Patriarchate,  migratory  since  the  fall  of  the 
Kmpire,  was  transferred  to  tlii>  ebnnh  from  the  forsaken 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  The  banished  nuas,  its 
former  inmates,  betook  themselves  to  the  Monastery  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  in  Trullo,  now  Achmet  Pasha 
Mesdjid.  Many  times  Sultan  Mohammed  II  came  hither 
in  peaceful  fashion  to  visit  his  friend  the  Patriarch  Genna- 
dios.  It  continued  to  be  the  Patriarchal  See  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thu-ty  years,  —  that  is  until  1-586,  when  the  church 
was  made  a  mosque  by  Sultan  Mourad  III.  Then  the 
Patriarchate  was  removed  to  the  lowly  Church  of  the  Holy 
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Virgin  in  Vlach  Serai.  An  immense  cross  stood  unchal- 
lenged upon  its  central  dome  till  1547,  when  Sultan 
Soule'iman,  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  the  scandalized 
faithful,  ordered  that  it  should  be  taken  down. 

Once  the  church  was  the  centre  of  the  following  event, 
characteristic  of  the  age,  indicating  better  than  pages 
of  description  the  abject  condition  and  suppleness  of  the 
subject  Greeks  and  the  rapacity  and  intolerance  of  their 
conquerors.  In  1530  the  Moslems,  fired  with  a  sudden 
fanatical  frenzy,  obtained  from  Kemalpashazadeh,  then 
Sheik-ul  Islam,  a  fetva,  or  religious  decision,  declaring  that, 
in  a  city  won  for  Islam  by  the  sword,  the  Christians  had 
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no  riglit  to  any  religious  property  whatsoever.  The  conse- 
quent panic  was  extreme  Ibrahim  Pasha,  a  geuei-ally  just 
tliough  avaricious  man,  was  then  Grand  Vi/.ii'.  The 
Patriarch  Jeremiah  I  got  together  all  the  precious  tilings 
which  till!  church  contained,  and  oti'ered  them  as  a  present, 
to  the  Grand  Vizir.  Movi'd  hv  the  terror  of  the  Christians, 
and  perhaps  eipially  alt'ected  Ij\'  the  seasonable  gifts, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  informed  him  there  was  but  one  way  of 
counteracting  the  fetva  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islain.  If  two 
Mussulman  witnesses  could  be  produced  who  were  })resent 
at  the  capture  of  Constantinople  seventy-seven  years  befijre. 
and  who  would  swear  the  city  was  peacefully  surrendered 
and  not  caj)tnred  by  storm,  the  Cliristians  would  be  safe 
from   all   further  molestation. 

The  suggestion  was  enough.  At  Adrianople  were  found 
two  very  aged  Mussulmans,  the  exact  nundjer  of  whose 
days  was  suthciently  nncertain.  By  large  sums  of  money 
these  men  were  persuaded  U)  come  to  this  church  at  Con- 
st<intinople.  and  were  escorted  all  the  way  by  an  Ottoman 
guard  of  honor.  On  their  arrival  tiny  were  magnihcently 
received  at  the  church.  The  next  morning,  together  with 
the  Patriarch  and  a  great  crowd  of  ])eo])le,  they  went  to 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  \'i/,ii'.  hea\iiig  the  two  old  men 
in  a  waiting-room,  the  Patriarcli  entered  alone  and  had  his 
private  audience.  His  two  conij)aiiions  were  shortly  sent 
for,  and  t(»l(l  the  following  story.  At  eighteen  years  (^f  age 
they  had  fought  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  After 
Tiiu<h  bliMid  hail  been  shed  ami  further  re>i>tance  was 
liopeless,  Coustantine  had  otfereij  to  surrender  on  condition 
tliat  the  Christians  should  retain  all  or  at  least  most  of 
their  churches.  The  Sultan  aecejitcd  the  conditions. 
Thereuiton  the  Iaii]H'rni-  hiinxlf  bmught  the  keys  of  the 
citv  to   the   tent    of    ^b)haniiiH'il.  who  enibiaced    him.  and 
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seated  him  on  his  right  hand.  After  three  days  the 
sovereigns  entered  the  surrendered  city,  riding  side  by  side 
and  chattino-  aniical^lv  all  the  time.  The  two  Mussulmans 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  There  were  no 
other  survivors  to  contradict  their  oaths.  Their  solemn 
declaration  was  ofiicially  communicated  to  Sultan  Soule'i- 
man,  who  thereupon  issued  a  formal  edict  that  the  churches 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  should  be  theirs  in 
peace  forever. 


ATIK   MOUSTAPHA  PASHA  DJAXI,    THE   CHUKCH   OF 
SAINTS   PETER  AND  MARK 

Atik  ^Moustapiia  Pasha  Djami  is  the  ancient  Church 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Mark.  It  was  built  in  459,  not 
merely  as  a  place  for  worship,  but  above  all  as  the  shrine 
of  a  reverenced  relic.  The  patricians  Galbius  and  Candi- 
dus,  during  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  found 
at  Jerusalem  a  plain  garment  of  fine  wool,  which  a  credu- 
lous age,  alert  for  marvels,  accepted  as  the  incorrupt iljle 
robe  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  was  the  property  of  a  Jewish 
girl,  of  pure  life  and  simple  manners,  who  watched  over  it 
with  superstitious  care.  By  a  stratagem  the  two  pilgrims 
obtamed  possession  of  the  precious  relic,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  Constantinople  hid  it  in  the  ground  till  a  worthy 
receptacle  could  be  prepared.  The  church  was  hastily 
erected,  an  unpretentious  structure,  as  befitted  the  unas- 
suming habits  of  the  Virgin,  but  so  strong  w^ith  thick 
w^alls  and  heavily  grated  windows  as  to  guarantee  its 
cherished  treasure  against  pious  robbery.  Here  the  robe 
was  kept  with  scrupulous  devotion  until  it  was  believed 
that   only   an   imperial    custodian   was   appropriate  to  its 
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wonder-working    sanctity,    and    it    was    rcnioved    to    tlie 
Clmre-li  of  the  Blacliernai. 

In  the  open  street  in  I'runt  is  a  marble  nionuiuent  of 
most  sacred  associations.  It  is  a  colynibethra,  or  baptis- 
mal font.  IJut  one  other  of  like  ant i<|uity  exists  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  exceedingly  few  liaNc  been  discovered  in 
the  East.  This  is  fashioned  out  of  a  single  enormous 
block.  On  the  inside  three  steps  descend  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  convert  stood  while  bai)tisni  was  administered. 
Until  recently  it  was  lillcd  with  stones  and  rubbish.  It 
has  since  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  stealthily,  and  at 
night,  by  pious  Greeks.  Disused  since  the  church  was 
made  a  mosque  by  Atik  Moustapha  Pasha,  in  the  reign 
of  Bayezid  II.  and  eaited  aside  in  dishonor,  the  rugged 
font  evokes  emotions  of  i)rofoun(l  and  sympathetic  inter- 
est. By  its  presence  we  are  carried  back  to  the  early 
days  and  the  primitive  forms  of  Christianity.  Tlii'illed 
imagination  sunnnons  back  the  long  procession  of  believ- 
ers who,  descendiiiLi'  and  ascending  singly  through  the 
centuries,  have  worn  deep  those  marble  steps.  A  host, 
wliose  nund^er  bailies  computation,  have  received  the 
sacred  sign  within  the  narrow  hunts  of  that  font,  and 
pledged   their  Christian   f.iitli   in   its  bapti>inal   waters. 


TOKLor  ir.K'AHiM   i)i:i)i:ii  .mksd.iid    iiii:  cmiicii 

ol-    SAINT   'IHKKI.A 

'J'oKLor  Ini.AHiM  Di.DKii  Mi>i).(ii)  is  situate(l  witliin 
tlu'  ground>  of  tlie  ancient  Talace  of  tlie  I31achernai.  and 
near  tlie  ruined  though  still  standing  Palace  of  the  Ileb- 
domoii.  A  basilica,  about  forty  feet  long  ;ind  half  as 
bni;id,   without  dome,    ami    witli    a    sharply   dclined    semi- 
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hexagonal  apse,  it  is  a  marked  contradiction  of  the  archi- 
tecture pre^'alent  in  the  ninth  century,  when  it  was 
erected.  Until  recently,  rumors  that  it  was  haunted  re- 
pelled worshippers,  and  it  was  fast  falling  to  decay  through 
neglect.  Grass  and  weeds  grew  rampant  on  the  roof,  and 
even  inside  on  the  ancient  floor.  In  1890  an  Ottoman  set 
about  its  restoration,  defying  the  common  superstition  that 
whoever  ventured  on  so  rash  an  undertaking  would  speed- 
ily die.  Moreover,  he  meant  to  exorcise  all  evil  spirits, 
if  lavish  use  of  paint,  in  brilliant  colors  and  somewhat 
startlmg  combination,  would  bring  about  such  result.  His 
success  was  complete.  The  hues  of  the  mosque  are  some- 
what florid ;  but  tlie  daring  innovator  is,  or  was  a  few 
months  ago,  hale  and  hearty,  and  not  a  little  triumphant. 
The  edifice  was  first  erected  by  Thekla,  the  bed-ridden 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Theophilos,  and  consecrated  to 
the  martyr  Thekla,  her  patron  saint,  who  like  herself 
endured  life-long  suffering.  Anna  Komnena  tells  the  story 
of  the  church's  splendid  restoration  and  ahnost  re-erection, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  as  a  votive  ottering  by 
the  Emperor  Isaac  Komnenos.  On  the  24th  of  September, 
the  day  of  Samt  Thekla,  he  had  escaped  death  as  by  miracle. 
A  frig;htful  tornado  had  arisen  while  he  was  on  the  march 
against  the  Scythians.  AVitli  a  few  officers  he  took  refuge 
under  an  enormous  oak.  Shortly  afterward,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  tree  was  both  struck  by  lightning  and  up- 
rooted by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Yet  neither  the 
Emperor  nor  any  of  his  suite  were  harmed.  '•  Marvelling 
at  the  divine  protection  graciously  extended,  he,  after  his 
return  to  the  capital,  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  his 
own  safety  and  of  that  of  his  army,  restored  the  elegant 
and  costly  temple  which  was  honored  with  the  name  of 
the  venerable  Thekla." 
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Shortly  after  tlio  Conquest  the  Ottomans  discoveri'd  in 
the  vieinity  Arab  tombs,  whidi  their  lioly  men  deelared  to 
be  those  of  two  companions  of  tlie  Pro})liet,  —  Djaljer  and 
Abou  Seidet.  —  wlio  had  been  slain  at  the  lii'st  Aral*  sie(i;e 
of  Constantinoi)le  nearl}*  eight  hundred  years  ])efore.  The 
slieik  Ibrahim  Dedeli  was  appointed  by  Mohammed  II 
guardian  of  those  tombs,  and  the  church  Avas  made  a 
mosque.  In  its  modern  api)ellation  the  name  of  the 
maiden  Thekla,  fashioned  into  Toklou,  and  of  the  Ottoman 
sheik  Ibrahim  Dedeh  are  strangely  united.  Which  Avould 
have  been  most  horrified  at  the  juxta})osition,  the  saint  or 
the  sheik,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


KACHKIEII    D.I  A  MI.    Till:   CHURCH    OF   CHOKA 

Kaciikieii  D.iami.  near  Adriauople  Gate,  over-hung  at 
sun.set  by  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  great  laud  wall, 
is  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage.  Many  a  traveller  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  '"Mosaic  Mosque"  will  recall  that  unpretenti(»us 
pile,  outwardly  so  humble,  l)ut  a  revelation  of  color  and 
beauty  within.  Its  structure  and  ornamentation  end)ody 
every  distinctive  feature  of  Byzantine  architecture  and  art. 
Of  small  proportions,  it  is  ]>lanned  and  linished  through- 
out with  prodigal  expenditure  of  wj-alth  and  skill.  Its 
mosaics  constitute  its  most  apparent  glory.  Many  in  the 
catholicon.  or  sanctuary  ])roper.  are  hardly  vi>il»le.  white- 
washed or  covered  over.  Ihit  in  th(>  narthex  and  exi>-nar- 
thox,  the  ceilings,  domes,  and  walls  are  line<l  with  an 
unbroken  succession  of  mosaic  ]»ictures.  Some  lia\<'  been 
disfigured  or  effaced;  others  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as 
when  their  glowing  cul)es  first  flash<<l  in  meaning  from  the 
wall.      The    endless    nndti|ili«ity    of    scenes   confuses    the 
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gazer.  These  are  exquisite  in  design,  rich  in  coloring,  and 
lifelike  in  expression.  The  limbs  in  natural  outline  are 
harmoniously  draped,  and  the  stiff  and  formal  Byzantine 
type  seems  humanized  and  softened.  Apparently  the 
gentler  Italian  influence  hovers   over  those  masterpieces 


AxciKXT  CnuRcri  of  the  Chora 


of  the  East.  They  are  rivalled  by  none  now  known  in 
Constantinople,  and  are  unsurpassed  by  the  rarest  mosaic 
treasures  of  Salonica  or  Ravenna. 

But  Kachrieh  Djami  possesses  another  and  a  higher  pre- 
eminence. Xo  other  church  in  Constantinople  incarnates 
in  equal  measure  all  the  changing  story,  the  pathetic 
romance,  the  startling  vicissitudes  of  Eastern  Christianity. 
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Artistic  interost  in  its  material  outlines,  tliouLili  tvstlictic 
and  fair,  is  eclipsed  l)v  that  ])r()ionnder  syni])ath('tie  inter- 
est attaching  to  its  chunlilv  Iiistor}'  of  more  than  sixteen 
Innidred  years. 

The  Turkish  name  Kachrieh  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  ■■  ehora."  signifying  comitry  district  or  open  land. 
When  huilt  hy  the  persecuted  Christians,  while  paganism 
was  dominant  and  univei-sal.  and  hefore  Constantino] ile 
was  ft)unded,  it  was  situated  far  outside  Byzantium.  Here 
the  dismembered  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  beheaded  in  the 
Diocletian  jjcrsecution,  were  tremblingly  interred  by  their 
survivmg  fellow-disciples.  So  upon  it  rests  a  halo,  not  as 
merel}' commemorative  of  martyred  saints  and  consecrate(l 
to  their  memory,  Init  as  having  itself  afforded  the  secret 
sepulchre  to  their  mutilated  remains. 

The  original  sanctuary,  nnehangeil  and  humble,  was 
enclosed  within  the  city  walls  ^\■lliell  I'heodosius  I!  built 
from  the  (iolden  iloin  to  the  Marmora.  Justinian,  in 
that  wondrous  reign  when  devotion  wi-ought  its  jirayers 
and  anthems  into  domes  and  cohnnns  and  chiselled  stone, 
left  tlie  hallowed  foundations  undisturbed,  but  tore  down 
the  upjMT  structure  to  rear  a  sanctuary  more  iiii|iressive  to 
the  eye.  In  the  seventh  century,  Priskos,  favorite  son-in- 
law  and  ])rosj>ective  heir  of  the  Emperor  Phokas,  end(»\ve(| 
it  with  almost  imperial  resources,  crowde(l  it  with  added 
splendor,  and  then,  a  few  years  later,  a  disappointed  and 
heartbroken  ui;m.  found  llierciu  his  oidy  asylum,  and  tlieic 
wore  till  his  death  the  monastic  garb.  Here  in  711  the 
Patriarch  Kyros,  unjustly  deposed,  was  confined  as  a  male- 
factor in  a  subterranean  cell.  Nineteen  years  later  he  was 
followed  by  the  saintly  Patriarch  (iermanos  I.  wlm  died 
and  was  buried  here.  Hither  came  in  tin-  ninth  century 
the  Km])eror  and  clergy,  entreating  the  monk  Michael  to 
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ascend  the  patriarchal  throne,  and  obtaining  in  answer  to 
their  urgent  prayers  only  his  mvincible  refusaL 

Gradually  m  succeedmg  generations  fashionable  piety 
passed  it  by.  Its  resources  dwindled ;  the  roof  fell  in,  and 
its  utter  ruin  seemed  impending.  Then  the  belle  of  that 
haughty  Bjzantine  court,  the  Bulgarian  Princess  Mary 
Dukaina,  as  devout  as  she  was  beautiful,  rebuilt  it  m  its 
present  form.  Her  daughter  Irene  wedded  the  mighty 
Alexios  I  Komnenos,  and  with  filial  devotion  in  after  years 
raised  to  her  mother's  memory  a  splendid  mausoleum. 
Byzantine  history  is  fragrant  with  tales  of  that  mother's 
beauty  and  of  her  spotless  life,  but  the  still  standing  walls 
of  this  monastic  church  are  her  only  visible  monument. 

Again  it  became  shaken  and  tarnished  by  time.  Then 
the  elegant  Grand  Logothete,  Theodore  the  Metochite,  in 
1321,  strengthened  the  main  structure,  with  enormous 
expenditure  built  chapels  around,  and  made  the  whole 
interior  as  resplendent  as  it  was  before.  His  monogram  is 
still  visible  near  the  mmaret  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  When,  shortly  after,  fickle  fortune  dethroned  his 
friend  the  Emperor  Andronikos  II,  the  courtly  Metochite 
was  stripped  of  all  his  wealth  and  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  penury.  He  had  no  other  refuge  than  the  church 
enriched  in  his  days  of  affluence.  Here  he  became  a  monk 
and  lived,  and  died  eleven  years  after.  His  ardent  and 
ever-faithful  pupil,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  composed  the 
follomng  epitaph,  which  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb : 
'''■  This  small  stone  conceals  the  dust  of  him  who  during  life 
was  the  great  glory  of  mankind.  Cry  aloud,  all  ye  band  of 
reverenced  Muses.  This  man  has  perished !  All  wisdom 
has  perished !  "  Not  long  afterwards  Nikephoros  Gregoras, 
accused  of  impiety,  was  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement 
in  the  monastery,  and  in  his  cell  he  wrote  his  famous 
history. 
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Und*'!'  tho  Kuinnt'iioi  and  I'alaiolo.uoi  tliis  cluirch,  con- 
jointly witli  tlu'  rinn-cli  of  tlic  I>lacli(M-nai.  served  as  the 
iiiiju-rial  sanctuary,  llciv  ilir  Pat  liai-cli  often  led  the  wor- 
>]\\\K  ^^'itll  the  .Monastery  of  the  Odeuhetria  it  shared  tho 
honor  of  ,unarding  the  ancient  i)icture  of  the  lIoK'  Vii'uin 
the  Ode,L!:hetria,  helieved  to  have  Ijecn  i)ainted  l)V  Saint 
Lnke.  Through  Lent  this  picture  was  revered  at  the  ini- 
jx'rial  i)alace.  On  every  Easter  Monday  it  was  hronght  l»y 
tile  whole  rejoicing  city  to  the  Church  of  Chora,  and  there 
exiiosed  to  the  reverence  of  the  poi)ulace.  Whenever  the 
capital  was  hesieged  it  was  kept  within  this  clnu'ch,  and 
tlience  often  carried  to  the  walls  t(j  encourage  and  inspire 
the  dfltiidi'i-s.  ( )ii  the  day  of  the  Ottoman  Conquest  it  was 
liere  captured  Ijy  the  .Janissaries.  J)v  them  it  was  divided 
into  four  pieces,  which  thiy  shared  hy  lot  as  precious 
talismans. 

At  last  the  Euniuh  Ali  I'asha.  twice  Ci-aiid  \'i/.ii-,  and 
slain  in  hattle  in  loll.  conNiTfed  the  chitr'-h  into  a 
mos(pie.  The  sharj)  eye  of  I'eter  (Jyllius  searched  it  out; 
then  it  was  forg(jtten  hy  snhseqnent  scholars  till  Leche- 
vali<']-  in  I  7SG  discovered  it  with  dilliculty.  Neglected  hy 
the  Ottoniatis.  its  ruin  then  scciiu'd  sure.  A  great  lissure 
had  rent  tlie  dome,  and  tlif  rain  ))oured  nnhindered  througli 
the  roof  in  every  stf)rin.  l-'inally  it  was  i-epaire(l  hy  Sultan 
Ahd-ul  Aziz  in  1  >>"•">.  and  again  thoi'oughly  cleansed  and 
r€'storefl  in  ]SS'.),  to  he  in  i-cafliuess  for  the  a]>i>roaching 
visit  of  William  11    the  (icrnian    l-anpci'or. 

Tlie  edifice  is  almost  square.  In  the  catholicon,  or 
sanctuary  proper,  three  of  the  sides  an'  formed  hy  great 
anhes,  while  over  the  fourth,  corresjionding  to  the  ajt.se, 
rises  a  semi-(lom<'.  .\  ilinm.  half  of  wliose  sixtcf-n  d('e|>- 
set  windows  liave  ])een  closed,  su])])orts  a  flattened  dome, 
rjcneath  the  architrave,  which  helts  the  hase  of  the  arches, 
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tlie  entire  wall  is  sheathed  witii  marble  slal)s  uf  various 
shapes,  of  every  color,  in  all  possible  eonil)inations  of 
design.  Nowhere  can  this  peculiar  feature  of  Byzantine 
art  be  better  seen.  Over  toward  the  east  the  deep  apse 
recedes  in  successive  diminishinir  diameters.  On  the  left 
is  a  mosaic  Christ  of  colossal  size.  The  left  hand  grasps 
the  Gospel,  which  is  open  to  the  wt)rds,  "'■  Come  unto  mc, 
all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  T."  The  right 
hand  is  extended  in  blessing,  and  the  calm  face  above 
looks  down  in  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion.  This 
picture  w^as  imcovered  for  the  inspection  of  the  German 
Emperor,  and  on  his  de})arture  was  innnediately  wliiti"- 
waslied  over.     Corresponding  on  the  right  is  the  indistinct 

mosaic  outline  of  the  Holy 
Mother.  Above  these  two  mo- 
saics, and  beneath  an  archi- 
trave, likewise  of  delicate 
mosaic,  a  marble  figure  seems 
advancing  from  the  wall. 

North  of  the  catholicon,  but 
not  couiiiiiiiiicatiug  with  it.  is 
a  vaulted  chandter.  bare  and 
unadorned,  of  equal  length,  and 
(if  the  same  period  of  construc- 
tion. At  its  farther  eastern 
end  is  a  donn-d  tiny  cliaprl.  with  a  wiiidnw  in  its  apse. 
This  resembles  an   liei-oon,  or  mausoleuui. 

South  of  the  catholicon,  and  o])ening  on  it.  is  a  cha]iel, 
evidently  ])art  of  the  later  construction  ot  the  famous 
Theodore.  Over  the  twelve  windows  in  tbe  dome  above 
are  grouped  twelve  angels,  with  the  \'ii'giu  in  the  cen- 
tre; })nt  the  angelic  faces,  jtoorly  ])ort rayed  in  fresco,  are 
almo.st  blotted  out.     On  either  side  of  the   chapel   is   an 
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arcliivaiilt  of  white  marble,  tastefully  carved :  on  the  north 
side,  Christ,  in  the  centre,  between  the  Archangels  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  bestows  the  benediction,  while  above  and 
around  are  frescoed  pictures  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
storv ;  on  the  south  side  the  Almighty  Himself  is  repre- 
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'changels 
on  either  hand,  and  a  tedious 
inscription  above  glorifies  the  long- 
since  forgotten  General  Tornikes. 

The     narthex,     like     the     northern 
aulted  chamber  and  the  sanctuary  proper, 
is  part  of  the  eleventh  century  structure 
■\     raised    by   the    beautiful    Mary   Dukaina.     •■H-/.i 
Two   columns   on   the    southern    side    are 
cro^\Tied   by   capitals,  whence    zealous  Moslems  have  en- 
deavored to  hammer  off  all  the  angels  and  crosses.     One 
solitary  cross  has  escaped  their  fervor,  and  is  unharmed. 

In  the  narthex  and  exo -narthex  centres  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  mosaics.  Why  these  have  been  left  un- 
hidden and  untouched  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Mos- 
lems themselves  even  point  them  out  with  pride,  and 
dilate  with  inventive  originality  on  the  scenes  they  depict. 
The  subjects  are  drawn  equally  from  the  received  and  the 
apocrj-phal  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Over  the  central  portal  of  the  exo-narthex  Christ  the 
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Pautokratur,  tlif  Alini,Li,iit v,  is  rcpicsiMitrd.  crouiu'd  as 
always  with  the  crueilLToiis  iiiiiihus,  and  as  always  the 
left  lijind  t>ra>i)s  the  Gospels  and  the  right  gives  tin-  Mcss- 
ing.  Nowhere  does  the  Gospel  hold  a  largrr  place,  nowlu'i'e 
is  it  thrown  into  more  reverent  pi-oniincncc,  than  in 
Bvzantine  art  ami  in  the  Eastern  Cliureh.  Ahovo,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Miiadc  of  the  Loaves,  and  on  the  left  the 
Marriaire  at  Cana.  \\\  these  two  scenes,  llaiikinL:'  the  ccu- 
tral  lignre  of  Christ,  the  Byzantine  artists  lo\ cd  to  set 
forth  the  dogmas  of  the  Lord's  Sn])i)er. 

Likewise  over  the  central  jiortal  of  the  nailhcx,  admit- 
ting to  the  catliolicon,  the  enthroned  Christ  hlessi-s  witli 
the  right  hand  and  grasps  the  Gospel  wilh  tlie  left.  The 
sup])liant  Theodore,  on  his  bended  knees,  presents  a  ])lan 
of  the  renovated  elmreh  to  the  Lord  Christ,  lie  i.s  eoifed 
with  that  immense  stri])ed  cap,  bestowed  as  a  sign  of 
special  fa\or  by  Andi'oiiikos  11.  wliich  i»l;iy('(l  so  large  a 
part  in  that  stormy  i-cign.  An  ob>(M|iiions  and  ))liant  con- 
tenijK»rai'V  poet  fonnd  in  that  cip  the  inspiration  ol  his 
muse,  and  wrote  the  hjllowing  well-paid  verses:  '•  Tin; 
good  Metochite,  the  eminent  Logothete,  himself  the  enl- 
mination  of  learning,  wears  a  gold-.iiid-eiiinsoii  cap.  which, 
as  a  gift,  the  illustrious  Emperor  bestowed  on  him  who  is 
the  maintainer  of  the  State."  To  right  ;ind  left  of  this 
entrance  are  the  life-size  ])ictures  of  Saints  INlei-  ;iiid  Paid. 
Somehow  llie>e  two  ha\c  aroused  the  >ciii]iles  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  ai-e  both  liidde)i  behind  a  wooden  dooi\  Their 
faces  are  full  of  life  and  expicssion.  I''ailher  to  the  right 
are  a  colossal  Christ  and  A'irgin.  J)otli  jmrtraits  are 
damaged  and  <lis(igin'ed.  but  an  indescribable  melaneholy 
and  beniginty  linger  on  the  faie>  of  the  IIdIv  Motliei' and 
her  Son. 

Amom:   all    the    >toiied    .>acied    scenes    one    knows   not 
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wiiirli  to  cliooso,  or  where  loiiLifst  tu  dwrll.  In  iIr-  soiitli- 
crii  dome,  Christ,  always  giving  his  blessing  and  always 
witli  the  Gusjiel.  is  surrounded  by  thiity-nine  patriarchs, 
his  ancestors.  This  is  his  genealogy  according  to  Saint 
Luke.  In  the  four  pendentives  are  represented  the  Heal- 
uwx.  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother,  of   the  Two   Blind    Men.   of 
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tlie    Duinh  ;ind    Blind   r)ein(ini;ie.   nnd.   nmst    a])))e;iling  of 
all.   of  the   Woman    with    the   Issue  of  Blood. 

In  the  n(»rtliern  dome  the  Virgin  the  Theotokos  holds 
in  a  medallion  the  inhint  Saviour,  and  around  her  grou]i, 
in  two  rows,  the  twenty-seven  Hebrew  ancestors  of  the 
Saviour.  This  is  from  the  irenealogy  according  to  Saint 
Matthew.  'I'lie  ]»ictures  in  the  pen<1entives  are  ]>artly  from 
tlie  npocrv]>ha1  Oospels,  —  Joachim  fi-eding  his  Flock  u\\ 
the  Mountain,  the  High  Priest  judging  the  \'irgin.  and  the 
Anmuiciation  ;  the   f(»urth   .»cene  has  disa])]»eared. 
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The  history  of  the  Viriiin  Motlin-,  which  ivM'iviit  affec- 
tion lovfd  to  ])ori(l('r  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  is  given 
detailed  ('\])i('>sion  in  the  mosaies  of  the  narthex.  In  one 
—  and  then'  is  none  more  touching  —  the  parents.  Joachim 
and  Anna,  hend  tenderly  over  tlu'ir  fair  girl  <liild.  whom 
together  they  hold  and  caress.  Tn  another  her  unequalled 
destiny  is  revealed  as  she  and  her  sister  maidens  receive 
skeins  for  weaving  sacred  tapestries.  Her  skein  hluslies 
to  royal   ])Ui'|)le  at   her  touch. 

A  diiferent  spectacle,  though  one  of  the  nohh'st,  is  the 
Healing  of  the  Sick,  where  a  numerous  compaii}',  hobbling 
on  staffs  or  nnal)le  to  stand,  stretch  out  ])iteous  hands  and 
beor  to  he  cui'ed.  A  mother  holds  fitrtli  her  dviuLi:  babe. 
Peter,  James,  and  Jnhn  look  on  with  attention,  while  the 
Saviour,  in  the  foreground,  stoo])s  with  com])assiou  towards 
the  sufferers  and  heals  their  complaints. 

In  till'  e.\o-nailhex  are  specially  ])ort rayed  the  early  life 
and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  NDiie  is  more  realistic  than 
the  Ma.s.sacre  of  the  Innocents,  badly  injunMl  though  it  Ix; 
by  heedless  Aandalism.  I>ut  description  can  only  enu- 
merate main  features  and  chief  actoi-s ;  ii  cannot  really 
describe.  Xi>  justice  can  be  done  by  words  to  the  fadeless 
beauty  of  thes(!  crowded  mosaic  scenes. 

In  the  natural  dejtression  of  the  hill,  the  site  aitjieais 
ni'ither  imj)osing  nor  well  chosen,  and  is  half  concealed 
from  \  iew.  Later  ('hristianity.  when  woilil-t  i-iuiiipliant, 
for  her  churches  and  I'atliedi'als  sought  coiiiiiiaiidiiig  places, 
ap|)ropriate  to  her  universal  sway.  IJut  this  humble, 
easily  unnoticed  spot,  fitted  ln'tter  the  necessities  of  the 
[K.'r.'^ecuted  primitive  Christians.  Here  if  anywhere,  in  its 
.secluded  lowliness  and  lonelinos.  tbey  mi_dit  wor>hi])  (lod, 
and,  unseen,  intei-  tlieii-  mnr<lei-ed  dead.  So  the  very  humil- 
it\"of  the  site  is  itself  siLHiilicant  tA  its  consecrated  hisloi'\'. 
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rilENAia    YE.SA    MESDJII),    TJIE    CllLKClL    OF 
PANACHRANTOS 

Pfienaki  Yesa  Mesdjiu  is  the  ancient  monastic  rimicli 
of  the  Punachrantos,  or  the  Most  Ininiaciihite  Virgin.  It 
consists  of  two  structures,  built  at  different  periods,  which 
lie  >ide  by  side,  and  are  sepaiated  by  a  massive  wall, 
through  wliicli  they  comnuniicate  by  a  spacious  open  ai'cli. 
Both  have  domes  on  cylinders  and  a  common  narthex,  but 
are  long  in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  have  many 
analogies  with  churches  of  the  West.  To  the  nortliei  ii  or 
smaller  chiii-cli  is  given  the;  appcafaiice  of  na\"e  and  aisles 
by  great  arches  prolonged  east  and  west  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  In  the  same  manner  a  like  eftect  is  ])r()duced 
in  the  southern  or  larger  clnu-eh,  save  that  an  additional 
aisle  is  effected  In'  an  additional  ar<li.  All  these  aisles 
terminate  tcnvanls  the  east  in  tiny  cliajx'ls.  Hence  the 
two  churches  i)resent  the  striking  and  unique  but  mcjst 
nn-Byzantine  appearance  of  seven  jjarallel,  adjacent,  and  in- 
terconnnunicating  sanctuaries  of  different  length.  In  tin; 
day  of  the  churchs  splendor  tlu;  conddned  effect  must 
have  l)een  original  and  iin|tressive.  Even  in  its  present 
degraded  and  filthy  condition  somothing  can  be  ]tictured 
of  the  old-time  ap])earance. 

The  beautiful  eclifice  is  now  in  shocking  m-ed  of  repaii-. 
Biers  and  empty  cotlin--  lill  tlie  nortlii-in  ai>Ie.  Pige())is' 
nests  crowd  every  crevici;  and  ])rojecting  point  in  the 
northern  cimrch.  and  the  dro])])ings  are  thick  all  over  the 
rotting  floor.  Tlie  larger  church  is  still  o))en  foi-  woi- 
ship.  Tlie  imam  asserts  that  niagnilicent  mosaics  are  hid- 
den  under   the  dirtv  white\va>li.       Likewise   he   stat<'S   that 
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the  pigeons  never  enter  here.  Meanwhile  they  regard  him 
knowingly,  and  flutter  everj^vhere  through  the  aisles. 

The  name  of  the  founder  is  lost,  and  its  history  seems 
almost  a  blank.  Only  one  event  breaks  its  dead  monot- 
ony. In  1282  the  eloquent  but  vacillating  Patriarch 
John  II  secretly  abandoned  the  patriarchate,  and  fled 
hither  alone  by  iiight.  The  death  of  the  latinizing  Michael 
VIII,  to  whom  Pachymeres  says  he  "  had  been  tongue 
and  hand  and  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  subservient  in  all 
things,"  left  him  without  a  protector  or  friend.  The  un- 
stable Patriarch  feared  that  the  people,  indignant  at  his 
apostasy,  would  reach  him  even  here,  and  tear  liim  to 
pieces. 

A  curious  letter,  still  preserved,  written  by  the  liegou- 
menos,  or  abbot  of  the  monastery,  answers  an  urgent 
entreaty  of  distant  Christians  for  a  sacred  relic  to  be  used 
in  the  consecration  of  a  newly  erected  church.  "  We  have 
given  you  a  part  of  the  skull  of  the  Apostle  Philip.  It  is 
wrapped  up  in  ribbons  of  gold,  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  is  written  in  Greek.  We  entreat  all  who  behold 
that  sacred  particle  to  remember  us  in  their  prayers. 
Those  Greek  letters,  sealed  with  our  seal,  were  written  by 
us  in  the  month  of  January,  1214." 

The  church  was  made  a  mosque  by  Phenari  Yesa,  Mol- 
lah,  or  Priest,  of  Brousa,  who  returned  to  his  native  city 
and  died  there  in  1496.  The  Moslem  pulpit  is  the  gift 
and  memorial  of  the  humane  and  enlightened  Be'iram 
Pasha,  Grand  Vizir  of  Mourad  IV.  His  death,  while 
marching  with  the  Sultan  against  the  Persians,  caused  his 
sanguinary  master  to  shed  tears.  A  solitary  majestic 
cypress  lifts  its  sombre  form  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  mosque  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Lycus. 
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MoxASTiK  Mesd.iii).  .M()S(|ik'  of  till'  Moiiasti'i'v.  is  very 
near  Tup  Kapuu,  the  Caiinuii  (Jate,  where  the  hist  Con- 
stantme  fell  in  the  final  siege.  From  its  arehitecture  we 
know  that  it  was  built  sometime  in  tlu'  thirteenth  or  fom'- 
teenth  century.  The  tradition  of  the  Ottomans  tliat  it  was 
the  first  church  in  the  city  to  fall  into  their  hands  and  the 
first  to  he  made  a  mosque,  invests  it  with  a  niouiiiful 
distinction. 

The  legend  may  be  true  that  three  beautifid  maidens 
devoted  their  little  all  to  its  erection,  consecrated  it  to  the 
Three  Martyrs,  maidens  and  sisters  like  themselves,  and 
then,  bidding  good-by  to  the  world,  took  upon  thbmselves 
the  irrevocable  monastic  vows.  But  of  its  name,  its  his- 
tory, or  its  founder,  nothing  is  known   with   'crtainty. 

It  is  a  tiny  sanctuary,  only  seven  yards  squan-.  Though 
without  dome  or  visilde  mosaics,  it  ])ossesses  in  miniature 
every  other  feature  of  a  Byzantine  church.  In  it  are  apse 
and  narthex  and  marl)le  columns  and  l)ulging  ca])itals, 
wrought  witli  acantlnis  leaves  and  ci'osses,  and  on  its 
mihh'Wed  walls  are  the  faded   foims  of  frescoed  saints. 

Now  in  its  utter  desolation  it  is  only  a  ]ilaintive  ruin. 
The  decaying  oaken  door,  no  longer  tui'iiing  on  its  hinges, 
is  held  together  by  strings.  Thi'ongli  tlie  rotten  ceiling 
one  looks  out  at  the  stars  and  sky.  Tlie  (loor  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  nionldy  eollins.  The  minaret  itself  has 
fallen;  a  round  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  narthex  indicates 
its  former  ])laee.  Tlie  last  worshi))per,  the  ^Foslem  as  well 
as  the  Christian,  long  since  made  his  prayer,  ami  nothing- 
enters  the  desolate  walls  to-<lay  save  the  birds  and  the 
antiquary,  tlirough  the  shattered  window. 
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MIR  ACHOR   DJAMI,    THE   CHURCH   OF   SAINT   JOHN 
OF  THE   STUDIUM 

Near  tlie  Seven  Towers,  north  of  the  railway  track, 
arrestmg  the  eye  from  the  ^Dassmg  train,  is  a  pecuhar 
greenish-colored  buildmg  with  gable  roof.  Its  name  is 
;Mir  Aclior  Djami.  Just  four  centuries  ago  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  mosque  by  Elias,  the   mir  achor,  or  chief 


,Miu  Aciiou  Djami,  Church  of  Saint  John  of  tiif.  MrDicM 

equerry,  of  Sultan  Bayezid  II.  But  its  longer  history  as 
the  Studium,  or  the  Studite  Church  of  Saint  John,  began 
eleven  hundred  years  before,  when  it  w^as  erected  by  the 
patrician  Studius,  member  of  that  distinguished  house 
which  gave  prefects,  consuls,  and  senators  to  the  service 
of  Constantine  and  of  his  immediate  successors. 

As  the  most  ancient,  almost  the  only,  basilican  church 
in  the  city,  it  possesses  special  architectural  prominence. 
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The  pruportiuns  of  tlie  .saiutuarv,  ninety  foot  ])V  eighty- 
three,  are  in  keepin.u;  with  the  early  l]yzantine  tendency  to 
desert  tlie  oblong  and  ad(»})t  the  sipiare.  In  its  \ariou.s 
renovations  always  the  original  i)lan  was  strictly  retained. 
AVhen  last  reclad  in  its  former  splendor,  in  V20o,  by  Prinee 
Constantine,  brother  of  Andn^nikos  II,  a  contemporary 
author  wrote,  "  He  modified  its  ancient  appearance  in 
111)  respect."  Likewise  the  ( )tt(inians  ]ia\-e  ahstaiiicil  fi-om 
any  apparent  change.  So,  despite  the  decaying  roof  and 
the  fl<jorless  gallery  and  the  neglected  air  of  spoliated  wall 
and  cohunn,  one,  as  he  wanders  reverently  through  its 
aisles,  is  able  in  imagination  to  reclothe  the  naked  outline 
with  its  early  glory,  and  to  reconstitute  tlie  sanctuai-y  as 
it  was  when  Christianity  was  young. 

It  was  the  chief  church  of  a  monastery  numl)eriiig  over 
a  thousand  monks.  The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ceased 
not  day  or  night  ascending  from  its  altar;  for  the  Itrethren 
were  the  Akoimetai.  or  the  Sleepless,  and  the  service  was 
iniinterruptedly  chanted  by  a  third  of  the  fraternity  in 
turn.  Cosmo})olitan  by  its  constitution,  all  nationalities 
were  represented  in  its  ranks,  though  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
Syrians  were  moi^t  minnrons. 

Among  the  most  striking  and  lieroic  figures  of  Eastern 
church  history  is  its  venerable  Abbot  Theodore.  A  fanat- 
ical, unterrified  adherent  of  the  icons,  or  holy  pictuivs, 
when,  during  the  fierce  iconoclastic  persecution  the  stern 
Emperor  Lfo  V  in  SI-')  or(lrrc(l  every  holy  pidm-e  to  be 
banished  or  destroyed,  Theodore,  at  the  bead  of  his  clergy, 
in  solemn  procession.  carrie(l  through  tlir  street  all  the 
icons  h<'  could  gather,  and  gave  them  an  asylum  in  his 
monasterv.  Nine  years  before,  Tlieodore's  indignant 
denunciation  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a  shameful 
treatv  with  th<'  Bultrarian   Kiu'j'  r'rnm.     Long  afterwards, 
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in  8*42,  the  iconoclastic  general  and  dictator  Manuel  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  monks  of  the  Studium 
thronged  his  chamber  and  promised  him  life  and  health  if 
he  would  restore  the  icons.  His  subsequent  almost  mirac- 
ulous cure  he  attributed  to  their  interventiou.  Thereupon, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  prayer  of  the  Emperor  Theophilos, 
the  council  was  assembled  which  ended  that  bitter  icono- 
clastic controversy.  This  result,  'achieved  by  the  monks  of 
the  Studium,  the  Orthodox  Church  annually  commemorates 
with  special  solemnity  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  hence 
called  the  Sunday  of  Orthodoxy. 

Just  two  centuries  later  the  dethroned  Michael  V,  and 
his  uncle  the  General  Constantine,  hid  in  the  church  in 
terror,  but  were  torn  from  its  altar  by  the  mfuriated  molj. 
In  1059  Isaac  I  Komnenos  of  his  own  free  will  laid  down 
his  crown,  saying  he  would  rather  be  doorkeeper  in  the 
Studium  than  sit  upon  his  throne.  As  the  doorkeeper  he 
dwelt  here  till  his  death,  and  was  often  visited  by  his  friend 
and  successor  Constantine  XI  Dukas.  Here  in  1078 
anotiier  discrowned  Emperor,  Michael  VII,  reluctantly 
assumed  the  cowl. 

The  monastery's  grandest  day  was  the  29th  of  August, 
when  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  was  annually 
commemorated.  At  early  dawn  each  year  the  Emperor 
came  by  boat  from  the  Palace  of  Boucoleon,  landing  at 
the  seaward  gate  of  the  monastery,  the  still  existing  Narli 
Kapou.  While  the  Senate  gathered  in  the  church,  the 
magistrates  and  patricians  lined  the  shore.  In  two  lines, 
facing  each  other,  the  l^rotherhood  were  dra^^^m  up  from 
the  landing-place  to  the  church  to  receive  their  sovereign. 
As  he  passed  between  their  files,  with  s^\dnging  censers 
and  lighted  candles  they  fell  in  behind  and  followed  him 
to  the  sanctuary.     Then,  as  the  liturgy  commenced,  the 


\i\-2  <'OxsT.\\Ti.\(>i'/.i: 

Kiupcrur  wavi'd  u  sniokiiin-  censer  over  the  Imly  I'clies. 
Afterwards  tlie  monks  and  ahhots  served  liini  with  a  liulit 
rejjast.  and  IimI  liiiii  hack  t(j  tlie  l)ai'nt'  in  llie  same  order 
as   before. 

In  tliis  monastery  wei'e  composed  tlie  liyiinis  wliieli 
voiced  the  Chnrcli's  devotion  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
Youths  of  exalted  and  imperial  rank  were  sent  here  to 
recei\e  their  education  in  thi>  •'illustrious  and  renowned 
school  of  virtue."  So  ascetic  were  the  monks  that,  sa\e 
the  legendary  visit  of  the  Empress  Catharine  to  her  abdi- 
cated husband,  Joseph  IJrvennios  declares  that  during  a 
thousand  years  no  woman's  foot  "profaned"  its  court. 
Intei-ment  in  the>e  hallowed  precincts  was  esteeniiMl  a 
sacred  privilege.  Here,  among  other  illustrious  dead, 
were  reunited  after  their  voluntary  life-long  separation 
I.saac  I  Konnienos  and  his  devoted  Bulgarian  wife,  the 
Em])ress  Cathai-ine.  Here  lay  side  by  side  Bonos.  go\- 
i-rnor  of  the  city  in  the  wars  against  the  Persians  and 
Aval's,  wh(»  died  in  (ili7.  and  Prince  Kassim,  youngest  and 
apostate  son  of  Payezid  I  Ildeiim.  who  died  almost  eight 
centuries  later.  Under  the  Latin  oeen|)ation  the  monks 
were  dispersed,  and  the  wide  fields  round  the  church 
served  only  as  pasturage  for  sheep. 

So  late  as  1740  Pococke,  in  his  characteiistic  cumbious 
style,  declares  Mir  Achor  Djanii  a>  >till  ••the  linest  mos(|ue 
after  Sancta  Sophia  which  has  been  a  (hui-eh.  lie  lingei-s 
with  clumsv  a<Iiiiiration  on  it>  pill.ii-s  ot  snowy  iiiiirble 
and  vert  antique,  and  ••  its  very  rich  entablature."  Only 
one  Innidred  and  ten  years  ago  the  roof  and  flooring  of 
the  galleries  were  destroyed  by  fire,  that  swejit  away  the 
suri'ounding  (piarter  of  the  eity.  The  indest  coxci'ing  was 
stretclied  al)Ove  to  shut  out  the  rain,  but  h.irdly  any  (»tlier 
repairs  were  attemjited. 
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Close  to  the  entrance  on  the  street  stands  a  capital 
of  enornions  size  and  unusual  Ijeautj.  Cloisters  and 
giant  trees  enclose  the  court  which  precedes  the  mosque. 
Heaped  about  the  enclosure  are  piles  of  ruins,  while  iso- 
lated fragments  dot  the  soil.  This  courtyard  has  been 
a  quarry  for  generations,  whence  columns  and  blocks  of 
marble  and  hio:li-wrought  capitals,  with  their  sculptured 
crosses,  have  been  dug  out  and  .borne  away. 

The  four  columns  which  formed  the  open  outer  side  of 
the  narthex  are  almost  concealed  by  the  coarse  Turkish 
wall  which  fills  up  the 
intervening  spaces ;  but 
their  exquisite  composite 
Roman  capitals  stand 
forth  admirable  and  dis- 
tinct. In  the  luxurious 
architrave,  ornate  with 
the  eo-o;  and  dart  orna- 
ment,  and  with  birds  and 
foliage,  the  cross  con- 
stantly appears ;  and  Ro- 
man eagles  are  sculptured 

soaring  from  the  corners.  "Within  the  sanctuary  proper 
six  superb  columns  of  vert  antique  stand  on  the  north- 
ern side,  in  perfect  poise,  upon  the  very  bases  where  they 
were  placed  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  compari- 
son, the  eight  l^ulk}'  wooden  columns,  and  the  clustered 
pillars  in  the  gallery,  are  pitiable  caricatures.  But  the 
imams  assert  that  they  are  in  color  and  proportion  the 
exact  copy  of  the  fire-cruml3led  marbles  they  replace. 
Beyond  the  marl)le  floor  recedes  the  broad  and  shallow 
segmental  apse.  Through  the  brick  tiling  of  the  southern 
aisle  the  l^attered  lid  of  a  sarcophagus  protrudes  slightly 
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above  the  general  level  of  tlir  (loor.  Almost  all  the  an- 
cient doors  and  whidows  have  been  mortared  \\\).  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  clmrchj  once  so  bright  and  glittering, 
now  dark  and  gloomy,  seems  equally  deserte(l  }>v  the  sun- 
shine and  bv  its  earlv  faith. 

In  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  near  its  northern  gate,  is 
the  plaintive  epitaph  of  the  Russian  monk  Dionysios,  who, 
an  exile  from  home,  found  in  this  church  a  hospitable 
grave.  But  the  careless  mason  has  built  the  sepulchral 
tablet  bottom  upwards  into  its  place,  heedless  of  the  dead 
man's  fate  and  liistory. 


KIIoDJA   MOUSTAPHA  PASHA   DJA:\[I,    CHUPril   OF 
SAINT  AXDKI-:W   in    ("KISTS 

Kiiodja  MorsTAPiiA  Pasiia  Djami  occupies  a  romantic 
situation  on  the  seventh  hill  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
city.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  enclosure,  shaded 
by  giant  cypresses,  and  hemmed  in  by  close-j)acked  Mus- 
sulman graves.  Though  an  attractive  and  airy  edifice,  it 
presents  no  special  architectural  feature.  Its  walls  are 
picturesrpie,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  brick  and 
blocks  of  marble. 

This  mosque  was  the  cathedral  church  of  the  female 
Monastery  of  Saint  Andrew  in  Crisis.  Hearts  were  in 
that  day  sometimes  as  tender  as  in  this.  A  chronicle  of 
Vn\  mournfully  narrates:  "A  certain  moidv  from  the  ven- 
eralde  Monastery  of  the  Odeghetria,  a  priest  named  lo.saph, 
has  eloped  with  a  certain  mm  from  the  venerable  monas- 
tery of  the  glorious  .saint,  the  mighty  martyr,  Andrew  in 
Crisis."  Probably  tlie  church  was  first  erected  by  Arcadia, 
sister  of  Honorius  II.     Entirely  rebuilt  in  the  eighth  cen- 
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tury  by  an  unkno^\Ti  founder,  it  was  splendidly  raised  anew 
in  its  present  form  by  the  Princess  Theodora,  daughter  of 
the  erratic  usurper  John  YI  Kantakouzenos.    Revering  the 
heroic  memory  of  the  Patriarch  Ar- 
senios  I,  she   entreated  that   his   re- 
mains should  be  removed  from  San  eta 


AxciEXT  Church  of  Saint  Andrew  in  Crisis 


Sophia,where  they  had  lain  in  peace  over  fifty  years,  and 
be  brought  hither  to  hallow  her  church.  This  was  done 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  by  the  Emperor  and  Senate. 
A  few   years   later,   when  Theodora  was  dead    and  for- 
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gotten,  the  ivlics  wert'  taken  baek  to  their  iii\-5t  resting- 
place  in   Saneta  Soitliia. 

Tliis  lady's  eventful  history  far  eclipses  in  dramatic 
interest  and  vicissitude  that  of  her  Iji-lovcd  clnireli.  'J'n 
strengthen  his  unstable  throne  her  lather  tendered  the 
hand  of  hi>  daughter,  already  twice  a  widow,  to  Sultan 
Orklian.  Tlu'  offer  Avas  accepted.  Victim  of  her  father's 
nnscru})ulous  andjition,  Theodora  was  handed  over  to  her 
Ottoman  lord.  No  religious  rites  consecrated  their  union  ; 
but  the  au'ed  Orkhan  made  no  effort  to  chansj-e  the  faith  of 
his  ('hristian  wife,  and  on  her  death  she  received  Chris- 
tian l)ui-ia].  Her  grave  at  Brousa  is  still  often  ])ointe(l 
out,  near,  l)ut  a  little  apart  from,  those  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty. 

The  church  was  mad<^  a  mosr|ue  in  1480  by  Khodja 
Moustapha  Pasha,  Grand  Vi/ir  of  Baj'ezid  II  and  of 
Selim  T.  During  the  reign  of  Achmet  I,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Prophet  Mohammed's  ])irth,  the  imams  encir- 
cled the  gallery  of  the  minaret  with  rows  of  lighted  lamjts. 
'J'lic  Sultan,  enchantcil  at  llic  fairy-like  elfect,  ordered  that 
lienceforth  on  the  Pro])het's  l)irthday  all  the  minarets  in 
the  city  should  be  thus  illuminateil.  Hence  the  ex(juisite 
custom,  continued  to  this  day,  had  its  origin  here. 

In  front,  protected  by  a  high  railing,  is  the  blasted  trunk 
of  an  enormous  (y])ress  wliirh  died  generations  ago.  Sus- 
pended from  its  branches  hangs  a  lengthy  iron  chain  wliidi 
common  credulity  dubs  with  the  name  of  the  "Judge." 
Whenever  a  debtor  or  creditor  of  bad  faith  stood  Ih-Iow,  the 
cliain  was  exjK^cted  with  instantaneous  precision  to  strike 
him  a  .severe  blow  ujion  tlie  jicad.  Its  present  apatliy  is  e.\- 
])lained  by  the  following  tradition.  Once  an  Ottoman  was 
unable  to  obtain  twenty  pounds  owed  liiui  by  a  Jew.  The 
debtor  protested  that  the  sum  was  already  paid.     'J'lie  cadi 
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ordered  that  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  judgment  of  the 
cham.  The  Jew  concealed  the  exact  sum  in  a  hollow  stick, 
which,  just  as  he  was  stepping  forward  to  undergo  his 
trial,  he  asked  the 
good-natured  Otto- 
man to  hold.  The 
money  having  thus 
been  unconsciously 
received  by  the  cred- 
itor, the  Jew  re- 
mained untouched, 
but  the  Ottoman, 
who  in  his  turn 
stood  beneath,  was 
prostrated  to  the 
ground.  Thereupon 
the  Jew  picked  up 
his  stick  and  de- 
parted, but  the 
chain,  indignant  at 
the  trick,  remams 
immovable  to  this 
day. 

A  more  pathetic 
legend  attaches  to  a 
small  square  stone 
daubed  with  paint, 
and  long  since  built 
into  the  wall  of  the 

enclosure.  Both  the  Ottomans  and  Greeks  believe  this 
to  be  a  holy  picture,  mortared  in  bottom  upwards  and 
face  inside.  On  every  Easter  morning,  the  Greeks  as- 
sert, in^dsible  to  any  human  eye,  and  untouched  by  any 
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liuiiian  hand,  it  stands  in  its  original  upright  position, 
and  tnrns  its  patient  face  beseechingly  towards  the  an- 
cient  chnrcii. 


SANDJAKDAR   MESDJID,    THE   CHURCH    OF   GASTRIA 

Sandjakdak  Mesd.iit),  the  Mosque  of  the  Standard 
Bearer,  was  formerly  the  church  of  the  female  Monastery 
of  Gastria,  and  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
close  to  the  Marmora.  Little  of  tlic  original  structure  can 
be  discerned  in  the  actual  mosque.  The  narthex  is  now 
used  as  a  kitchen  by  its  Moslem  occupants,  but  it  is  no 
dirtier  or  less  attractive  than  the  rest  of  the  fast-decaying 
building. 

Despite  the  squalid  present,  nuich  legendary  and  historic 
interest  attaches  to  the  spot.  According  to  tradition,  here, 
on  her  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Saint  Helena  disem- 
barked with  the  tru(!  cross,  and  was  received  by  her  son, 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  lilies,  roses,  and  all  tlie 
wealth  of  flowers  wliidi  slie  had  found  growing  around  the 
cross  in  Palestine,  slie  had  earefnlly  ]»lanted  in  pots  with 
lier  own  hands  and  l)rouglit  liithei-.  Nowhere  in  Con.stan- 
tinople  is  there  a  l)almier  and  snnnier  region.  So  here  in 
long  lines  Helena  set  onl  lid-  lloral  t  I'easnres.  and  the  jtlace 
lias  been  called  ever  since  Gastria,  or  the  Flower  Pots. 
When,  later,  a  female  mona.stery  was  founded  in  the  same 
locality,  it  perpetuated  the  legend  and  the  name. 

During  that  century  and  a  half  of  the  harsh  ieonoelastie 
persecution,  the  mins  steadfastly  a(llii'i-e(l  ti»  the  cause  ol 
tlie  icons,  and  won  great  jmpnlar  esteem  by  the  devoted 
courage  witli  which  they  disregarded  tiie  threats  of  the 
emperors.     Tlieophilos  was  the  last  and  most  merciless  of 
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the  iconoclastic  sovereigns.  From  the  assembled  noble 
maidens  of  the  capital  he  had  publicly  chosen  his  bride 
Theodora,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  fair  company  had 
declared  his  preference  by  the  gift  of  a  golden  apple. 

The  house  of  Theodora  and  of  her  mother  Theoktiste 
was  close  to  the  monastery.  Strongly  sympathizmg  with 
the  nuns,  they  restored  and  embellished  the  church,  and 
enriched  the  monastery  with  repeated  gifts.  Often  Theok- 
tiste called  her  grandchildren  to  her  house  and  taught 
them  to  revere  the  icons.  This  was  artlessly  told  one  day 
by  Pulcheria,  the  youngest  daughter,  to  her  father.  Though 
furiously  enraged,  Theophilos  was  powerless,  save  to  pre- 
vent his  children  from  further  visiting  their  grandmother. 
Some  years  after  her  husband's  death  Theodora,  scandal- 
ized by  the  evil  life  of  their  son,  the  Emperor  Michael  III, 
withdrew  to  the  monastery  in  sorrow,  and  became  a  nun. 
Here  she  was  subsequently  joined  by  her  surviving  daugh- 
ters. The  sarcophagi  of  these  princesses  stood  side  by  side 
in  the  narthex  of  the  church  till  shortly  before  the  Otto- 
man Conquest.  Because  of  her  many  virtues  and  spotless 
life,  Theodora  had  been  reckoned  a  saint  in  the  judgment 
ot  the  Church  and  of  the  common  people.  Her  remains 
were  therefore  removed  to  the  Clmrch  of  the  Theotokos 
Spelaiotissa,  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Cave,  in  Corfu.  There 
still,  once  a  year,  is  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  peo- 
ple the  shrivelled,  blackened  form,  bejewelled  and  gold- 
bedizened,  of  her  who  seemed  to  the  imperial  suitor  the 
fairest  among  the  ladies  of  Constantinople  just  ten  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  3^ears  ago. 

The  church  was  converted  into  a  mosque  by  Kha'ireddin 
Effendi,  the  standard-bearer  of  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
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MlNoK    I'.VZANriXK   CHURCHES 

So  iinevL'ntful  or  so  little  known  is  the  history,  so  small 
the  artistic  interest,  so  insignificant  the  remains,  of  some  of 
the  following  mosqnes,  once  Christian  chnrches,  that  one 
might  almost  pass  them  l>v  in  silence  Yet  even  the 
humblest  among  them  all  is  vcncrahlc  ioi"  its  hoary  age, 
sacred  for  the  faith  and  Christian  purjtosc  with  which  its 
walls  of  prayer  were  laid,  and  all  the  more  pathetic  that 
now  no  human  being  can  disclose  or  learn  its  checkere(l 
story.  Despite  the  laj)se  of  centui'ies  and  the  weaiy  miles 
that  separate  that  dreamy  capital  from  the  liniiidluons. 
enterprising  West ;  des])ite  the  adamantine  wall  of  pi'cjn- 
dice  built  up  by  diiferent  customs,  blood,  and  ^jteecli, 
those  Byzantine  worshi])pers,  even  though  long  since  dead, 
are  our  bretln-eii  and  fellow-Chi-ist  ians  still.  Not  with- 
out emotion  can  one  wlm  lo\es  the  connncm  Christianity 
thev  clierish('(l  ga/e  upon  those  xoiceless  ])ilcs  whei-e. 
in  an  age  and  land  le>s  favored  than  our  own.  their 
sick,  weary,  suppliant  hearts  sought  to  (h-aw  neai-  to 
God. 

Sheik  Mourad  Mesdjid  is  the  Turkisii  name  of  a  name- 
less Christian  ehun-h.  or  rather  of  tlie  place  wliei'eon  it. 
stood  fourteen  years  aL-^o.  <  Mi  tlie  site  has  recently  been 
erected  a  dervish  convent,  the  front  stejis  of  which  are  two 
magnificent  Corinthian  cajiitals  three  and  a  hall  teet  in 
diamet«*r.  The  foliage  of  no  other  eajiital  of  the  city  is  si» 
exfpnsitely  incurved.  Into  the  walls  (.f  the  convent  have 
been  built  countless  carved  and  (  hi-ell"'d  niaible  Iragments 
from  the  forgotten  chni-ch. 

Balaban  Agha  Mesdjid  is  a  tiny  fal)ric,  probably  erected 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  doubtless  de])endent  u])on  some 
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monastery.  Nothing  of  its  history  is  known  save  that  it 
was  converted  into  a  mosque  by  Balaban  Agha,  the  Alba- 
nian hero  of  Dr  Ludlow's  romantic  story,  the  "  Captain  of 
the  Janissaries." 

Not  even  a  legend  or  tradition  clings  about  the  church, 
converted  into  Kermankess  Mesdjid  by  Kermankess  Mous- 
tapha  Pasha,  Grand  Vizir  of  Sultan  Ibrahim.  Only  a  few 
months  afterwards  the  ill-fated  Grand  Vizir  lost  the  favor 
of  his  capricious  master,  and,  hiding  under  a  heap  of  hay, 
was  draa-o'ed  out  and  beheaded  in  1G43.     The  roof  and 

CO 

walls  fell  in  ruin  seven  years  ago.  Underneath  may  still 
be  discerned  another,  a  subterranean  and  more  ancient 
church,  now  so  filled  with  earth  and  refuse  that  only  very 
little  of  it  can  be  seen.  But  on  the  choked-up  walls  there 
may  be  faintly  traced  in  places  the  almost  obliterated 
figures  of  the  Saviour  and  the  saints. 

Yesa  Kapou  Mesdjid,  the  Mosque  of  the  Gate  of  Jesus, 
is  situated  in  an  unfrequented,  narrow  passage,  called  the 
Street  of  the  Gate  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  in  the  neighbor- 
ins;  land  wall  of  Constantine  there  existed  some  so-called 
gate,  but  both  have  equally  disappeared.  No  history 
attaches  to  the  church ;  the  mosque  is  clean  and  bright, 
and  tended  with  affectionate  pride  by  its  excellent 
imam. 

Achmet  Pasha  Mesdjid  is  familiar  in  Byzantine  annals 
as  the  church  of  the  female  Monastery  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  in  Trullo.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tenth 
century.  A  legend,  confirmed  by  Phrantzes,  states  that  in 
it,  in  692,  convened  that  peculiar  ecclesiastical  assembly 
called  the  Penthekte,  or  Fifth-Sixth,  as  supplementary  to 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  General  Councils.  When  the  female 
Monastery  of  Pammakaristos,  in  1456,  became  the  Patri- 
archal See,  its  nuns  found  a  shelter  here,  and  remained  in 
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quiet  oiu'  liiiudivd  and  thirty  yeiirs.  Then  they  were 
forced  to  seek  another  home,  and  the  churcli  was  made  a 
moii(|ue  l»y  Aehmet  Pasha.  Now  it  is  only  a  dismantled 
rnin.  The  hrick  minaret  long  ago  crumbled  to  pieces. 
Weeds  and  shrubs  thrive  on  the  tile-covered  roof  and  dome, 
and  the  Ottomans  of  the  quarter  are  ignorant  of  even  its 
Turkish  name. 

Of  Sinan  Pasha  Mesdjid,  the  ancient  Church  of  Saint 
John  the  BajDtist  of  Petra,  nothing  is  left  save  a  portion 
of  the  apse  and  of  tlie  northern  wall.  Burned  down 
many  years  ago,  no  man  has  1)een  Ijrave  enough  to  defy 
the  current  prophecy  that  all  who  had  an}-  part  in  its 
re-erection  would  die  together  the  moment  it  was  com- 
})lete.  It  was  c-hanged  into  a  mosque  ])y  Sinan,  Kapou- 
dan  Pasha,  or  Chief  Admiial.  of  Sultan  Souleiman  the 
Sublime. 

The  venerable  monastic  Cliuicb  <it'  Myi-daion.  now 
Boudrouni  Djani!.  or  the  Subtei'i'ancan  Moxpie,  seems 
designed  as  a  mausoleum  rather  than  a  church.  Built  in 
tlie  seventh  century,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larg(?r  scale  three 
centuries  later  by  Romanos  I  Leka]>enos,  it  afforded  places 
of  burial  to  the  dead  ('(iiially  with  placc>  i\{  yiwyi-v  to  the 
living.  Here  Romanos  was  liimxlt  interred  with  his  Em- 
press Theodora.  Beside  them  was  ])laeed  their  daughter 
the  Empress  Helena,  whose  life  was  a  long  hard  strugudc 
between  the  conflicting  claims  of  Iht  andiitious  fatlici-  and 
lier  pliant  husband.  Constant  ine  \'III.  1  bif  wci-e  gat  lio-cd 
and  laid  to  final  rest  the  long-s('atti!red  bones  of  the  dis- 
membered iMnperor  Maurice.  Here  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine assumed  the  veil,  when  seeking  the  one  asylum  of  the 
city  that  slioidd  lemind  liei-  most  forcibly  of  the  vanities 
of  power.  Me>icli  Ali  Pa>lia.  ( Hand  \'i/.ir  of  Bayezid  II, 
was  attractei]  to  the  gluomy  clnncli  a>  in  kecj)ing  with  his 
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own  sombre  spirit,  and  converted  it  into  a  mosqne.  Hardly 
had  the  transformation  been  effected  when,  in  1500,  at  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  falling 
stone,  and  was  buried  in  the  mosqne  enclosure.  In  per- 
fect preservation,  but  dark  and  dreary,  the  edifice  has  an 
almost  sinister  appearance  peculiarly  its  own.  Even  the 
Moslems  do  not  love  it,  and  seek  some  other  sanctuary  in 
which  to  pra}-. 

Kepheli  Mesdjid  is  near  the  Helxlomon.  Its  founder 
was  the  soldier  Manuel.  It  was  also  his  place  of  Ijurial. 
Sidney  and  Bayard  are  not  more  knightly  figures  than 
this  Byzantine  chevalier.  Loyal  to  the  infant  Emperor 
Michael  III,  he  refused  the  cro^vn  which  the  nation  pressed 
upon  him,  and  his  entire  life  is  a  record  of  heroism  and 
stainless  virtue.  The  church  was  enlarged  by  Photios,  the 
In^illiant  Patriarch  who  defied  the  Pope,  and  m  879  pre- 
sided over  the  Eio;hth  Ecumenical  Council  in  Sancta 
Sophia.  Agam  it  was  almost  rebuilt  by  Romanos  I 
Lekapenos,  the  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Russians.  The  Greeks  deserted  the  locality  after  the 
conquest.  jNIohammed  II,  eager  to  repopulate  his  capi- 
tal, established  there  many  thousand  Armenians,  whom 
he  had  brought  as  captives  from  Kaffa  in  Russia.  He 
gave  them  as  their  sanctuary  the  half-ruined  church  of 
Manuel.  Its  new  possessors  were  finally  despoiled  l3y 
Souleiman  the  Sublime,  who  made  the  church  into  a 
mosque.  But  the  present  name,  signifying  Mosque  of 
the  People  from  Kaffa,  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
Armenian  exiles.  Vast  subterranean  chambers  underlie 
the  church. 

Near  the  Aqueduct  of  Valens  is  Sekban  Baslii  Mesdjid, 
the  ancient  Church  of  Christ.  It  was  built  by  that  fair 
and  tireless  founder  of  churches,  Mary  Dukaina,  sister  of 
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Alexios  1  Kniiiiiciios.  ;iii(l  was  made  a  in()sr|ue  bv  the 
Sekliaii  IJaslii.  wliodifd  in  1  llMi.  and  is  l)iirird  near.  It 
is  .sum )i nil  led  l>y  a  Miissulimin  cemetery,  Avliere  successive 
tiers  of  graves  are  lieaped  upon  one  another.  Of  small 
proportions  and  iiiarti.stic,  it  is  equally  destitute  of  beauty 
and  of  lii.story. 


D.TKi;  KiiAXKir.  Tin-:  cHUKcir  of  .saixt  irexe 

Saini'  Ii;i:\k  is  the  only  ancient  Byzantine  church  still 
.standing  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Seraglio.  All  the  other 
numerous  and  splendid  Christian  edifices,  once  included 
within  those  limits,  have  been  destroyed  or  have  disa])- 
peared.  This  one  sanctuary  remains  clo.se  to  the  verge  of 
the  vast  enclo.sure,  and  wiili  tlic  high  8eragli(j  wall  appar- 
ently braced  against  it.  It  was  never  converted  into  a 
mosque,  and  hence  at  its  side  there  is  no  minaret,  the 
distinctive.  .sky-])iereing  .symbol  of  Islam.  Unelianged  in 
all  outward  apjtcarance  .since  the  Ottoman  Conquest,  and 
as  manifestly  a  Chi-i>lian  chui-ch  as  wlicn  first  erected  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  its  venerable  form  .seems  lifting  a 
solitary  and  eternal  protest  against  the  transformations 
Avhich  have  gone  on  around. 

It  was  con.secratcd  not  to  a  \ii"gin  mai'tyi'  named  Irene. 
but  to  the  KlpTJvrj,  or  Peace  of  God,  even  as  the  great 
cathedral  which  towers  just  beyond  was  dedicated  to 
the  Sophia,  or  the  Wi.sdom  of  God.  Ihirned  at  the  licvolt 
of  the  Nika  in  5o2,  it  wa.s,  when  i-ebnilt  l)y  dustinian, 
in  no  way  infei-ior  to  tlie  s|»Iendi(l  faltric  destroyed. 
Early  in  tlie  eighth  century  an  earth(juak(!  racked  and 
rent  its  wall.s,  l»ut  did  not  thnnv  it  down.  Tlie  nn- 
•sightly    buttre.s.ses,   which    increa.se    its    .strengtii    l»ut    de- 
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tract  finiii  its  iR'aiitv,  wvw  tluMi  added  1)\  I.co  III  tlic 
Isauiiaii. 

Ill  (relesia.stical  rank,  tlioiigli  not  in  popular  opinic^n,  it 
yielded  precedence  only  to  Sancta  Sophia.  Here  the  Patri- 
arch conducted  the  daily  \vorship.  save  on  those  solemn 
and  prescribed  occasions  when  the  clmich  calendar 
deniandiMl  his  presence  elsewhere;  hen'  too  on  (iood 
Friday  conmuniicants  were  examined  in  the  catechism 
by  the  Patriarch.  It  was  calletl  more  often  the  Patri- 
archate, or  the  Patriarchal  Church,  than  by  its  name 
of  consecration.  The  priests  of  Sancta  Sophia  always 
officiated  at  its  altar,  as  it  liad  no  stated  clergy  of  its 
own. 

Desjiite  its  peaceful  name,  it  has  been  the  scene  ol  many 
a  bitter  jjolemic.  Winn  in  :|:5")  Constantine  recalled  to 
favor  tln'  exileil  Arins.  wlio  had  been  condemned  ten  years 
before  at  the  ('oiincil  of  Nice,  the  Patriarch  Alexander 
shut  himself  alone  in  the  church  and  cast  himself  jiros- 
trate  before  the  altar.  There  he  remained  several  days 
and  nights,  repeating  the  same  fier(M»  prayer,  and  beseech- 
ing that  <  lod  would  grant  some  overwlii-lmiiig  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  will  :  if  the  .\rian  doctrine  was 
true,  lie  lu'sought  tliat  be  might  not  siirvixc  the  day 
of  Arius's  return:  if  tin-  .\rian  doctrine  was  false,  he 
prayed  tliat  tiie  arcji  beret ic  might  speedily  receive  the 
punishment  of  lii>  impiety.  Tlie  sudden  .ind  startling 
death  of  Arius  was  commonly  reg.irdcd  as  a  direct. 
divine  reply  to  this  jietition.  Here  a>>i-nib]ed  the  Sec- 
ond General  Council  in  -ISl.  wlieii.  by  the  \(iiee  df  one 
hundred  anil  liftv  bi-bops.  tlie  .\iian  cont  ro\'ersv  was 
ended,  the  i-elative  r;ink  of  tlie  li\e  ebief  bishoprics  de- 
termined. ;ind  the  Ibijy  Spirit  (leclaied  e(|nal  with  the 
F;itber    .iiiil    till'    Siiii 
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Saint  Irene  in  its  successive  though  partial  restorations 
has  preserved  its  original  form  unmodified.  It  lies  due 
east  and  west,  and  has  a  narthex,  apses,  a  central  nave, 
transepts,  and  aisles.  In  more  than  one  detail  it  resem- 
bles a  Roman  basilica.  Its  spacious  and  impressive  dome 
rests  upon  a  cylinder,  lighted  by  a  score  of  windows.     Yet 


IxTEKioK  OF   Saint  Irexk 


the  interior  is  dark  and  gloomy,  so  many  windows  have 
been  closed  with  brick  and  mortar,  probably  by  the  Isau- 
rian  Leo  III  almost  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Numer- 
ous pictures  in  fresco  and  mosaic  remain  intact  and 
undisturbed.  Over  the  altar  spreads  an  immense  and 
unmut dated  cross. 

To  hardly  any  other  of  the  jealously  guarded  buildings 
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of  tlio  capital  is  adiiiissiDii  so  ditliriilt  and  wcll-niuh  im- 
possible. At  the  door  anncd  sciitiiicls  stand  on  guard 
ni_Lilit  and  dav,  and  ncNcr  relax  their  vigilance.  Some- 
thues  the  Goveinnient  grants  the  rare  pennission  to  cross 
the  sullen  portal  and  to  wander  through  the  martial  aisles. 
One  thus  favored  may  well  cherish  the  recollection  among 
the  most  valued  memories  of  8tand)oul.  J>v  the  stransje 
irony  of  fate  this  temple,  dedicated  to  peace,  was,  ai'tcM- 
the  Ottoman  Conquest,  converted  into  Djeh  Khaneh,  the 
Armory,  or  the  Arsenal.  The  wide  walls  are  lined  in  close 
mosaic,  with  media'val  and  inodeiii  armor  of  every  form 
and  description.  Breastplates,  liehiiets,  coats  of  mail, 
suits  of  cliain  armor,  hattle-axes,  maces,  scimitars,  pikes, 
tliough  arrange(i  in  synniietric  order,  hlend  in  a  strange 
confusion  with  the  tens  ol  thousands  of  rilhs  from 
America  which  ])oint  u])ward  in  great  stacks  from  the; 
llooi'.  \v\,  as  ahnost  all  the  weapons  ai'e  anti(|ue.  and 
long  since  disused,  the  chinch  is  less  an  armory  than  a. 
nuiseiim.  ^Fany  objects  oi"  richest  association  ha\e  been 
recently  removed.      Nevertheless  very  much   remains. 

Side  by  side  are  the  knightly  weapons  of  the  Crusailers 
and  the  machines  of  war  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos,  who  died 
ill  Ills.  Near  th(^  amulet  of  Tamerlane  anMlie  sabre  of 
Mohammed  II  and  the  sword  of  Scanderbeg,  ])ow  blunt 
and  rusti'd,  which  flasheil  against  each  other  in  the  blood- 
iest days  of  Albanian  histoi-y.  In  the  \e.vtibiile.  in  sug- 
gestive ])roximity  and  e<pially  unite,  are  the  bell  of  Sancta 
Sophia  and  the  kettles  of  the  .lanissaries.  l*uslied  into 
the  corner  is  a  .sarcophagus,  in  which  an  emperoi-  (tr  an 
empress  must  have  slept ;  close  beside  it.  heaped  upon  the 
(loni-,  lies  a  jioi'tion  of  the  gr<'at  chain  whiili  stretched 
acrosH  the  Golden  Horn  to  (ialata,  and  which,  during 
almost   a   thf)nsand   years,  shut    out    the    galleys    of   every 
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ciu'iiiv,  savi'  those  ol  llic  Ci-iisadci's  in  1211.1,  and  ol  Mu- 
liainmed  11  just  two  liiindicd  and  titty  years  later.  In 
chests  are  tiny  ha^s  nt  earth,  sent  in  token  ot"  snhmission 
by  terror-stricken  jjrovinees,  and  strings  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver keys  from  eoiKjuered  cities.  HeajuMl  npon  each  other 
in  careless  and  indiscriminate  confusion  are  countless 
objects   the   nieaninu'  and    the  souice    of    which    are   alike 
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forgotten,  hut  which  were  once  the  almost  articulate 
expression  of  all  hninan  ])a>sion  and  despair.  Saint 
Ifeiie  is  a  jii'odigious  heait h>toiie.  on  which  all  the  a>hes 
of    religion    and    of    tiiuniph    and    snnendci-    have,    gi-own 


Oil  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  nan-ow.  grassy 
]»lat,  .separat<'d  fi-oui  tln'  street  by  a  high  iron  lailing. 
Placed  in  lim-  and  easily  scrutinized  thi-oiigh  the  inijias- 
sable  bars  are  seven  large  objects  of  great  though  dissimilar 
interest.      The   least   inij)ortant    is  an    enorm<»us   head    ot 
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Medusa.  riit'  torclicad  has  limi  Itarhai-oiisly  cliippcd 
«awav,  tliat,  thus  adjusted,  it  niiLiht  hcttcr  serve  in  the 
foundat i()n>  t»t' M»iin'  huildiuu".  Next  is  the  lower  jiortiou 
of  that  porphyry  obelisk  of  whieh  I'rioli  eaiiietl  the  ujtper 
])art  with  so  luueli  pride  to  \'enice.  Ou  the  extreme  left 
is  the  eiuptv  sari'opliauus,  of  iii-reeu  Tliessaliau  uiarhle,  to 
whose  eternal   trust    Leo   \'l    the   Philosophei-.  aud   his   ill- 
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ii.sed  Euipress  Saint  'i'heophauo,  coniuiitlcd  their  dauiihter 
Kudoxia. 

'I'he  ])orj»liyrv  pode.st.il  a  litth-  farthei-  noi-tli  h;is  more 
momentous  assoeiatiou>.  <  hi  it  once  stood  ih<'  sihri- 
iiiKi^rr  <tf  auotht-r  iaidoxia.  the  fii\oloiis  wife  ol  the 
KmjH'ror  Areadius.  aud  the  icli-nt  1<»  fnc  of  Saint  .lohii 
(Jhrvsostom.  \\'hili'  tin-  statue  was  heiuL:  poise(l  iijion  this 
now  disti,irured   .-tune,   buli'uun-  ^"mI    wonifu    ol    the   sti-eet 
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burned  incense  at  its  base,  and  circled  around  it  in 
boisterous  and  lascivious  dances.  The  rilxild  uproar  dis- 
turbed the  worship  which  Chrysostom  was  conducting  in 
Sancta  Sophia.  Ascending  the  pulpit,  the  indignant  and 
dauntless  Patriarch  thundered  forth  that  most  vehement 
and  tempestuous  of  all  his  impassioned  sermons.  Losing 
sisht  of  the  io-noble  crowd,  with  his  merciless  tonixue  he 
lashed  the  follies  and  errors  of  the 
Empress.  He  likened  Eudoxia  to 
the  paramour  of  Herod  Antipas. 
"Behold,"  he  said,  ''that  revenge- 
ful Herodias.  Herodias  is  falling 
back  into  her  madness.  Herodias 
begins  again  to  inspire  the  dance, 
Herodias  demands  once  more  the 
head  of  John."  This  ill-judged 
but  heart-wrung  discourse  resulted 
in  the  speedy  exile  and  consequent 
martyrdom  of  that  most  passionate 
and  most  eloquent  of  Christian 
preachers. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  plat  are  three  huge  porphyry 
sarcophagi.  They  were  excavated  in  1847  from  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Menas  in  the  Seraglio, 
but  had  been  brought  thither  at  some  unrecorded  period 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  The  one  farthest 
north,  still  covered  by  its  gable-pointed  lid,  may  be,  as 
Dethier  almost  proves,  the  sarcophagus  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  The  monogram  of  the  Saviour,  surrounded  b}'  a 
laurel  wreath  of  victory,  hallows  the  lid.  Underneath  are 
the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega,  significant  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  The  sarcophagus  on  the  left  is  even 
larger,  —  twelve  and  one  half  feet  long,  by  six  and  one  half 


Eudoxia,  Wife  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius 
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tout  wide,  —  ))Ut  m)t  Iil-wii  I'loiu  ;i  single  stone.  The  lid 
is  wanting.  A  not  improbable  conjecture  assign.s  it  to 
Constanliiis  II.  who  died  in  'UtO. 

The  third  sarcophagus,  prominent  in  the  very  fore- 
ground, likewise  destitute  of  its  lid,  marred  and  cracked 
and    seamed    but    most   august   because   of    its   jjrodigious 
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size,  is,  of  all  sarcophagi  eut  iVoiii  ;i  single  block,  the  vast- 
est in  the  world.  Its  inner  e.ivity  or  |-eeej)tacle  is  eight 
feet  nine  inches  long,  four  fert  one  inch  wide,  and  three 
feet  eleven  and  one  (piarter  inches  deep.  Hence  it  was 
evidently  desigiierl  for  th«^  reception,  not  of  one  collin.  bnt 
of  two.  one  I'esting  n]M)ii  the  otlie)-.  Not  a  single  mono- 
gram or  character  of  any  sort  breaks  the  sphinx-like  ])lain- 
ness  of  its  outr-r  or  inner  surface.     Kmpty  and  unin.scribed 
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sarcophagi,  like  dead  men,  themselves  tell  lio  tales  of  their 
ended  past.  Yet  a  chain  of  collateral  evidence,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  demonstrates  that  this  sarcophagus 
was  the  sepulchral  chamber  wherem  the  coffins  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  and  of  his  mother  Samt  Helena,  removed 
from  her  earlier  tomb  at  Rome,  were  placed  together  in 
filial  and  maternal  nearness  for  their  final  rest. 


THE  CHURCH   OF  THE   LIFE-GIYIXG   FOUNTAIX,   OR 
OF   BALOUKLI 

Outside  the  great  Land  Wall,  and  directly  west  of  the 
Gate  of  Selivria,  is  an  extensive  plain.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  it  is  green  with  grass  and  bright  with  flowers. 
In  every  direction  the  land  stretches  away  in  beautiful 
undulations,  shaded  by  enormous  trees.  What  Prokopios 
wrote  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  is  true  to-day : 
"A  luxuriant  forest  of  cj-presses,  verdant  and  flowery 
slopes,  a  spring  noiselessly  pouring  forth  its  calm  and 
refreshing  waters,  —  these  are  the  features  which  beseem 
that  sacred  spot."  It  is  the  Philopation,  or  the  far-famed 
Seaward  Meadow  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  place  was 
loved  by  Justinian  and  Tlieodora,  and  by  many  Greek 
emperors  and  patriarchs  since.  It  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  Byzantines  when  in  search  of  change  or  rest  or 
health,  and  w^eary  of  the  busy  cit}^  Smce  the  Conquest 
the  dead  have  packed  the  places  always  dear  to  the  lining. 
The  entire  territory  is  now  parcelled  out  among  the  ceme- 
teries of  three  peoples.  The  flat  monuments  of  the  Arme- 
nians, the  pointed  shafts  and  crosses  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
turbaned  tombstones  of  the  Ottomans  cover  the  ground. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  all  seems  one  boundless  grave- 
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yard,  wlicrcin   it   is   luj  cxagge  rat  ion  to  say  that    niillioiis 

Near  the  centre  of  the  plain  is  ihc  >|iiiiiu'  callfil  the 
Life-irivinu"  Fountain,  wliose  hyu-ienie  (lualities  were  recoii;- 
nized  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Superstition  niagnilied 
its  Ijenelieent  etfects.  When  it  was  reported  that  a  blind 
man  liad  Ijeen  restored  to  sight  at  the  touch  of  its  waters, 
Leo  the  Great  forthwitli  cri'ctcd  a  chnich  over  the  source. 
Justinian,  heUeving  that  a  bath  in  the  spring  had  cured 
him  of  calcuhis.  thriftily  enlarged  the  church  by  means  of 
the  supertluous  material  that  remained  after  the  comple- 
tion of  Sancta  So})hia.  Twici'  destroy('(l  by  cartlKpiake.  it 
was  successively  rebuilt  by  Irene,  wife  of  Leo  I\'.  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  by  Basil  1  one  hundred  years  later. 
Simeon,  the  King  of  tiie  Lulgarians,  during  out;  of  his 
raids  in  the  tenth  century,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  on 
his  dej)arture  it  was  restore(l  with  adde(l  sjijeiidoi-  by 
Romanos  I  LekapeiKJs.  A  generation  later  King  Peter, 
the  son  of  Simeon,  wedded  at  its  altar  the  granddaughter 
of  that  same  Homanos.  There  too  was  solenuiized  the 
still  more  lirilliant  we(lding  of  the  youthful  Kuijieror  John 
V,  and  Helena  the  bewitching  daughter  of  dohn  Kanta- 
kouzenos.  The  fathei'  hoped  the  young  wife's  charms 
might  blind  the  hii-^baiid  to  his  own  culpable  designs  upon 
the  crown. 

Near  the  church  was  the  Palace  of  the  I'cghe.  or  of  the 
Spring,  to  which  the  euipci-Drs  aiunially  renniNed  0)1 
Ascension  I)ay.  and  where  they  devoted  a  few  weeks  to 
their  healtli.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  ]ialace  exists.  Here; 
W(»re  the  headrpiarters  of  ^^ourad  II  duiiiig  his  unsuccess- 
ful three  iiKdiths'  .siege  of  < 'oustaiitin<»|ilc  in  \  \'1'1.  The 
church  was  greatly  injured  at  the  time,  but  not  entirely 
destroyed  until  after  the  victorv  of  Mohainincd  II.      Then 
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its  materials,  part  of  wliieli  had  been  dug  long  before  from 
ruined  pagan  temples,  were  carted  away  to  serve  in  the 
erection  of  the  Conqueror's  Mosque. 

But  the  fountain,  or  ayasma,  never  lost  its  place  in  popu- 
lar reo-ard.  Soon  the  people  tlocked  back  to  the  beautiful 
meadow  as  of  old.  Sixty-two  years  ago  Mahmoud  II 
authorized  the  Greeks  to  construct  the  now-existing  church 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
edifice.  Though  digging 
deep  through  the  debris, 
nothing  was  discovered  save 
a  large  white  marble  door 
and  a  portion  of  the  old- 
time  pavement. 

The  present  simple  church 
stands  ui  the  centre  of  a 
small,  marble-paved,  high- 
walled  enclosm^e.  On  the 
right  is  the  revered  ayasma. 
To  it  one  descends  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  Shut 
in.  roofed  over,  obscure  and 
gloomy  despite  the  always 
burning  lamp  and  the  con- 
stantly lighted  candles,  it  bears  small  resemblance  now 
to  the  sparkling  open  fountain  above  which,  in  the  eye 
of  Byzantme  faith,  the  enthroned  Virgin  always  seemed 
to  hover,  and  the  vivifying  waters  of  which  restored 
the  suffering  and  diseased. 

Farther  to  the  south  are  many  tombs  of  bishops  and  dis- 
tinguished prelates.  No  less  than  eight  patriarchs  are 
interred  among  them  according  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
patriarchal  burial.     Each  in  his  tomb  is  seated  on  a  sub- 


A   Deceased   Patriarch   en- 
throned  BEFORE   Burial 
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terranean  throne ;  each  grasps  the  Gospel  witli  the  dead 
left  hand,  an<l  the  stitt"  lingers  of  the  riglit  are  arranged 
as  if  giving  the  benediction.  Thus  always,  with  the  Gospel 
clutched  hy  tlieir  mouldering  hngers,  does  the  Church 
gather  her  Patriarchs  to  the  grave,  —  mute  testimonial  lor 
the  resurrection  that  the  only  hope  of  saint  and  sinner  is  the 
story  of  Christ's  redemption.  The  iiioiiumcut,  which  rises 
above  and  hides  the  grave  of  each,  is  shaped  like  an  altar, 
and  bears  the  two  msignia  never  wanting  over  a  Patriarch's 
toml), —  the  cross,  in  symbol  of  faith,  and  the  doul)le- 
headed  eagle,  significant  of  the  Empire  overthrown  in  1453. 
The  last  Patriarch  to  join  the  illustrious  company  was 
Dionysius  V,   wlio  died   in  August,    IS'.ll. 

A  letrend  is  lirndv  believed  among  the  common  Greeks 
that  on  May  20,  1453,  the  last  day  of  the  final  siege,  a 
monk  was  frying  fisli  near  tlic  ayasma.  Suddenly  a  tci-ri- 
fied  priest  rushed  in,  screaming  that  the  city  was  taken. 
"I  will  never  believe  it,"  replied  tlie  friar,  "unless  tlicse 
fisli  jump  back  into  the  water."  Tliis  tliey  fortliwitli 
did.  The  fi.sli  now  gliding  in  the  dim  recesses  of  tlie 
ava.sma  are  connnouly  ('(msidercd  the  Hneal  descendants  of 
their  half-fried  ancestry.  It  is  asserted  in  attestation  of 
tlie  leg<Mid's  truth  tliat  tlie  living  (ish  are  black  on  one  side 
and  white  ujxm  the  other.  So  gcMieral  ;ind  so  (irmly 
planted  is  the  tradition  tliat  tlic  iiaiiif  now  usually  a|)pli(Ml 
to  the  locality  is  Ualoukli,  oi-  lh<>  Place  of  the  Fishes. 

Twice  ('V«'rv  year — on  Kaster  Friilay,  callccl  the  Day 
of  IJaloukli.  and  on  the  following  Sunday  —  the  jtlace  is 
thronged  by  an  eager  crowd.  Often  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand jM-opIc  come  together  to  rpjalT  the  water  and  to  |)ienic 
among  the  tombstones  under  tlic  trees.  A  few  are  in 
fpiest  of  health,  but  the  larger  number  are  seekers  after 
recreation.      IJclon'jin'j'  in  L^eneral   to  tlie  humbler  classes, 
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but  representing  all  nationalities  and  creeds,  the  concourse 
ait'ords  an  almost  unequalled  opportunity  to  watch  peculiar 
phases  of  Constantinople  life.  Good  order  and  decorum 
reign  supreme.  No  relaxation  can  be  more  innocent,  and 
no  merriment  more  quiet  and  subdued. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  THEOTOKOS  THE  MOUCHLIOTISSA 

The  tiny  monastic  Church  of  the  Theotokos  the  Mouch- 
liotissa,  planted  on  a  hill  a  little  above  the  present  Patri- 
archate, possesses  a  peculiar  and  solemn  distinction.  It  is 
the  only  church  in  Constantinople,  existing  prior  to  the 
Conquest,  in  which  Christian  services  have  been  unceas- 
ingly rendered  ever  since.  Most  of  the  churches  built 
before  1453  were  successively  made  mosques ;  all  the 
others,  except  this  one  alone,  Avere  thrown  down  by  earth- 
quake or  consumed  by  fire.  Subsequent  re-erection  might 
imitate  their  form,  but  could  not  restore  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  structures  once  destroyed.  Moreover,  in 
each  of  all  the  rest  there  was  a  break  of  months,  and 
sometimes  years,  in  the  continuity  of  worship. 

But  in  the  jSIouchliotissa  the  walls- are  the  very  same  that 
echoed  with  the  anguish  and  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
the  Ottoman  siege.  On  the  same  still-trodden  flagstones 
of  its  pavement  pressed  the  knees  then  bent  in  unavailing- 
prayer.  In  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  smce  there  has 
been  no  week,  and  almost  no  day,  when  Christian  w^orship 
has  not  ascended  like  incense  from  its  altar.  Hence  it  is 
the  sole  ecclesiastical  link  that  directly  binds  the  religious 
present  of  the  capital  to  its  mediaeval  religious  past.  In  a 
metropolis  once  the  "  City  of  Churches ; "  in  a  capital 
whose  sovereigns  wore,  as  their  most  exalted  title,  '•  Faith- 
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liil  l"]iii]H'n)r  ill  Clirist  ;  '  over  tin-  iMiius  \\{  an  Kinpiiv 
(ia>ln'(l  to  ])it'('L's  four  limidnMl  and  1(U1  v-t wo  vcai-s  a^n, — 
tile  Moucliliotissa  cuiues  clown  with  its  thrilling  history 
of  six  lentnrios,  the  only  Christian  sanctuary  in  Constan- 
tinople which  has  never  ))een  defiled  by  conversion  into  the 
temple  of  another  faith,  which  has  never  lain  in  ruin,  and 
m  which  the  voice  of  worship  lias  mvcr  ceased. 

Mary,  dauuhter  of  Michael  \'I1I.  was  given  hy  her 
father  as  hostage  and  wife  to  Apagos,  Khan  of  the  Mon- 
gols. On  the  death  of  her  harharian  husband  she  returned 
to  Constantiiinple.  ami  (le\"oted  hei'  i)ri\ate  foiiune  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  this  monastery.  Its  name, 
Mouchliotissa,  or  >rong(>l  Lady,  transmits  the  memory  of 
her  wedded  life.  In  a  humorous  exercise  of  }ihilology. 
Lechevalier  derives  the  name  fioni  the  Greek  fxayovkou  (a 
jaw),  and  infers  that  an  llnipi-ess  was  theie  cured  of  the 
toothache ! 

At  the  CoiKpiest  many  Christians,  with  their  wives  and 
<'hildren,  fortihed  themselves  in  the  cinii"(  li.  Kefusing  to 
suri'eirler.  and  I'esisting  to  the  la>t.  the\  wei'e  all  massacred 
together.  The  hill  nn  which  it  stands  is  still  ealle(l  Saiid- 
jakdar  Yokoushu,  Height  of  the  Standard  Hearer,  from  a 
brave  Ottoman  ollicer  who   was  slain    in   the   light. 

The  Sultan  bestowed  the  ehni-ch  and  the  eiitiie  locality 
upon  the  Creek  ( 'hi'i.>t(tdi)id"ts.  in  I'cwanl  loi-  his  ser\  ices  as 
architect  of  the  Mos(|ue  of  Mohamnietl  II.  '{'he  hatti 
slierif,  or  imjterial  firman,  confirming  the  grant,  written  and 
signed  in  ordinary  characters  by  the  Sultan  s  victorious 
hand,  is  >till  preserved.  It  is  in  the  follnwing  woi'ds  :  "() 
thou  who  hast  })een  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Sou  Hashi 
(Prefect)  of  Constantinople.  Since,  in  consefpieiice  of  Our 
divine  clemency,  to  tht;  architect  Christodoulos,  in  recom- 
jx-n.se  for  his  perfect  work,  We  have  given   a  grant  of  the 
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Street  called  Kiitclioiik  Djafer,  tluni  wilt  go  to  the  Church 
Moucliliotissa,  and  wilt  trace  the  afore-ordered  Street,  with 
the  vacant  places  which  it  contains ;  then  thou  wilt  put 
the  afore-ordered  Christodoulos  in  possession  thereof,  con- 
formably to  Our  present  sacred  command,  to  which  thou 
shalt  give  absolute  obedience."  A  second  Christodoulos, 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  first,  was  architect  of  the  Mosque 
of  Bayezid  II,  and  to  him  that  Sultan  confirmed  the  grant. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Achmet  III  was  entreated  by 
his  courtiers  to  take  the  church  from  the  Christians.  The 
Moldavian  Prince  Cantemir,  as  he  tells  the  story,  took  the 
precious  firman  to  the  Grand  Vizir,  Tchorluli  Ali  Pasha, 
'•who  read  it  through  with  profound  attention,  humbly 
kissed  it  thrice,  afterwards  handed  it  back,  and  ordered 
that  all  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  should  cease, 
and  that  the  Christians  should  never  again  be  molested 
about  the  matter." 

The  church  presents  many  structural  and  ecclesiastical 
peculiarities.  It  is  the  evident  creation  of  a  degraded  archi- 
tectural age.  The  pulpit  and  episcopal  throne  are  strangely 
placed.  Many  of  the  painted  and  mosaic  icons  were 
brought  from  other,  older  churches,  and  their  appearance 
testifies  to  their  antiquity.  Close  to  the  throne  is  an  ele- 
gant and  costly  tapestry,  in  wliich  is  exquisitely  worked 
the  Burial  of  Christ.  This  is  the  gift  of  the  Russian  Czar 
Nicholas  I.  At  the  rear  is  an  ancient  ayasma.  The  mis- 
sliapen  and  inartistic  church  is  cherished  Ijy  the  Greeks 
with  intense  and  affectionate  veneration. 
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ARAB   DJAMI 


Arab  D.iami,  the  Arab  Mosqiu',  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  resembles  no  other  niosiinc  in  the  citv.  It 
is  a  plam,  luuissumuig,  low-studded  building,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long  and  less  than  half  as  broad.  Even 
had  it  no  square,  high,  shai-p-pointcd  caiiipanilc;  at  its  side, 
from  which  the  muezzin  calls  to  prayer,  it  would  l^e  recog- 
nized at  once  as  formerly  an  Italian  church.  ]5uilt  by 
Dominican  friars  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Byzantine 
chapel,  it  was  the  favorite  sanctuary  of  those  Genoese 
adventurers  who  in  (lalata  iiiaintaiiied  a  semi-independent 
existence  for  luuidreds  (jf  years,  and  alternately  cajoled 
and  defied  the  Byzantine  capital.  Its  i)resent  neat  and 
attractive  wooden  ceiling  was  the  gift  in  1880  of  a  devout 
Ottoman  lady,  wlio  suffered  from  an  incurable  disease,  but 
who  vaiidy  IkjihmI  by  tbis  mei'itorious  act  to  ])nrcliase  per- 
fect health.  The  ehureh  was  made  a  m()S(|ue  in  1020  bv 
Moustaj)ha  I.  A  common  but  erroneous  .Mussulman  tra- 
dition attrii)utes  its  erection  to  the  Aral)  general,  Mouslem, 
wbo  besiege(l  ('ojistantino})]e  in  7  IS.  It  is  regai'ded  l>v 
the  Ottomans  as  the  most  ancient,  except  one,  of  the 
mosques  of  tlni  city.  Larg(;  revenues  are  derived  from  its 
two  most  popular  and  revered  ])Ossessions.  —  a  black  ebony 
bowl  of  generous  dimensions,  and  tlie  fountain  in  t lie  court. 
Whenever  an  enceinte  woman  drinks  >ntrK  lent  w;itci-  tVoin 
the  fountain  in  tiiis  liowl,  siie  is  guaranteed  the  lia|)i)y  de- 
livery of  a  lioy.  Wben  it  is  too  late  to  repeal  tbe  draught, 
in  case  the  kidy  pioxo  to  be  tbe  disa)>|)ointed  mother  of  a 
girl,  the  imam  gravely  assures  lui-  that  .she  (Hd  not  (bink 
cnouLdi. 
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YENI   VALIDEH  DJAMI,    THE   CHURCH   OF  SAINT 
FRANCIS 

Yexi  Valideii  Djami,  likewise  in  Galata,  occupies  the 
site  of  an  Italian  church,  consecrated  to  Saint  Francis, 
and  served  by  Franciscan  friars.  The  Genoese  writers 
proudly  extol  its  former  beauty.  After  the  Conquest  its 
monks  were  accused  by  the  Moslems  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  abhorred  wine  traffic  rather  than  to  prayer. 
So  their  landed  estates  w^ere  confiscated,  and  the  church 
burned  down.  In  1697  a  mosque  was  erected  on  the 
abandoned  foundations  by  Rebieh  Ghoulnouz  Oumme- 
doullah.  Sultana  of  Mohammed  IV,  a  Cretan  lady,  the 
beauty  of  wdiose  face  w^as  considered  not  inferior  to  the 
euphoniousness  of  her  name.  All  the  Christian  houses  be- 
tween the  mosque  and  Golden  Horn  were  then  torn  down, 
so  that  indignation  at  their  existence  should  not  disturb 
the  devotions  of  the  faitliful.  In  the  imperial  order  com- 
manding the  mosque's  erection,  it  was  enjoined  upon  the 
architect  "to  change  into  a  house  of  God  the  former 
resort  of  abomination  and  scandal."  Though  destitute  of 
architectural  beauty,  the  edifice  deserves  mention,  not 
only  because  of  its  Christian  history,  but  as  being  the 
largest  mosque  which  the  Ottomans  have  raised  m  Galata. 


IX 


SANCTA    SOPHIA 

III']  lii'st  (|ursti(iiis  cNciv  stranger  asks 
;is  his  >lc,iiii('i-  riiiiiids  Seraglio  Point 
tVoin  tlic  Marmora,  or  descends  tlie 
l)i»sj)horus  from  the  Black  Siri.  are, 
••  Where  is  Sancta  Sophia  '!"  "  \\  hidi 
is  Sancta  Sopliia  ? "'  To  cateli  the  ear- 
'y  liest    possible    <ilim])sc    nt"    its    ontline 

the  eye  of  every  traveller  is  strained. 
Myths  anil  legends  told  concerning  it  are  devonred  with 
eager  interest.  With  rai)t  attention  its  walls  and  jiillars 
and  arches  ami  mosaics  are  scanned.  In  after  years,  in 
the  (jniet  of  the  stranger's  home,  it  is  the  c(jlossal  form 
of  Sancta  Sophia  which  stands  out  most  distinct  on  the 
canvas  of  Constantinoph'  memories. 

Nor  is  it  strange.  To  many  Constantinojtle  means 
nothing  hut  Sancta  Si)j)hia.  To  thousands  who  have 
]iever  even  lieard  of  the  city's  wonderful  walls,  and  wIkj 
have  never  made  a  min<l-picture  of  the  Ijosiihorus.  the 
name  of  its  venerable  cathedral  is  a  familiar  soimd.  ]\\r]\ 
to  those  who  know  it  lea>t  it  is  the  synonym  of  what  is 
grandest,  most  glorious,  most  liistori<-,  and  most  sacreil  in 
tiie  achievements  of  Christian  architect  inc. 
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In  one  respect  Sancta  Sophia  is  inilike  every  other  anti- 
quarian monument  of  Constantinople.  Those  other  an- 
tiquities of  the  city  helong  wholly  to  the  past,  and  have 
no  future.  The  battered  Theodosian  walls  can  never  Avith- 
stand  the  shock  of  war  again.  Up  the  broken  Serj^ent  of 
Delphi  m  the  Hippodrome  no  oracular  response  will  ever 
pass  to  some  future  suppliant.  Their  part  in  the  world's 
history  is  done.  They  are  ancient,  classic,  hoary ;  but 
with  each  day  becomes  more  remote  the  age  for  which 
they  were  formed,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

Sancta  Sophia  belongs  to  the  past  as  well.  In  537,  a 
whole  generation  l^efore  the  birth  of  Mohammed  the 
Prophet,  its  great  dome  swept  heavenward  as  skylike  as 
it  does  to-day.  Yet  that  church,  vre  may  Ijelieve,  has  a 
future  as  glorious  as,  perhaps  more  glorious  than,  its  past. 
The  Eussian  sees  in  it  the  future  cathedral  of  Trium- 
phant Orthodoxy.  The  fatalistic  Moslem  has  a  saying 
that  at  last  it  will  be  restored  to  the  Giaours.  Sultan 
Mohammed  II  was  never  more  profound,  more  pliilo- 
sophic,  more  truly  great,  than  on  the  day  of  conquest. 
An  Ottoman  soldier,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory  or 
fanaticism,  was  destroying  the  mosaics  in  Sancta  Sophia 
with  his  mace.  '•  Let  those  things  be ! "  the  Conqueror 
cried.  With  a  single  blow  he  stretched  the  barbarian 
motionless  at  his  feet.  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  he  added, 
so  the  historian  declares,  "  Who  knows  but  in  another 
age  they  may  serve  another  religion  than  that  of  Islam  ?  " 
What  the  future  of  this  cathedral  is  the  wildest  spec- 
ulation cannot  grasp.  In  the  legend  of  the  common 
people,  a  Greek  priest  was  celebrating  the  liturgy  when 
the  exultant  army  of  the  Sultan  burst  through  the 
doors.      Taking  the  cross  in  his  hand,  the  priest  slowly 
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\\\x\\\\vvw  to  one  of  the  secret  eliainhers,  and  there,  Avitli 
the  cross,   is  \vaitiii!j,"  still  ! 

The  Chureli  of  Sancta  Sophia  rises  on  the  crest  and 
western  side  of  the  first  hill.  It  stands  just  outside  the 
limits  of  ancient  Byzantium.  To-day  its  confused  and 
shapeless  pile,  bounded  by  four  massive  minarets,  encased 
in  gigantic  liuttresses,  made  grotescpie  by  wide  painted 
stripes  of  alternate  yellow  and  white,  tills  the  horizon  of 
the  eye  from  every  direction. 

Like  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  it  traces  its  history  by  an 
unbroken  diain  back  to  Constautine  himself.  It  is  a  lit 
coincidence  that  those  two  cathedrals  —  one  the  vastest 
sanctuary  of  Western  (.*atliolicism  and  the  other  of  Eastern 
Orthodoxv  —  should  both  have  l)een  first  erected  bv  the 
first  Christian  Kmpcror.  It  is  another  coincidence  that 
neither  was  intended  by  its  founder  to  be  the  metro- 
]>olitan  church  of  either  the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome. 
That  <listinction  in  (Constantinople  was  intended  for  the 
Church  of  Saint  Irene,  and  in  Rome  for  that  of  Saint 
John  Lateranus. 

Its  foundations  were  laid  in  820,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan 
temple,  in  the  presence  of  Constantino  himself,  a  few 
months  after  his  return  from  the  council  of  Nice.  It 
was  a  basilica,  and  its  erection  occupied  ten  months. 
It  was  dedicated,  not  to  tlie  lady  So]»hia,  tlie  legendary 
martyred  mother  of  three  legendary  ni;iityi-ed  daugh- 
ters. Faith,  lIo|)e,  and  Charity,  as  is  sometimes  said; 
nor  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  as  is  more  com- 
monly believed.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  divine  Sophia, 
or  Wisdom  of  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  (iod, — that  is,  to 
Christ  himself. 

Its  dedication  and  name  is  a  result  and  souvenir  of 
the  theoloLnc  war  which  had  raired  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
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That  Constantine  ever  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  back 
to  the  paganism  he  had  abjured,  I  do  not  believe.  He  was 
a  Christian  rather  than  a  pagan.  Still  he  was  a  politician 
more  than  either.  In  the  struggle  of  Clmstian  creeds  he 
meant  to  be  fomid  the  champion  and  leader  of  the  win- 
nmg  side.  The  Arians  had  just  been  defeated  at  Nice. 
The  behevers  in  Christ's  oneness  and  equality  with  the 
Father  were  in  the  ascendant.  So  for  a  time,  as  long  as 
the  great  majority  were  on  that  side,  Constantine  was  a 
Trinitarian.  Hence  the  chiu-ches  which  he  founded  in 
that  first  summer  day  of  Orthodoxy  were  devoted,  one  to 
the  Wisdom  of  Clu-ist,  and  one,  the  chiefest,  to  the  Peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

Thirty-four  years  afterwards  his  son  Constantius  II, 
unable  to  rival  liis  father's  military  successes,  and  burning 
with  a  natural  desire  to  surpass  his  father's  architectural 
acliievements,  tore  it  do^vn  and  rebuilt  it  anew,  crowning 
it  with  a  dome  of  brick.  At  this,  its  second  consecration, 
twenty  thousand  idolaters,  converts  from  paganism,  were 
baptized.  AVhen,  the  following  year,  Juhan  the  Apostate 
ascended  the  throne,  the  brick  dome  gave  way,  and  crushed 
the  pulpit  and  part  of  the  pavement  m  its  fall.  The 
excited  Christians  reported  that  this  dome  was  so  full  of 
a  heavenly  spirit  that  it  thus  committed  suicide  rather 
than  exist  after  the  accession  of  a  heathen  emperor.  A 
wooden  dome,  less  dangerous  and  less  sensitive  to  religious 
error,  took  its  place. 

This  edifice  of  Constantius  became  the  Patriarchal 
Church,  and  was  hallowed  by  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom. 
When  Chrysostom  was  deposed  and  exiled,  a  fierce  fight 
ensued  between  his  foes  and  adherents :  many  persons 
were  killed ;  the  church  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
afectionate  devotion  of  his  followers  is  said  to  have  res- 
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cued  tlir  pulpit  and  the  |Mt riardial  tliroiic  from  tlie 
sju'rili'u'ious  liaiiics.  A  tlii-niic.  asscrtiMl  to  Itc  the  ncit 
one  on  Avliidi  lit-  sat.  and  a  ])iil])it.  htdiewd  to  1«'  the 
same  frui,n  which  liis  sennuns  were  tlnnidered,  are  now 
{^reserved  witli  ereihdous  reverence  in  the  Patriarchal 
Church  at   Thaiiar. 

A  tliird  sU'nctiU'e  was  erected  l>v  Thcodosiiis  11  and  con- 
secrated Avitli  special  solemnity  in  41">.  Lon^uer-lived  than 
its  predecessors,  it  was  the  clnef  Christian  teni})le  of  the 
capital  during  the  reign  of  nine  emperors  and  under  fifteen 
patriarclis. 

In  'jo2  l)roke  out  the  lionihle  Revolt  of  the  Xika.  The 
tlanies.  first  kindled  foi'  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  then 
kindled  anew  hy  the  hopeless  liatc  of  the  defeated  party, 
consumed  an  untold  nuniher  of  cjiurches,  ])alaces,  baths, 
houses,  and  puhlic  huildings.  When  at  last  (juiet  was 
rest()red,  tiie  Emperor  .Itistinian  Keheld  fidiii  his  half- 
hurned  ])alace  a  hroad  Mack  hell  reaching  from  the 
Golden  Horn  to  tlie  Marmora.  The  greatest  grief  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  his  i-eniorsefnl  snhjects  is  said  to  iiave 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  ('hurcli  of  Sancta  Soi»hia. 
thi'ice   huilt.   was  again   uttci-ly  destrovecl. 

Tliis  clinrch  Justinian  determined  to  restore  on  a  scale 
of  magnilicence  such  as  the  woi  Id  had  never  heheld.  It 
shoidd  1(1'  exjtialioii  in  stone  of  ids  own  mistakes  and 
sins  as  a  so\ereign.  It  should  comineiiioiate  the  over- 
throw of  disorder  ami  reliellion.  and  the  pacihcation  of 
the  «-apital  and  Empire.  In  it  his  own  glory  should  ])e 
einl)odied,  and  succeeding  ages  should  there  Ijehold  tin; 
enduring  momnuent  of  his  reign.  It  >lii)uld  preserve  as 
well  the  memory  of  hi-  impress  Theodora,  whose  nohh; 
courage  had  saved  jiis  imperilled  throne,  whose  image 
was  stamped  with  liis  upon   e\eiy  coin,  and    whose  name 
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was  joined  with  his  in  every  decree.  It  should  be 
worthy  of  them  its  founders,  and  —  as  far  as  lay  in 
seemmgly  limitless  human  resources  and  m  the  highest 
human  skill  —  of  the  Saviour  for  whose  worship  it  was 
designed. 

Anthemios  of  Tralles,  the  most  skilful  architect  and 
engmeer  of  the  century,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  utilize 
the  power  of  steam,  —  a  man,  Agathias  says,  "  able  to  imi- 
tate earthquakes  and  thunderbolts,"  —  was  chosen  archi- 
tect in  chief.  With  him  were  associated  Isidoros  of  Miletus 
and  Ignatios  the  restorer  of  the  Augustseum,  architects 
of  almost  equal  ability  and  fame. 

An  angel  was  considered  to  have  revealed  the  plan  of 
Sancta  Sophia  to  the  Emperor  in  a  dream,  —  not  indeed  in 
its  entirety  and  elaborateness  of  detail,  but  the  one  idea,  the 
main  conception,  which  afterwards  the  architects  were  to 
develop  and  clothe  with  form.  This  conception  was  that 
of  a  dome,  of  the  greatest  possible  diameter,  made  the  seg- 
ment of  the  largest  possible  circle,  elevated  to  a  dizzy 
height  and  sustained  by  the  least  possible  support.  The 
revelation  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  conception  of  a 
dome,  —  which  was  no  new  idea,  though  afterwards 
almost  monopolized  by  a  single  school,  but  in  the  most 
perfect  combination  of  these  conditions.  Anthemios  was 
to  be  no  mere  developer  or  servile  imitator  of  any  sys- 
tem then  existent.  Byzantine  architecture  was  to  spring 
into  its  fullest  development  almost  at  a  bound.  Sancta 
Sophia  was  "  at  once  the  herald  and  culminator  of  a 
new  style." 

How  wide  a  dome  could  be  safely  built,  it  was  for 
Anthemios  to  judge.  That  question  decided,  it  was  next 
for  him  to  determine  the  least  possible  amount  of  support 
necessary  to  maintain  it  in  the  air.     Until  those  two  prob- 
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lems  wvvv  solved,  the  work  ((Hild  li.iidK'  ncjiii.  Tlicw 
li()\vi.'\"cr.  liriiiL:  oiitf  (Ictcriiiiiicd.  the  (■(hisI  riitt  inn  coidd 
\)v  puslu'd  (til  as  lapidlv  as  iiicaiis  and  material  were 
provided. 

Pruelaniatioiis  were  sent  all  over  the  Knipire,  aiinoun- 
cinj.^  the  work  Justinian  had  l)e*!:un,  and  inviting  tlie 
co-operation  and  assistance  ot"  the  laitlilul  and  devout. 
Patriotism,  personal  aiiiliit  imi.  desire  of  the  Emperor's 
favor,  hope  of  })referinent,  e\er\ thing  comhined  with  lialf- 
l»agan  superstition  and  genuine  piety  t(j  aid  as  far  as  tlun' 
could.  We  speak  of  the  Sancta  Sophia  of  Justinian.  It 
is  fitting  that  the  great  fabric  should  he  peculiarly  illustra- 
tive of  his  fame.  But  it  is  rather  the  outcome  and  crea- 
tion of  a  people  in  its  most  gilded  age.  It  is  rather  the 
l)urst  of  a  century's  enthusiasm  than  the  slow  coustruc- 
ti(tii  of  imperial  jiower.  In  the  cdihce  centred  then,  as 
has  centred  ever  since,  the  whole  heart  of  the  15y/.antine 
Eiii))ire. 

Coiitrilmtions  poinx'd  in  from  l']iiropt',  Asia,  and  Afri<a. 
—  even  from  remotest  provinces.  The  rich  gave  of  their 
abundance.  More  than  one  jxior  widow  ca--t  in  all  that 
.she  had.  Imperial,  national,  and  private  treasures  were 
lavislied  like  water  as  tlu^  work  pi-ogressed.  When  earthly 
resources  failecl,  it  was  thought  that  celestial  aiil  was 
atforded.  An  angel,  flisgiiisecl  as  a  doiike\-bo\.  —  a  form 
in  which  miiltcIs  are  seldom  met.  —  was  reported  to  have 
led  a  string  of  mules  to  .secret  vaults,  and  to  have  brought 
them  iiack  with  their  baskets  laden  with  gold.  Justinian, 
a  laborer's  tools  in  his  hands,  toiled  with  the  workmen. 
Till'  angelic  assi.sfants  were  as  tireless  as  he.  At  night, 
wiien  all  were  asleep  but  the  uatrhmcn.  the  walls  con- 
tinued  to  grow   by   invisible   bands. 

()iii»-.   wlicii   tin-    nifii    were   taking  their  noonday  rest. 
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a  man  in  white  raiment  suddenly  a})peared  to  the  boy 
who  watched  their  tools,  and  told  him  to  hurry  the 
men  hack  to  their  work.  The  !)oy  hesitating  to  leave 
his  post,  the  stranger  said,  "  I  will  stay  here  till  you 
come  back."  The  boy  went  on  his  errand,  ])ut  before 
he  returned  the  story  was  told  the  Emperor.  He  de- 
clared the  man  in  white  to  be  an  angel.  He  gave  the 
boy  nnich  money,  and  despatched  him  at  once  to  a  distant 
province  of  the  Empire,  binding  him  under  most  solenni 
oaths  never  to  return.  The  humble  classes  believe  that 
somewhere  around  Sancta  Sophia  the  outwitted  angel  is 
waiting  for  that  j^ov. 

The  new  chiu^cli  was  to  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  old, 
but,  being  far  larger,  required  nmch  additional  territory ; 
that,  too,  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  quarter  of  tlie 
city.  Part  was  given  gladly  Ijy  devout  proprietors ;  part 
was  bought  at  a  fair  price  by  the  Emperor.  But  the 
widow  Anna  refused  to  aJjandon  the  spot  whereon  she  was 
born.  Neither  bribes  nor  imprecations  moved  her.  At 
last  the  Emperor  came  to  her  house  and  besought  he]-  for 
the  love  of  God  not  to  hinder  his  pious  purpose.  Moved 
by  his  condescension  and  entreaties,  she  made  a  free  gift 
of  her  property,  only  stipulating  that  she  should  be  buried 
on  that  very  spot,  so  that  on  the  resurrection  morning, 
arising  from  the  hallow^ed  ground,  she  might  demand  and 
receive  an  eternal  reward.  The  promise  was  given  and 
kept.  The  bones  of  the  widow  were  laid  to  rest  a  few 
years  after  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building  by 
Justinian  himself. 

Another  proprietor,  a  cobl)ler,  refused  to  give  up  his  bit 
of  land.  He,  however,  was  amintious,  not  of  gold,  but  of 
honor.  Finally  he  agreed  to  sell,  on  condition  of  having 
a  prominent  seat  in  the  Hippodrome  and  l)eing  saluted  by 
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tilt'  troops  in  tlu>  s;inu'  inaiiiicr  as  the  I'jiijx'i'or.  Justinian 
consentcMl.  A  most  i-onsjiiciious  .scat  was  assiuin-d  this 
aspirant  after  distinction.  Imt  its  Itack  was  lirst  tunied 
toward  the  soldiers  and  the  _L!,anies.  Shouts  of  derisive 
laughter  mingled  with  the  salutes  of  tlu;  well-trained 
troops,  when  the  eohhler  tor  the  lirst  and  only  time 
approached   his  distinguished   >eat. 

To  prepare  for  the  foundations,  a  surface  several  lum- 
dred  feet  square  was  excavated  and  made  level.  On  this 
Avas  deposited  a  layer  of  cement  nearly  twenty  feet  thick. 
Close  by  an  oratory.  \\'\\\\  a  small  pavilion,  was  built  for 
the  Emperor,  where  he  might  rest  or  ])ray. 

On  February  -'\.  o-I'l.  dustinian  laid  the  tirst  stone, 
while  bishops  swung  incense  and  the  Patriarch  K[)iphanios 
repeated  ]irayers. 

Anthemios  believed  he  could  sustain  a  dome  one  hundre(l 
and  eiu;ht  feet  in  diameter  with  an  axis  of  no  more  than 
forty-six  feet.  For  its  sup[)ort  he  built  tour  colossal  ])iers 
of  cubical  stone,  bound  together  by  iron  clam])s  and  faced 
in  marl)Ii'.  'j'o  counteract  tlie  ciioi'iuous  lateral  jiressure, 
two  otlhT  innuciisc  though  sliglit ly  smaller  pi. -rs  were  con- 
structed at  both  the  east  and  west  ends.  These  were  a  little* 
nearer  each  other  than  were  the  colossal  piers,  so  the  space 
thus  included  was  a  sort  of  o\al.  At  the  same  time  in 
l)oth  the  north  and  south  sides  two  other  |iiei-s  were  built 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  colossal  piers.  Hence  these 
four  din^ct  su|i|>orts  ami  the  eight  lateral  su]»))orts  were 
arranged  most  distin<'tly  in  l"orm  of  a  <ireek  cross.  At 
the  heiglit  of  nearly  one  hiunlred  feet  four  semi-circular 
arclies  s])rang  from  tlie  four  colos.sal  piers.  ( )n  the  top  of 
tliese  arches  rested  the  belt  or  ])erimeter  which  scivcd  as  a 
base  to  the  circnmference  of  tlie  dome. 

It  is  stated  that  the  only  mortar  u.sed  was  made  (jf  lime, 
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powdered,  brick  and  .slielL"^,  and  pnlverized  elm-bark,  mixed 
with  warm  barley  water,  which  had  been  boiled  till  it  be- 
came a  pnlp.  The 
brick  for  the  arches 
were  made  with  spe- 
cial care.  On  very 
many  were  stamped 
the  words  *H  MeyaXr; 
'^KKkiqcriay  the  Great 
Chnrch,  by  wdiicli 
name,  rather  than 
Sancta  Sophia,  the 
cathedral  has  always 
been  commonly  called 
among  the  Greeks. 
For  the  dome  small 
sqnare  brick  w^ere  pre- 
pared in  Rhodes,  of  so 
spongy  material  that 
five  weighed  hardly 
more  than  an  ordinary 

brick.  On  each  were  stamped  in  Greek  the  initials  of 
the  verse,  ''  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.  She  shall  not  be 
moved.  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early."  These 
brick  Avere  j)laced  in  layers,  which  diminished  in  thickness 
towards  the  apex  of  the  dome.  On  completion  of  each 
twelfth  layer  relics  of  saints  were  inserted,  and  priests 
intoned  prayers  and  hymns. 

It  was  believed  that  celestial  music  cheered  the  work- 
men whenever  they  grew  weary.  An  auspicious  dream 
never  failed  the  Emperor  when  in  doul)t  as  to  some 
perplexing  question  or  detail.  Thus  when  the  archi- 
tects could  not  agree  as  to  the  shape   of   the  apse,  an 
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aiip-l  in  a  vision  showed  tlic  KnipiToi"  that  it  nnist  he 
triple.  —  its  ju'cscnt  hn'in.  —  in  acknowlcdunn'nt  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  many  lt'L:vn(l>.  still  art'cctionatt'lv 
cherislu'd  and  ivpeated.  •■prove."  as  says  Bayct,  *•  how 
this  *rigaHtic  enterprise  wronuht  itself  into  the  popnlar 
iniauinatiun."' 

Tile  elnirdi  was  i-eady  loi'  consecration  on  Deeeiiilx'i*  1^4, 
•»-i7.  The  Lirand  procession  stai1e(l  iVoni  the  ("hnr<-h  of 
Saint  Anastasia.  and  woinid  its  solemn  way  \)\  the  Hippo- 
drome and  the  (treat  Palace,  thionuh  the  Angiistivnin.  to 
the  southern  door  of  the  iinier  narthex.  There  Justinian 
removed  liis  crown  —  never  so  uladly  laid  aside  as  tlien  — 
ami  pliceil  it  in  the  haiid>  of  the  Tatriarcji  Mena>.  Then 
alone  he  passed  thi-omih  the  central  door,  and  alone  ail- 
vaneed  as  far  as  the  anihon.  oi-  pnljtit.  From  a  s(»nl  full 
of  the  eompleted  ma,Lniilicen<-e.  an<l  of  Itui'stinnyiiratitude. 
he  uttered  the  exelamat  ion  which  will  he  icmemhered  as 
lont^  as  Sancta  Sophia  endm-es.  and  >o  loud  th.it  the\  who 
liad  not  crossed  the  thi-eshold  heard  his  exultant  accents, 
••(ilory  to  (l(jd  who  has  deeme(l  me  worthv  to  acconi|)lish 
sucli  an  undei-takiuLT  I  Solom(»n.  I  have  conipiered  thee  I  "' 
-o\o/xctJi/.  t'ei'iKiqcrd  (T€.  As  he  sjMtke.  he  was  stand- 
ing close  heside  a  great  mosaic  wherein  Solomon  was 
represented  looking  round  in  >|ieechle>s.  wonderiiiLT 
admiration. 

That  day  the  enlii-e  po|)nlation  of  the  nieli-ojtolis  feaste(| 
as  guests  of  the  Empenir.  Moreovei-.  tliiity  thousand 
measures  of  wheat  and  several  hnndied  weight  of  gold 
were  distrihuted  among  the  po(»i-.  ( )n  Christmas  morniuLr, 
the  church  Avas  thrown  open  to  |iuhlic  woi'shi|>.  'I'Ik; 
thanksgivings  and  reioieinLT-^  contimied  thi-oULrli  fourteen 
day>. 

1  he  common  .■'tatement  that  >e\»'nteen   \ears  were  oceu- 
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pied  in  the  erection  of  Sancta  Sophia  lias  been  disproved 
more  than  once,  most  forcibly  of  all  by  Du  Cange.  From 
January  532,  to  February  533,  thirteen  months  Avere  em- 
ployed in  preparation  and  in  partial  accumulation  of 
material.  From  February  23,  533,  when  the  first  stone 
was  put  in  place,  to  December  24,  537,  four  years  and  ten 
months  were  devoted  to  construction.  Hence,  in  the  mar- 
velloush^  brief  space  of  less  than  six  years,  the  entire 
fabric  had  arisen  from  its  ashes,  and  stood  forth  majestic 
and  complete.  Such  rapid  achievement  would  have  been 
impossible  had  not  the  pious  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
ecpialled  that  of  its  Emperor.  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome 
required  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  for  building; 
Saint  Paul's  in  London,  thirty-five  years ;  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  seventy-two  years ;  Milan  Cathedral,  over  five  hun- 
dred years ;  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  years ;  Sancta  Sophia,  finished  centuries  before 
those  other  venerable  Christian  temples  were  begun,  not 
quite  six  years  ! 

The  immensely  larger  Hippodrome  had  determined  the 
direction  of  the  Great  Palace  and  of  the  Augustaeum,  inas- 
much as  structural  symmetry  required  that  their  sides 
should  present  parallel  lines  and  not  divergent  angles. 
The  same  architectural  law  controlled  the  axis  of  the 
church,  rising  in  their  vicinity,  and  overrode  the  custom 
of  rigid  Orthodoxy,  which  would  have  pointed  its  cathe- 
dral towards  the  east.  The  divergence  is  221°  ^  hence  the 
direction  of  the  church  is  east  southeast  and  west  north- 
west instead  of  due  east  and  west. 

The  length  of  Sancta  Sophia  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-three. 

Despite  many  indications  given  by  contemporary  writ- 
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ers,  till'  cost  must  remain  \(^rv  largely  a  matter  of  (-(m- 
jectiire.  l*r(»l>al)ly  the  eai'eliil  ami  lain naoits  estimate  of 
tlie  Greek  historian.  I'rolVvsor  l*a|)arri_!j;oi)()iilos.  is  near  tlie 
truth,  lie  reckons  the  \ahie  or  cost  of  ground,  material, 
lahor,  ornaments,  and  ehnrch  uti'usils.  at  ahuut  ')24.(MIO.O()(> 
Greek  drachmas  of  to-day.  or  ahout  C.  I. (100. (MM)  dollars. 
The  common  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Saint  Peter's  is 
240,0(M).000  fram-s,  or  less  than  4S,()(M).(MM)  dollars.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  no  other  Chi-istian  church  has 
cit  all  a])])roached  Sancta  So])hia  in  the  \ariety  and  ]>re- 
ciousness  of  its  marhles.  and  ahove  all  in  the  ])rodinal 
employment  of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  in  deco- 
ration, and  for  the  sacred  vessels.  The  ex])enditin-e  for 
Sancta  Sophia  was  doubtless  greater  than  for  any  other 
sanetuarv  ever  reared  by  a  (Christian  people  to  tin  gloiy 
of  their  (lod.  \o  marx'el  that  even  imperial  and  pri\ate 
munilicence  were  ina(le(|uate  for  such  outlay.  One  may 
alm(jst  credit  the  mournful  Zonaras  as  he  laments  that 
even  the  waterpipes  of  the  a((ue<lucts  were  melted  to  ob- 
tain leail  for  covering  the  roof,  that  the  schools  were  shut 
so  the  salaries  of  tlie  teachei's  might  be  divrrted  to  this 
one  all-ingulbng  channel,  and  that  so  nmch  money  was 
withdrawn  fi-om  its  ordinary  use  as  to  ]»lunge  the  ]>eople 
"into  general  ignorance  and  l»ai!>aiism." 

The  contempoi'arv  writeis.  Piokopios  and  I'anlos  Silen- 
tiarios,  seem  h'ading  us  by  the  hand  as  they  )>oint  out  the 
wonders  of  the  com))lete(l  church.  'IIh'  otlx-r  Byzantine 
writers  refer  to  Sancta  Sojdiia  with  cipial  admiring  amaze- 
ment, 'i'liey  specially  dilate  on  its  graceful  and  airy 
appearance,  and  upon  the  brilliant  gorgeousness  ot  its  inte- 
rior. Th«'V  jticture  it  as  an  immensity  of  glitter,  and 
dazzle  the  reader  with  the  floods  of  light  ])oured  through 
innumerable  windows,  and  relle<ted  from   mosaics  of  color 
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and  u'nld.  I'niknpids  is  .sjM'll-ltnimd  at  the  ('(iiiic.  mIikIi 
SL'enu'd  tn  liim  "  >iis[>ciiilf(l  Kv  a  diaiii  lioiii  licaxcii." 
S('\cii  ]iiiiidrc(l  \t'ai's  later.  Nikctas  ('lioiiiatcs  (•all>  it  "aii 
carllilv  licavcii,  a  tliroiu-  of  di\  iiic  iiiauuili'cncc.  an  iinauc 
of  tlu-  lirmaiiK'nt  created  liv  the  Aliiiiiility."  In  tlic 
strange  fonvteentli-centui'v  hook  attrilnitcd  to  Sir  .lolm 
Mandevillc  it  is  declared  to  lie  "tlie  laii-est  and  nohlest 
elmreli    in    the   world." 

'I'lie  leading  niodei-n  anthorities  are  no  less  enlogistic. 
Sir<iilhert  Seutt  savs:  " 'I'lie  interio)-  .  .  .  ajipears  to  nie 
to  he  in  some  res])ects  tlie  noh]e>t  which  has  e\cr  heen 
designed,  as  it  is  the  most  daring.  \\  hen  ue  <'onsider  the 
uliole  as  clothed  witli  the  richest  heantie.^  of  snrhice. — 
its  piers  inernsted  with  inlaid  marhles  of  every  hne.  its 
arcades  of  marhle  gtjrgeon.sly  car\cd.  its  domes  and  vanlt- 
ings  re-^jilcndeiit  with  gold  mosaic  intei's|)ei'se(l  with  solemn 
fignres,  and  its  wide-spreading  llnors  rich  with  marhle  tes- 
selation.  o\cr  which  the  hnoyant  dome  lloats  self-sn])- 
ported,  and  .seems  to  sail  over  yon  as  yon  nio\e.  —  I  can- 
not fonreivo  of  anything  more  astonishing,  nioic  solenni. 
and  more  magnilicent ."'  Fergusson  i.^  stronger  still: 
"  Internally,  at  least,  the  verdict  seems  ine\  itahle  that 
Sancta  Soj)hia  is  the  most  ])erfect  ami  nio>t  heantifid 
church  which  has  yet  heen  erected  hy  any  ("hristian  ]ieoj)le. 
\\  hen  its  fnrnitm-e  was  com|iletc.  the  \crdict  wdidd  have 
heen  still  more  strongly  in  its  hi\or.  It  may  he  donl)ted 
wliether  any  Christian  church  exists  in  any  age  so  l)ean- 
tiful  as  tliis  marvellous  creation  of  IJy/antine  art."  It  is 
the  o])inion  of  Bayet  that  "tlieie  exi>ts  init  in  the  history 
of  ('liii-.tian  ai't  a  <liuich  w  lio-c  inipoi-tance  is  greater." 
Liihke  sj)eaks  of  Sancta  Sophia  a>  "the  highest  model  of 
all  future  ages." 

These  writers,  while  anioiej;  the  most    esteemed   authoii- 
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tics  of  till'  iiim'tct'iitli  ct'iitiirv,  wot,  liowevor,  arcliitccts 
ur  art  critics;  that  is,  specialists.  But  it  must  be  ackuowl- 
(.'(lijfcd  that  the  iiiii»i"c>>iitn  [)ro(hicc(l  on  the  avera_ii:e  siglit- 
scer  to-dav  is  far  (liferent.  Must  visitois,  the  iirst  time 
tlicy  cuter  Saucta  Sopliia.  feel  a  sense  of  (Hsa})jiointment 
tiiat  is  a  sliH'k  and  almost  pain.  Now.  as  to  the  eager 
glance  nf  Tnurnefort  :  ••  It  appears  excessively  clumsy  out- 
side" ])r.  i'larkc,  profe.s.sor  at  Cambridge,  England,  in 
17'.>'.'  found  '■  its  general  appearance  gloomy,'  and  even  the 
dome  exhibiting  "•  uuieli  more  of  a  subterranean  than  of 
an  aerial  character."  Ilobhouse,  who  saw  it  rather  with 
tln'  eyes  of  his  travi'lling  companion.  Lord  IJyion,  than 
with  his  own,  exclaims,  "In  nothing  answeiing  to  the 
idea  men  have  of  Saint  S()})hia,  it  disa])]»oints  any 
sanguine  expectation."'  After  the  Iirst  visit,  many  a 
strangrT  goes  away,  repeating,  unconsciously  perha])s,  th(i 
very  Words  of  Lady  M.ii'y  Wort  ley, ^^olltagu  :  "Perhaps  I 
am  in  the  wrong,  but  some  'i'urkish  m(js(pies  jdease  me 
better." 

it  is  utterly  im[)o>sibIe  for  us  to-day  t(.)  ])icture,  even 
faintly,  what  that  tem])le  must  have  ))een  as  Justinian 
beheld  it.  All  that  the  j)(»wer.  the  wealth,  the  art,  the 
skill,  the  devotion  of  the  i-ivilizcd  world  could  eicate  was 
tlieie.  So  it  ndght  well  gleam  and  sti-etch  awa\"  and  soar 
before  his  eiM'a])tured  gaze. 

Siner  then  innnei(»us  buttresses,  great  ami  •-mall,  high 
and  low.  and  buildings  of  every  sort.  ha\e  been  pile(| 
around  it,  and  nudlle  and  disligure  its  form.  The  light  of 
many  windows  has  been  obstructed,  and  many  others  have; 
been  clo.sed.  Through  Mussulman  devotion,  the  mosaic 
pictures,  though  jireserved.  have  been  covered  over,  and 
tlie  i-ro.s.se.M  and  other  ('hri>tian  emblems  defaced.  The 
<'ountless  pricele->>i  oiMiamiiits  of  gold   and   sihcr  liaNe   dis- 
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appeared.  The  decorations  and  ecclesiastical  liirnitiin; 
added  by  the  Ottomans  are  incongruons  with  and  mar  thci 
whole  architectural  design  of  the  edifice.  Above  all  must 
one  remember  that  Sancta  Sophia  is  centuries  older  than 
the  sanctuaries  with  which  it  is  commonly  compared,  and 
that  it  has  been  worn  by  the  feet  and  dimmed  by  the  dust 
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of  countless   throngs    of  worshippers    during    more    than 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  Justinian  stretched  the  atrium, 
a  spacious  rectangular  court.  This  was  enclosed  on 
three  sides  l^y  porticos  which  opened  upon  it,  supported 
by  a  row  of  marble  columns  and  built  in  brick  arches. 
On  the  fourth  side  it  connected,  Ijy  means  of  five  doors, 
with  the  exo-narthex  of  the  church.      In  its  centre  was 
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tlif  jiliialr.  an  iiiiiiiciix'  lta>iii  of  niimiiiLi  water  wlio'c  the 
wnrsliinpLTs  washed  their  hands  and  h-et  hel'nic  attend- 
in_u'  service.  Aionnd  the  rim  i»t'  the  piiiale  ran  one  of 
thosi'  cnrioiis  inserijitions  called  hv  the  (Irrcks  ••crah- 
hke"  hecanse  it  conld  he  read  e(|uall\  from  left  or  ri^iit  : 
XIM'OXAXO.MIl.MAMllMOXANOMMN.  "Wash  tin  sins. 
not  merely  thy  connteiianee.  "  Alrinm.  |ihiale,  inscrip- 
tion,  one   after   the   other   lomj.'  a,uo   disa]»|iea!'e(l. 

The  t'Xu-narthcx.  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet 
lonu  and  twenty-fonr  feet  wide,  was  c'XcL'L'din_nly  })lain  and 
austere.  Here  pauans  and  excomnnmicated  ])ers()ns  mi,i,dit 
stand,  hnt  <-onld  adxaiiee  no  farther,  eiiti'ance  to  the  sanc- 
tuary being  deined  them.  \\\  li\e  doors  it  comnnnncateil 
witli  the  narthex. 

The  narthex  was  of  the  same  length,  hut  was  thirty-thi-ee 
feet  wide.  At  its  south  end  was  the  Eui]>eror"s  vestihide, 
thi-ongh  which,  when  making  an  ollicial  oi-  pnhlic  eiiti-y. 
lie  came  into  the  narthex.  and  there  leasing  his  crown  and 
sword,  jiassed  thence  into  the  ihurcli.  At  the  north  end 
was  a  similar  vestihiile.  the  place  of  the  deaconesses. 
Thence  hy  ;i  winding,  inclined  plane  the  women  who 
wi-hed  to  worshiji,  and  who  were  not  ]ierniiltei|  to  eiiier 
the  sanctuary  with  the  men,  might  ascend  to  tlie  gallery 
above,  called  the  gvnaikoidtis,  oi*  women's  ipiarler.  Uotli 
classes  of  catechumens,  ('hristiaiis  who  weic  expiating 
po.st-haptismal  >in^.  and  |)ci-»ions  not  yet  admitted  to  full 
communion,  i-eniaiiied  in  tin-  narthex.  .\ine  hron/e 
iloors.  in  tri|)le  rccogintion  of  the  Triinty.  admitted 
to  the  church.  The  imperial  door,  wider  and  higher 
than  the  others,  was  in  the  middle,  directly  ojipositc 
the  ap>e. 

The  stone  tiircsholds  (»f  the  eight  less  exalted  doors  arc 
worn  deep  I>y  the  feet  of  umnunhcied   million^  of  human 
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iicinu's,  ("liri>tiaii  and  .Moslciii.  who  lia\t'  jjasscd  in  to  wor- 
ship. A>  thr  >tian_u"('r  tenters  now  thionuh  tlic  less-trochh'n 
central  })t)rtah  Ik-  niav  well  linger  with  involuntary  pause 
at  the  open  door.  Imagination  is  to  restore  the  ancient 
•riories,  to  ])aint  afresh  the  hidden  mosaics,  to  recall  in 
long  procession  the  imi)erial  en>wnings,  the  ])atriarchal 
consecrations,  the  triumphs,  funerals.  mi))tials.  that  have 
here  had  place.  IJack  the  soul  treads  thi'oULih  the  woru- 
out  centuries  to  Justinian  and  Theodora  the  restorers, 
and  to  Constantine  the  first  founder  of  Sancta  Sophia. 
All  that  humanity  has  been  and  has  seen  and  done  since 
that  hist  imperial  Christian  century  seems  compressed  and 
centre(l  here. 

The  ponderous  Moslem  curtain  pushed  aside  and  the 
threshold  i)assed,  hefore  him,  around  him,  aho\e  him, 
nnfolds  the  vastitude  of  s])ace,  shut  in  from  the  outer 
World  and  consecrated  as  Sancta  Sophia.  So  ])roportionate 
are  the  various  dinn'iisions  that  realization  of  its  vastness 
does  not  comi'  as  a  >udden  rcNclation.  hut  dawns  as  a 
gradual  growth,  liike  the  apocalyptic  city,  for  ultimate 
residenc<'  wherein  Sancta  So|)liia.  like  every  «'arthly  sanc- 
tuary, was  to  lit  niaid\ind.  tlie  length  and  hreadth  and 
height  of  it  seem  e(pial.  W'eic  the  apse  less  far  away, 
were  the  ape.x  of  the  dome  less  iiigli  or  the  dome  itself  less 
wide,  were  there  a  narrower  vista  down  which  to  ])eer.  did 
a  forest  of  cohunns  in  the  centi'al  plan  coiduse  ami  ohscun; 
tlie  view,  the  cathedial  would  at  onic  apj»ear  immens(». 
l)Ut  its  projiortions  grow  hy  ga/ing.  I'.ach  dimension  at 
tirst  dwarfs  every  other,  hut  .soon  each  hecoiues  a  factor  to 
magnify  the  rest. 

Hn  the  right  and  left  long-di;i  wn  aisles,  hi-oad  as 
<hurches,  are  cut  otV  hy  colomiades,  and  are  imagined 
rather  tlian  heheld.      No  mnnerals  can   ever  ])ictun!  space. 
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Figures  are  cold  and  shadowy  allies,  though  we  must  sum- 
mon them  to  our  aid.  The  nave  —  unbroken,  unob- 
structed, open  space  enclosed  in  space  —  is  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  terminates  in  an  apse  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  western  doors,  and 
is  bounded  on  its  heavenward  side  by  the  dome  which  soars 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  marl^le  floor. 
Lengthier,  broader,  loftier  cathedrals,  with  arrowy  spires 
and  groined  and  fretted  vaults,  have  been  reared  in 
various  lands  since  Anthemios  and  Isidoros,  their  labor 
done,  were  gathered  to  their  well-earned  rest.  But  among 
all  the  Christian  sanctuaries  of  the  world  there  is  not 
another  with  a  nave  at  once  so  spacious  and  so  sym- 
metrical as  this. 


oh*. 
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TIr*  ctlu'R'al  domi'  was  and  is  tlic  iiiiri\alK'(l  master- 
piece ut  Saiicta  Sopliia.  Forty-live  uvneratiuns  of  ])ro- 
gressive  civilization  and  endeavor  haw  since  passed  away, 
hut   it    lias   never   heen    surpassed   or   ecjuallech 

The  relative  degree  ot  arehiteetural  })erfeetion  among 
domes  may  he  fairly  gauged  hy  the  follow  ing  test :  let  fall 
a  ])er])endicular  from  the  summit  of  the  dome  to  the  plane 
which  passes  through  its  base;  make  this  perpendicular 
the  numerator,  and  make  the  diameter  of  the  dome  the 
denominator,  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  :  all  other  thini^s 
heuig  equal,  the  smaller  the  fraction,  the  more  perfect  is 
the  dome.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia 
is  108  feet ;  its  perpendiculai-.  the  distance  from  its  apex  to 
its  base,  is  4G  feet;  hence  yY?-  ^^'  about  ■^■^.  will  i-ej)rescnt 
its  fraction.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's 
is  lo!)  fei't,  but  its  per])endicular  is  IIMI  fei't  ;  its  fraction, 
tlierefore,  is  -jff,  oi-  about  }|.  The  diameter  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  now  Santa  Maiia  Kotonda.  is  14;]^  feet, 
but  its  ]>er])endicnlar  is  the  same;  hence  its  fraction  is  ]|. 
So  the  relative  fractions  are:  Saint  P'ter'^.  ]|  ;  the  Pan- 
theon, j^l  ;  Sancta  So})hia's.  ^\  . 

These  details  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  com]»rehen- 
sion  of  that  which  constitutes  tin-  peerless  distinction  of 
Sancta  Sophia.  Those  two  wider  domes,  stujx'udous 
masterpie«'es  as  they  are,  are  eclipx-d  in  beauty  as  well 
as  daritig  bv  that  skv-mocking  vault  wliich  Antbemios 
threw  into  the  aii-  tliirtecu  bundled  and  sixty  yeai's  ago. 
In  Saint  iV-ter's  at  Koiiie  the  dome  i>  conijdejnent  of 
the  building,  and  not  it>  major  design.  Tliere  the  dome 
exists  for  the  sake  (»f  the  building,  and  not  the  building 
for  the  dome.  In  Sancta  Sophia  this  is  all  reversed. 
Here  the  doiue  is  the  «'iid.  and  the  structiu'c  on  which 
it  rests  is  but    tlic    means   to    uphold    it    and    lift    it    near 
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the  >k\'.  TIm'  (loiiic  »it"  Saiicta  Sii[thia  is  the  inspiivd 
text;  all  tlic  lower  stnictmc  —  Imt tresses,  walls,  carved, 
and  <-liisc'lled  coliiiiiiis  —  \>,  after  all,  only  the  sermon  in 
stone. 

The  aisles,  called  katachoiiineiia,  Avere  a])out  lifty  feet  in 
liei'jlit.  and  so  intercepted   by  the  colossal  ]iiers  as  to  form 
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on    each     >i<le    oi     the    ehlllfll     tlll'ee    eha|te]le(l     ehaillhers,    of 
wllieh     the    eeiitial     Was    the    lar;je>t. 

()\er  the  exiHiiarthi'X  ami  iiarthex  ami  ai>les  exfeiided 
the  wide  Lrallery.  the  eynaiUoiiitis,  thus  hoiindinu'  every 
side  save  towards  the  east.  Kven  tlie  Km])n'ss  liad  her 
station    here.       DiirinLT   the   lif)iM'    of    worshi])  no    wonian 

niii^ht    elite)-   helow   eXce])t    those    esteemed    \  eiiei;il  ile    from 
tlieir   vrwation    or  aire.       Tiielined    planes,   winding-   in    the 
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givat  iionlirni  .111(1  .sdiithcni  oiucr  pii-rs,  coiHliu'tcd  iVoia 
(nit>i(lt'  till'  cliiiivli  1,)  thr  u'x  iiaikoiiiliv.  Tlir\-  wciv  thus 
d('\ist'(l  that  the  lair  (Icxntt'cs  might  uiiscfu  ascend  u^ 
tlu'ir  places,  and  not  hv  tlicir  visihlc  in-cscnco  distract, 
the  devotions  of  tlic  incii  ht-low.  So  wi(h'  is  tlio  ])as- 
sagc  that — accui'ding  to  a  tradition  (iincnt  among  the 
rabble  —  the  Km})rcss  always  i-odc  in  hci-  carriage  t(j 
the  to]). 

One  hnndri'd  and  >e\en  colnnnis  addeil  >irength  and 
dignity.  Their  ninnher  alVorded  a  designecl  hnt  whimsical 
victory  ot  jnst  our  hun(hvd  cojunnis  to  .Instinian's  leinple 
over  the  house  huilded  hy  Wisdom  in  the  1  >ook  of  Tro verbs, 
for  which  "she  hath  hewn  ont  her  seven  ])illars."  These 
colnmns  were  richei-  in  association  e\en  than  in  their 
rarity,  heaiity.  or  size.  They  had  been  gathered  from  the 
most  famons  tem]»les  of  the  classic  world,  and  were  the 
legacy  be<|neathed  Ijy  dead  paganism  to  the  rising  sancln- 
ary  of  the  new  faith.  Forty  was  esteemed  an  ans])icions 
and  im])erial  nnndx-r;  therefore  forty  were  marshalled  on 
the  gnjnnd  lloor.  T],,'  othei-  si.\ty-se\-eii  were  arranged 
about  the  gynaikonit  is.  'i'hongh  Ti-oy.  Cy/.icns.  Athens. 
Rome,  the  Cyclades.  and  Mgyj)t  had  i-epresentatives  among 
those  ]»illared  foi'ins.  yet  oidy  si.\tei'n  can  he  ideiitilied 
A\itli    ahsolnte   ceitaintw 

1  he  splendid  eight  of  se!-|)ent  ine  —  fonr  mi  each  ,>idi'  of 
the  nave  iM'iieath  lhegic;it  arches — weie  sent  li\  Constan- 
tios.  Prefect  of  l']|(liesns.  and  were  esteemed  the  most 
uiagnificeid  which  had  awed  the  worshijijK'rs  in  l)iana  s 
Ephesian  Tmiplf.  'i'lie  eight  of  |ior|thyry — arranged  in 
pairs  between  tin-  colossal  piers  a)id  the  piers  on  the  east 
and  west — were  bestowed  hy  the  b'omaii  lady,  the  l)ati-i«ian 
Marcia.  Once  they  stood  in  the  'iVm|tle  of  the  Snn  at 
Balbek.       Anrelian.   \ictoiions   (»\er  f^hicen   Zenobia,  con- 
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veyed  tlieni  to  Rome.  At  last  they  became  the  property 
of  Marcia,  and  were  her  welcome  ottering,  tendered,  as  she 
phrased  it  in  her  letter,  "for  the  salvation  of  my  sonl." 
'Tnep  Tr]<;  i//v;(t/c%  /xov  (TOiTy]pia<i.  The  other  twenty-four 
below  are  of  various  richest  marble,  rose-colored,  bluish, 
variegated,  yellow,  and  black  with  veins  of  white  and 
brown.  The  sixty-seven  above  in  the  gynaikonitis  are 
smaller  in  size,  but  no  less  rare ;  forty  are  of  vert  antique, 
twenty  of  jasper,  and  seven  of  granite.  Over  the  history 
and  origin  of  these  last  ninety-one  the  German  Salzen- 
burg  and  other  scholars  have  toiled  with  conscientious 
tediousness  and  inadequate  result. 

The  carving  of  the  capitals  is  marked  by  intricacy  of 
detail  and  elal^orateness  of  design  requiring  months  of 
labor.  Though  distinctively  Byzantine,  Grelot  can  hnd  no 
better  descriptive  term  than  ''  gothicized  Greek,"  and 
Gibbon  sarcastically  says  '•  every  order  of  architecture  dis- 
claims their  fantastic  forms."  Their  numerous  monograms 
are  marked  by  endless  variety  and  ingenuity  of  device. 
They  are  sUll  visible,  unimpaired  and  perfect,  in  the  front 
and  rear  of  almost  every  capital  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on 
thirty-six  of  the  capitals  in  the  gynaikonitis.  "'"  Justinian 
Emperor"  is  the  most  frequent  formula  of  all,  occurring 
over  fifty  times,  and  ^-  Theodora  Augusta  "  is  hardl}^  less 
often  seen.  The  capital  surmounting  the  most  southwest 
of  the  columns  of  Marcia  centres  peculiar  interest.  It 
])ears  the  monogram,  "  Year  of  the  World  G042,  12th  of 
the  Indiction."  The  Greeks  reckon  that  Christ  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  world  ooOS.  Hence  this  capital  and 
column  were  poised  in  place  in  the  year  534,  and  possess 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  stand  erect  while 
the  cathedral  rose  around  them. 

Ordinary    marbles    were    disdained   for    the    floors    and 
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walls.  Onlytlio  rarest  know  ii,  tlit>  most  ditHcult  tool)tain. 
the  most  strikiiiu-  in  <()lor  ami  tint,  spotted  and  ^•eined, 
were  sought  out  in  the  (juarrit's  of  the  world.  Then,  from 
the  jirofusion  accumulated  at  the  capital,  only  the  dainti- 
est,   choicest,    and    most    ])erfect   were    selected.       Taulos 


SoLTiiwKM-   Intkkioi:,   nil:   Coumn    <i.n    tiii.    liKiiii    hki.nc    thk 
rii:>r   Om:    kkkcti;!)    in   Sancta    Sopiiia 


Silentiarios  enumerates  them  all  with  a  ili'liniteness  which 
hewilders  :  Eiryptian  piupliyry;  rose;  PhrvLnan.  with  hhiish 
anil  whitisii  Nciiis;  Laeonian.  LTeeii  and  wliite;  Carian, 
r<Ml,  with  white  and  hmwn  lines  rinmin^^  tlirouirh;  Ly- 
dian,  wherein  green  and  ytdlow  were  hlended  ;  Lyhian, 
hlui.sh  and   hull^j  Celtic,  black   with   veins  of  white j  lios- 
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poric,  white  with  veins  of  hlack ;  Thessahan,  variegated 
green ;  Molossian  ;  Proconnesian,  —  a  concourse  of  quarries, 
wherem  each  vied  in  the  proffer  of  its  best.  The  floor  of 
the  narthex  and  gynaikonitis  was  laid  in  immense  marble 
flai>;s.  The  walls  of  the  colossal  piers  and  aisles  were  lined 
to  their  top  with  exquisite  marble  veneering.  The  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  was  inlaid  in  such  a  manner  that,  seen  from 
the  great  western,  the  imperial  door,  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  were  revealed  ••  in  the  thousand  dyes  of  the 
veined  marbles"  rolling  in  undulating  waves  towards  the 
altar. 

In  fadeless,  incorruptible  mosaic  was  the  effort  made 
to  set  forth  the  church's  imperishable,  radiant  beauty. 
Through  its  minuteness  and  prodigality  of  toil,  mosaic 
decoration  resembles  gobelin  tapestry  Ijut  wrought  in 
stone.  Thu-ty  thousand  individual  tiny  cubes  are  required 
for  the  composition  of  a  single  yard.  Yet,  with  lavishness 
of  art  and  labor  such  as  never  has  been  elsewhere  beheld, 
the  ceilings  of  the  narthex,  dome,  semi-domes,  vaults,  great 
arches,  apses,  and  the  spaces  above  and  between  the  capi- 
tals were  one  unbroken  maze  of  mosaic  of  gold  and  of 
e^■ery  hue.  The  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stury,  the  life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  contemplation  of 
which  the  world's  filial  devotion  always  loves  to  linger, 
the  sublime  tales  of  martyrs  and  saints  who  had  won  their 
crowns  and  in  their  footsteps  guide  the  world  up  to  glory, 
streamed  their  priceless  sermons  everwhere  on  the  rapt 
worshipper.  When  the  sun  set,  darkness  did  not  always 
come  down  on  the  mighty  minster.  The  flames  of  six 
thousand  silver  lamps,  tossed  from  the  sacred,  glittering 
surface,  "made  the  niglit,"  Theophanes  says,  ''as  brilliant 
as  the  day." 

Each  of  the  four  colossal   piers  bore  the  name  of  the 
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cliiii'th  tatlitT  wliosc  lioly  lite  was  ixjrtraycd  in  mosaic 
iijioii  it  :  tlic  >onth('a>t  was  that  of  Saint  I)a>il  :  tlu-  nortli- 
east,  of  Saint  Gregory;  the  .southwest  and  nurtliwest,  of 
the  two  Saints  Gernianos. 

The  ironostasis  shut  ott'  tlie  l>ody  of  the  chureh  from 
the  central  apse,  which  contained  the  bema,  or  holy  place. 
'i'his  iconostasis  was  a  succession  of  panels,  fourteen  i'eet 
in  lieight,  inlaid  with  gold  and  di\"ided  by  twelve  heavily 
gilded  i)illars.  It  was  covered  with  the  })ainted  figures  of 
Christ,  the  Holv  Virijin,  and  the  saints.  Throu<i:h  it  three 
doors  admitted  to  the  bema.  On  the  middle  door  a  shield 
bore  the  carved  monograms  of  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
blended   in  form  of  a  cross. 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  bema  stood  the  ahar,  •■  marvellous 
in  form,"  "  made  of  all  most  precious  things  which  the  sea 
and  the  earth  produce."  On  it  in  mosaic  was  wrouglit 
the  following  prayer:  •'I'liinc  own  from  thine  own,  O 
Christ,  thy  servants  Justinian  and  Tlieodora  bring  thee, 
whicli  gi-aciously  receive,  thou  Son  and  Word  of  (Jod, 
who  didst  l)ee(^me  incarnate  and  wast  crucilied  for  us. 
Keep  us  in  tlie  ( )itho(l().\:  faitli.  and  increase  to  thine 
own  gl(jry  the  Empire  thou  hast  intrusted  to  us.  and 
heed  the  int(!rcessions  of  the  Holy  Motiier  of  (iod,  even 
tlie  ever-l)lessed  Virgin  Mary."     The  altar  was  ap|)roache<l 

and  entirely  >Un'olindeil  li\-  tlll-ee  ste]>S  eoxereil  with  gold. 
It  was  suppoi'ted  ly  gold  pillais.  W'lioever.  man  or 
woman,  in  damjei-  y^i  life.  gra>pe(i  one  of  tliox-  jiillars, 
was  .safe. 

Its  depressed  upper  surface,  called  tlie  Sea.  was  of  beaten 
gold,  studded  with  ])reei(»ns  stones.  (  )ii  it  \(itive  offerings, 
such  as  im))erial  crowns,  wei-e  often  jilaced.  prior  to  being 
de])osite(l  in  tlir'  definite  n-ceptacle  in  the  bema.  In  Sl'i 
Michael    I    Ihuil:    lieavv   embroider'-d    ctirtains    round    the 
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altar.  It  was  in  time  rei)laced  by  one  less  elaborate  and 
costly,  whicli  the  Latin  Crusaders  knocked  to  pieces  in 
12U4  and  shipped  to  France.  Their  impious  greed  was 
profitless  however,  inasnnich  as  m  a  furious  storm  the  ship 
conveying  the  broken  altar  was  wrecked  in  the  Marmora 
and  its  cargo  lost.  A  third  altar,  the  gift  of  Michael  VIII 
in  1262,  served  until  1453.  Mohammed  II  climbed  upon 
it  on  the  day  of  Conquest  and  there  made  his  prayer.  It 
was  then  removed  and  destro}ed. 

Above  the  altar  rose  the  ciborium,  or  canop}-,  supported 
by  silver  pillars  and  surmounted  ])}-  a  sphere  of  gold  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  in  weight,  on  which  stood  a 
cross  of  purest  gold  weighing  seventy  pounds.  Around  the 
cil^orium  hung  eight  candelabra  of  solid  silver.  The  crown 
of  Constantine  was  suspended  near.  When  Isaac  Angelos, 
by  a  sudden  revolution,  was  made  Emperor  in  1185,  and 
nothing:  else  was  at  hand  for  his  coronation,  this  crown 
was  placed  upon  his  unworthy  head.  Here,  too,  was  sus- 
pended, in  a  jewel-wrought  golden  sheath,  a  disk  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  chiselled. 

East  of  the  altar  the  synthronon  lined  the  wall.  Here 
were  the  thrones  of  the  bishops,  with  that  of  the  Patriarch 
in  the  middle,  all  resplendent  with  gold. 

West  of  the  ])ema  were  the  soleas  and  choir,  shut^  off 
from  the  main  l)ody  of  the  church  by  a  gilded  paling.  The 
soleas  was  set  apart  for  the  officiating  clergy,  and  the  choir 
was  the  place  of  the  readers  and  chanters.  It  is  said  that 
Justinian  at  first  intended  to  cover  the  pavement  of  the 
soleas  and  choir  with  gold,  and  that  he  desisted  from  fear 
they  might  be  despoiled  Ijy  some  subsequent  emperor. 

The  ambon,  or  pulpit,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  a  little  east  of  the  centre  of  the  church.  Built  of 
the  rarest  marbles,  it  was  profuseh-  adorned  with  jewels 
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and  l:i>1(1  I'liaiiid.  Alxivc  spirad  a  doiiu'  foviTed  willi  uold 
plates  ami  fiiilicdiK'(l  with  |»rcci()iis  stones.  Siirniountiiii'' 
all  was  a  cross  of  solid  gold.  In  this  spacious  amhun  the 
emperors  were  erowned.  It  was  apiiruaehed  by  two  gor- 
geous staireases.  The  annual  revenues  of  Eu-vi)t  had  been 
exjXMided  in  the  decoration  of  the  soleas  and  andjon. 

The  throne  of  the  l-anpeior  nnist  ha\e  fronted  the 
pul})it,  though  nearer  the  hema. 

The  two  minor  apses,  north  and  south  of  the  main  apse, 
were  devoted  to  the  diakonikon  and  skeuophylakion. 
The  former  was  appropriated  to  the  priests;  the  latter 
was  the  storehouse  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  the 
sacred  utensils.  In  it  was  kept  an  almost  incredible 
lunnber  of  crosses,  chalices,  ^■ases,  iidic  shianes,  and  of  all 
objei-ts  em[)loyed  in  the  i-itual  of  the  church.  Most  re\ered 
were  the  twenty-four  copies  of  the  (J()s|)els,  written  on 
parchment,  with  the  highest  skill,  and  enclosed  in  massive 
gold  cases,  —  case  and  (iospel  weighing  i)\(t  two  hundred 
])onnds. 

The   Wol-(U.  Liold.  sil\e|-.  jewels.   pl'eeioUS.  I'arest.  ]»l-icel<'ss. 

gi-ow  monotonous  in  desci-ibing  Sancta  Soj)hia.  As  in  the 
Jerusalem  of  Solomon,  silvei-  and  gold  in  this  temple  were 
as  ]»lenteous  as  stones.  .\s  one  ))ores  to-day  over  the 
amazed  descriptions  drawn  by  tliose  who  saw  Sancta 
Sojihia  ill  its  pri>tiiir  iieifrrt  ion.  if  seems  as  if  no  one 
feature  of  it  could  have  been  >lrikingor  distinct .  NothiiiLr 
anvwhere  was  superior  to  tln^  rest.  Kverytliing  everv- 
where,  wjiich  by  itself  might  have  been  esteemed  a  luarvcd, 
was  confused  with  other  objects,  all  eipially  marvellous. 

Whht  and  where  was  tlir  llnly  W.ll.  so  often  and  so 
reverently  referred  to,  aic  ipie>tio]is  which  lia\e  prompted 
many  a  conjecture.  Perhaps,  as  says  Du  ('ange,  it  was  a 
mo-.;iic  nc:ir  tlir  li'iiia,   whi«-h   pictured   ('In-ist    .><eated  and 
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revealing  his  mission  to  the  perplexed  woman  of  Saraaria. 
Perhaps,  as  maintains  the  Patriarch  Constantios  I,  it  was 
an  opening  still  visible  in  the  church,  whereon  Justinian 
placed  the  curb  which  he  had  brought  from  Jacob's  well. 
Perhaps,  as  thinks  Labarte,  it  was  a  room,  since  destroyed, 
existing  formerly  outside  the  church,  and  connecting  w^itli 
it  by  a  door  still  seen.  Wherever  and  whatever  the  Holy 
Well,  the  Emperor  was  wont  to  prostrate  himself  before 
it  when  about  to  engage  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuar}-. 

In  the  horologion,  near  the  baptistery,  the  Emperor 
sometimes  gave  an  informal  audience.  This  was  a  hall, 
which  derived  its  name  from  a  crimson  sun-dial  which 
Justin  II  placed  near  by.  The  metatorion  was  a  chamber 
wherein  the  Emperor  often  reposed  when  exhausted  by 
the  lengthy  service  of  the  church.  The  triklinos  tho- 
ma'ites  was  the  library,  whither  a  new  crowned  sovereign 
usually  withdrew  after  his  coronation. 

The  baptistery  was  situated  outside  the  southeast  corner 
of  tJie  church,  near  the  narthex.  Built  long  before  Jus- 
tinian's day,  its  escape  uninjured  from  the  conflagration  of 
5. J 2  was  counted  a  miracle.  It  still  exists,  unmodified  in 
form,  and  serves  as  mausoleum  of  two  Ottoman  sultans. 
The  lower  lialf  a  square,  the  upper  half  an  octagon,  it  is  a 
miniature  Byzantine  church.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  its  narthex  communicates  with  Sancta  Sophia.  The 
apse  on  the  east  and  three  niches  on  the  other  sides  give 
it  the  marked  form  of  a  Byzantine  cross.  A  narrow 
passage  and  a  stairway  in  the  nearest  buttress  lead  to  a 
small  rectangular  dome-covered  chapel  on  a  level  with  the 
gynaikonitis. 

In  Justinian's  day  more  than  a  thousand  persons  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church.     Among 
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thi-in  were  a  lniiidrcil  woiiini  who  saiiLi'  l>_v  lit'tics  in  llio 
fhuir.  This  liIciidiiiL;  ol'  u'l'iillfi-  voices  witli  ihi-  harslicr 
iiutt's  of  iiii'ii  was  most  uiiii-iial.  —  ()riciital  custoiii  to  this 
ila\"  iv(|uiriii_u-  that  wuiiu-n  Ik-  >ilciil  in  the  chuirlies. 
Diiiiiiii"  tlic  folic  )wiii_ii-  ct'iituiv  the  host  of  at  tt'iidaiits  (liniin- 
ishcd  Itv  almost  a  half.  h  ihcii  comitiiscd  scvi'iity-livo 
di)or-kt'cjM'r>.  twcnt\-li\c  chantcis.  one  hiindrcd  and  sixty 
readers,  .seventy  snh-ileaeons,  forty  deaconesses,  une  hun- 
dred and  lifty  deacons,  and  eighty  preshyters.  Tn  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  —  that  nioment(,)Us  period 
of  the  Dukai  and  Konmenoi  —  the  lilinuy  was  eelehrated 
almo>t  daily,  althonuh  at  lii'st  oidy  on  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  the  lireat  festivals.  .Iu>titiian  had  set  ajiart  eleven 
thousand  shops,  the  entii'e  income  of  which  was  dexoted 
tu  the  sup})urt  of  the  cathedral.  Moreover.  man\  Chris- 
tians bequeathed  it  legacies  in  their  wills.  Yet  in  the 
fourteenth  and  lifteenth  centui'ies  a  foi-mal  service  was 
.M-ldom  held,  since  the  patlu-tic  jtenury  of  the  I'jupire 
foinid   it    dillicult   to   provide   tapers  and   oil. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  entii'e  tal>i"ic  delied 
natui'al  convulsions,  and  ie(|uired  neither  hnttressing  noi' 
repaii's.  'i'lien  <»n  .May  •">.  ooS.  an  earth(|nake  threw  down 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  dome  and  semi-dome,  and  hy 
tlieir  fall  the  amhon  and  cihoi'ium  were  (lashe(l  in  ]»ieces. 
A  new  dome  was  constrneted  hy  the  younger  Isidoros.  a 
nejthew  of  the  associate  of  Anihemios.  Theie  seems  no 
sntlicient  rea.><on  to  donht  that  this  dome,  still  existing,  is 
an  e.xact  re])rfHlnction  of  the  one  it  replaced.  The  engineers 
a.s.serted  tiiat  tlie  first  dome  gave  way  hecause.  in  Jus- 
tinian's eagerness  to  see  liis  church  complete,  the  trame- 
work  had  hcen  remo\c(l  licfoir  the  masonry  had  lime  to 
liarden.  So  now  the  framework  wa«>  umlistui'hefl  hir 
al)ove  a  vear.      Then  the  lioor  of   the   churi-h    was   Ihjodeil 
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several  feet  deep  with  water,  and  the  tmibers  Avere  let  fall 
one  by  one.  Thus  it  was  thought  the  jar  woukl  be  less 
than  if  they  were  removed  in  any  other  way. 

The  church  was  again  dedicated  on  December  24,  562, 
just  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  proudest  inaugural  day. 
Of  the  original  chief  actors  at  that  first  consecration,  all 
but  one  were  gone.  The  saintly  Patriarch  Menas  had  died. 
His  successor,  Eutychios,  soon  to  be  deposed  for  heresy, 
presided  at  the  dedicatory  rites.  Anthemios,  Ignatios, 
and  the  elder  Isidoros,  were  dead.  The  faithful  Theodora 
had  been  for  fourteen  years  only  a  memory  cherished  by 
her  husband,  whose  devotion  death  and  time  w^ere  power- 
less to  affect.  Justinian  alone  remained,  —  a  bowed,  trem- 
bling, weary  old  man  of  seventy-nine.  His  impetuous 
spirit,  like  his  Ijlood.  had  cooled  with  age.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  dome  cost  liim  almost  as  many  years  as  the 
church's  erection. 

Through  the  next  three  hundred  years  the  cathedral 
seemed  impregnable  to  decay.  Tlie  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  867,  rent  the  walls  in  many  places.  The  four  enor- 
mous buttresses,  which  equally  disfigure  and  support  the 
tliurch  on  the  north  and  south,  were  then  piled  against  it 
by  the  Macedonian  Basil  I.  Tlie  western  semi-dome  gave 
way  in  975.  Its  restoration  and  otlier  important  repairs 
then  undertaken  occupied  five  years.  Scarcely  were  these 
completed  when  another  portion  of  the  dome  fell  down  in 
October,  986.  Romanos  III,  in  the  eleventh  century,  bar- 
barously gilded  all  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  The 
Patriarch  John  VII,  just  a  generation  later,  rendered  a 
more  useful  service  by  cleansing  and  restoring  all  the 
mosaics. 

The  northeastern  portion  seeming  insecure,  Andronikos 
II  built  four  unequal  and  unsightly  buttresses  against  the 
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eastern  wall.  Nrvcriliclcss.  the  cciitral  a|)so  ]iartial]y 
came  <li»\vii  twcnty-ciuiit  years  at'tcrwaids.  dra^LTgiiig  the 
eastern  scnii-donie  in  coninion  ruin.  Simeon  the  Prond, 
of  Russia,  and  his  nohles  sought  to  have  tlieir  humble 
part  ill  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  tein])le.  Though 
harassed  l»y  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde,  who  had 
almost  erushed  Russia  under  their  iron  sway,  the  Russians, 
des])ite  their  j)overty,  got  together  a  generous  sum,  and 
sent  it  southward,  with  the  prayer  that  it  he  laid  on  the 
blessed  altar  of  Sancta  Sophia.  Rut  the  u>ur)iing  Em]>e- 
roi-  John  \\  cmhf/.zlcd  the  pious  ottering,  and  si)ent  it  all 
in  payment  of  the  Turkish  niei'eenaries  who  eon.-;tituted 
the  larger  part  of  his  rchd  army.  The  i-ightful  Emperor, 
J(jhn  V,  was  at  last  linnly  seated  on  his  throne,  and  at 
once  undertook  the  last  restoration  of  the  clnireh  made  by 
a  Christian  emjx'roi-. 

The  ehureh  lia>  never,  before  or  sinee,  been  in  so  ])iii- 
able  condition  as  just  before  the  Ottoman  Conquest.  It 
and  the  Kmjiire  had  gro\Mi  old  together.  It  was  a  f|ue.s- 
tion  wliirli  would  outlast  the  otlier.  the  feelde.  dving 
Kmpiic,  or  the  decaying  church. 

The  historical  importance  of  Sancta  So]>hia  is  almost 
houndle.>s.  No  other  church  in  any  laud,  no  other  struc- 
ture i-eare(l  in  any  age  by  human  genius,  has  held  so 
large  a  place  in  a  nat  ion-  lifr.  ••  in  its  name  is  centred 
the  entire  din'ation  of  Ry/antiiie  history."  Tlie  Cathedral 
of  iiheiins,  .Xotn^  Dame,  Westminster  Abbey.  Saint  Peter's. 
the  Parthenon,  tenanted  and  crowded  as  they  are  by  tlirill- 
ing  associations,  evoke  not  .sn  countless  memories.  This 
is  the  otficial  sanctuai'v  of  an  I-]m|iire  wherein  Clmich  and 
State  were  one.  and  wbicli  through  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred years  was  the  heir  and  e(|ual  of  liome.  V \^  its  nave 
and  aisles  swe|)t  the  pageantry  of  monarch  and  pontiff  — 
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baptismal,  nuptial,  triumphal,  funeral  —  through  the  reign 
of  sixty-eight  successive  emperors,  and  under  one  hundred 
and  six  successive  patriarchs. 

Here  in  his  gilded  chamlDer  Heraklios  I  was  told  of  the 
first  victory  just  won  b}'  sectaries  of  a  then  unknown 
Arabian  prophet  over  Christian  troops.  Towards  the  east- 
ern apse  dethroned  sovereigns  and  convicted  traitors,  seek- 
ing the  only  asylum   which  sacrilege   dared  not  invade, 

madly  fled  for  refuge.  At  the 
imperial  door  Leo  VI  the  Phi- 
losopher, because  of  his  unlaw- 
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ful  marriage,  was  denied  admittance  by  the  indignant 
Patriarch,  and  compelled  to  go  away  in  shame.  In  the 
walled-off  portion  of  the  gynaikonitis,  shut  apart  for  the 
solemn  convocation  l^y  a  marble  barrier.  Ecumenical 
Councils  have  been  held :  its  recesses  seem  echoing  even 
yet  with  the    hot  eloquence  of   Photios,  and   the  wran- 
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gling  of  Greek  and  Latin  l)isli()ps  over  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  rival  chiinis  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople. 

There  heside  the  Ephesian  eohnnns  stood,  in  !)S7,  the 
pagan  envoys  of  tlic  Russian  Vladimir,  who  had  been  sent 
over  tlie  world  ••  in  search  of  the  true  religion."  The  re- 
splendent majesty  of  the  temple,  the  veneral)le  liles  of 
priests  in  gorgeous  sacerdotal  robes,  the  celestial  elianting 
of  till-  choir,  the  mounting  clouds  of  incense,  the  reverent 
hu.sli  of  bending  thousands,  all  the  mystery  of  an  un- 
kno\\ni  and  sense-subduing  ritual  bore  captive  the  untu- 
tored minds  of  those  rustic  children  of  the  North.  As 
their  historian  Karamsin  declares,  "This  temple  seemed 
to  them  the  abode  of  Almighty  God  himself,  where  he 
manifested  his  glory  direct  to  mortal  eyes." 

So  the  envoys  went  back  to  their  Slavonian  I'rince,  and 
told  their  story  in  the  following  words :  "•  We  knew  not  if 
we  were  not  ah'eady  in  lieaNcn.  Verily,  on  earth  one 
could  never  lind  sucii  riches  and  such  magnificence.  We 
can  only  believe  that  one  was  surely  in  the  ])resence  of 
God,  and  tliat  the  worship  of  all  oihci-  countries  is  there 
]»y  far  sui'jiassed."  \  l.idiiiiir  accepted  tlie  narration  and 
the  faitli  of  Ills  en\()ys.  lie  was  baptized  as  the  s]»irit- 
ual  .sun  of  tlie  l'an[)erors  Basil  II  and  Constantine  IX, 
and  was  soon  close;  l)ound  to  iheiu  by  bonds  of  marriage 
as  the  wedded  husband  of  tjiejr  sister  tln'  Princess  Anna. 
Vladimir  and  the  Knssians  ever  since,  grateful  that  fi'om 
Constantinoj)k;  they  had  received  tlie  boon  of  their  holy 
faith,  <-lung  to  the  great  Mother  Clnircb  and  their  Chris- 
tian coreligionists  with  filial  and  fraternal  fidelity.  13e- 
neatli  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar  the  worship  is  the  same  to- 
day as  that  which  cairie(l  captive  the  envoys  in  Sancta 
Sophia. 
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On  July  16,  1054,  while  the  church  was  thronged  by 
the  Orthodox  clergy  and  people,  Cardinal  Humbert  and 
two  other  Latin  bishops,  legates  of  the  Pope,  walked 
steadily  up  the  nave  till  they  reached  the  altar  in  the 
holy  place.  Then,  standing  under  the  colossal  mosaic 
picture  of  the  meek-eyed  Christ,  whose  arms  were  stretched 
in  blessing,  they  laid  upon  the  altar  the  papal  excommu- 
nication of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  and  the  anath- 
ema against  the  seven  deadly  heresies  of  the  Greeks, 
devoting  them  and  all  who  shared  their  doctrines  "to 
the  eternal  society  of  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Then 
"  they  strode  out,  shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and 
crying,  'Let  God  see  and  judge.'"  Thus  the  seamless  robe 
was  rent ;  the  hitherto  undivided  Christian  Church  was 
torn  in  twain,  and  has  never  since  been  reunited.  The 
Protestant  may  ill  determine  or  appreciate  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  contending  parties,  —  of  Michael  Keroula- 
rios  the  Patriarch,  or  of  Leo  IX  the  Pope  ;  the  points  at 
issue,  so  vast  to  them,  may  appear  trivial  and  of  almost 
microscopic  littleness  to-day.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  act  more  disastrous  to  Europe,  and  above  all  to  East- 
ern Christianity,  was  ever  performed  than  this  on  which 
the  silent  walls  of  San  eta  Sophia  looked  down.  Well  may 
Mathas,  Bishop  of  Thera,  exclaim  :  "  Unutterably  frightful 
have  been  the  consequences  of  this  schism." 

Here,  on  Easter  morning,  in  April,  1204,  the  warriors 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  red-handed  from  their  conquest  of 
the  city,  caroused  and  feasted.  A  courtesan,  seated  on 
the  patriarchal  throne,  sang  obscene  songs  in  nasal 
tones  to  mock  the  chanting  of  the  Greeks.  Meanwhile 
the  drunken  soldiers  indulged  in  nameless  orgies  with 
women  of  the  street,  and  the  fane  resounded  with  their 
indecent  and  Satanic  glee.     In  derision  the  consecrated 
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broad  and  wine  were  mixed  with  l)i(x>d  and  dunir.  Mean- 
while strings  uf  beasts  of  bnrden  were  driven  in,  covered 
witii  ))riestly  robes  and  loaded  with  plunder,  'i'he  shocked 
and  s(jrrowing  Pope  Innocent  III  icproached  the  Crusad- 
ers with  bitter  words,  and  declared  that  "the  Greek 
Church  would  see  in  the  Latins  only  treason  and  works 
of  darkness,  and  loathe  them  like  dogs."  The  undying 
memoi'v  of  those  deeds  ling^ers  amon^-  the  (Ireek  inhabi- 
tants  of  Constantinople  to  this  day.  So  it  is  not  strange 
that,  when  the  death-throes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  had 
begun,  many  a  fanatic  (Jreek  looked  with  e(|ual  aversion 
upon  a  doctrine  or  a  soldier  from  the  West. 

On  May  'IW,  1204,  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault,  having  been  tosse(l  in  Teutonic  fashion  ui)on 
the  shield,  was  crowned  in  Sancta  So})hia  first  Latin  Em- 
peror of  the  East.  Twelve  months  afterwards  the  cathe- 
dral ;iffoi'(led  a  spleinlid  sepulrlire  to  the  remains  of 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  real  biaiu  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  It  was  he  who  ])rostitute(l  its  piety  to  mere 
material  advantage,  and  drowne<l  remembrance  of  its  ear- 
lier, loftier  aim — recovery  of  the  IIolv  Tomb  and  ibe 
lIol\  L.Mul  —  in  the  coui|uest  and  sack  of  a  Christian 
capital.  Though  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  his 
physical  and  ment;d  jiowers  continued  unabated  to  tin; 
last. 

A  bw  ni<»nth>  latei-  the  c.ifbe(b-;d  dodps  swung  open,  as 
the  jMirtal  of  ;i  mighty  tomb,  to  receive  a  geulbi'  ;inil 
more  ajtpealing  tenant.  .Mary,  the  i>ride  of  IJaldwin,  had 
remainefl  at  home  when  her  just-wedded  husband  departed 
on  his  wars.  Romantic  and  loving,  she  jiail  besought  in 
vain  that  she  nnght  go  witli  biiu  ;iii<l  .^^li.ii-e  bis  dangers. 
Afterwards  .slu-  had  embarked  b>r  ('onstantino|>le,  that  she 
might  share  his  throne.      Her  sbijt.  dri\cii  from   its  cour.se, 
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was  wrecked  in  Palestine.  Only  after  weary  wanderings 
and  fearful  experiences  did  she  reach  the  capital.  No 
husband  was  there  to  greet  the  worn-out  wife.  Baldwin, 
made  prisoner  in  battle  by  Joannice,  King  of  the  Bul- 
garians, had  been  put  to  death,  and  his  skull,  lined  with 
gold,  was  serving  as  a  drinking-cup  to  his  savage  con- 
queror. Hopeless  and  broken-hearted,  nothing  was  left 
the  wanderer  save  to  sicken  and  die.  The  pathos  of  her 
story  redeems  some  of  the  coarser  horrors  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  and  makes  it  meet  that  she  should  rest  at  last 
within  that  most  regal  pile  where  she  had  dreamed  of 
being  crowned  by  her  husband's  hands. 

Not  a  vestige  can  be  discovered  of  the  tomb  of  Mary. 
Ramnusi  and  Le  Beau  assert  that  the  marble  mausoleum 
of  Dandolo  remained  in  place  until  Mohammed  II  trans- 
formed the  church  into  a  mosque.  Then  the  sword,  spurs, 
helmet,  and  breastplate  of  the  great  commander  were 
given  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Venetian  artist  Bellini,  and 
were  bestowed  by  him  on  the  Doge's  descendants.  Near 
a  Avindow  in  tlie  south  side  of  the  gynaikonitis  may  be 
seen  in  the  pavement  a  marble  slal).  on  which  are  cut  in 
almost  ol)literated  characters  the  name  Henricus  Dandolo. 

On  December  12,  1452,  Constantine  XIII  in  Sancta 
Sophia  proclaimed  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  by  his  official  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  and 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Isidore,  Legate  of  Pope 
Nicholas  V,  officiated  at  the  altar  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual,  and  the  submission  of  Orthodoxy  seemed  complete. 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  which  the  Greeks  deemed 
apostasy  and  sacrilege,  the  cathedral  was  looked  upon 
as  defiled,  and  was  abandoned  Ijy  the  people  till  on  the 
day  of  Conquest  they  again  thronged  it  in  their  mad 
despair. 
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There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  the  long,  troubled 
annals  ut"  the  Kastern  Knipire  tlian  the  ni,u:lit  before  its 
glorious  fall.  On  May  28,  14")>>,  an  hour  before  midnight, 
Constantine  came  onee  more  to  Saneta  Sophia.  The 
siicrament  was  administered,  but  by  Romish  hands,  to  him 
and  to  his  immortal  band,  as  to  the  dying.  He  knew, 
and  so  tlid  eacli  in  that  silent  com[)an\".  that  if  they  were 
faithful  unto  death,  the  sands  of  their  earthly  life  had  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  to  run.  No  hope  of  victory  then 
nickered  in  that  solenni  scene.  No  less  grand  was  it  than 
Leonidas  and  the  Spartans  at  Thermopyla).  All  equal  in 
that  crucial  hotn-.  the  Emperor,  that  he  might  be  ab.solved 
by  all,  begged  the  forgiveness  of  any  wliom  in  his  brief 
reign  he  might  have  unwittingly  wronged.  The  mail-clad 
men  were  not  ashamed  to  weep,  and  their  answering  .sobs 
alone  broke  the  stillness.  Then  the  last  Byzantine  Em- 
peror cro.ssed  the  threshold  that  for  centuries  no  Christian 
sovereign  was  to  tread. 

"The  rite  is  o'er.     The  band  of  bretliren  part. 
Once,  and  but  once,  to  meet  on  earth  aj^ain; 
Each,  in  the  .strength  of  a  collectccl  Iieart, 
To  dare  what  man  may  dare,  and  know  't  is  vain! 
The  rite  is  o'er:  and  thou,  majestic  fane, 
The  glory  is  departed  from  th}'  brow  ! 
lie  clotlifd  with  dust!   tlie  Christian's  farewell  strain 
Hatli  died  within  these  walls;   thy  Cross  must  bow. 
Thy  kingly  tombs  be  spoiled,  the  g(dden  shriius  bii.I  l.w." 

On  tlu.'  following  day  Saneta  Sophia  was  packed  with 
a  throng  such  as  it  had  never  seen  before.  Not  that  the 
conconr.se  was  more  va.st,  but  a  comiuon  agony  lilled  the 
.'jouls  of  all.  Some  were  indeed  clinging  to  the  ancient 
legend  that  when  a  victorious  enemy  n-aelicd  the  Column 
of  Cnnstaiitine  an  an^rel  would    place  ,i    liainiuL''  sword    in 
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the  hand  of  a  little  child,  who  forthwith  would  drive  back 
the  invaders.  The  Ottomans  beat  open  the  doors  of  the 
southern  vestibule,  whereon  may  still  be  seen  the  marks 
of  their  impatient  violence.  The  crowded  mol3  of  refu- 
gees, paralyzed  with  horror,  offered  no  resistance.  No 
blood  was  shed,  either  of  conquered  or  conqueror.  No  vio- 
lence was  used.  The  half-dead  captives — ascetic  monk, 
and  maiden  on  whose  veiled  face  the  sun  had  hardly 
shone,  high-born  lady  and  kitchen  scullion,  patrician  and 
beggar  —  were  bound  together  in  couples,  and  driven 
forth  in  long  files  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Meanwhile  Mohammed  II  was  ridmg  in  pomp  and 
triumph  from  Adrianople  Gate  direct  to  Sancta  Sophia. 
On  foot,  "about  the  ninth  hour,"  he  entered  the  narthex 
by  the  south  door.  On  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary 
he  paused  and  cried,  ''•  God  is  the  light  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  Then  he  ordered  an  imam  to  ascend 
the  patriarchal  pulpit  and  mtone  the  Ezann,  ^\hich,  when 
pronounced  for  the  first  time  in  a  conquered  church,  is 
the  Mussulman  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  So  the  high  notes 
rang  out  in  the  melodious  voice  of  the  Ottoman  priest : 
"  God  Most  High !  God  :\Iost  High !  God  Most  High  ! 
God  Most  Hio-h !  I  declare  there  is  no  God  Ijut  God  !  I 
declare  there  is  no  God  but  God !  I  declare  that  Mo- 
hammed is  the  prophet  of  God !  I  declare  that  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God  !  Come  to  the  temple  of  salvation  ! 
Come  to  the  temple  of  salvation !  Great  God  I  Great 
God  !  There  is  no  God  but  God !  "  As  the  sublime 
cadence,  "  La  ilah  'i  il  'Allah,"  died  away,  the  Conqueror 
climbed  the  altar,  and  bowed  himself  in  prayer. 

This  was  on  Tuesday.  On  the  following  Friday,  the 
sacred  day  of  the  Moslems,  the  church  was  more  formall}' 
consecrated  to  the  faith  of  the  Prophet.     With  all  possible 
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speed  whatever  eiHldciniziMl  Cluistiaiiity  or  served  in  Chris- 
tian worsliip  was  destroyed  or  eoneealt-d.      In   ihe  ai)se,  a 
little  to  the  rii^dit  of  the  broken  altar,  the  niiln"ab  was  set 
in  direet  line  Avith  Mecca  and  the  Kaalxi  towards  which 
all  Moslems  pray.     Tlie  bell,  the  gift  of  Venice,  was  taken 
down  from  the  low  sipiaie  belfry,  and  towards  the  south- 
cast  corner  of  the  mosque 
Conqueror     built     a 
,  massive  minaret  of 
,    whence    the   high- 
g  voice  of  the  nnjez- 
as  to  call  to  prayer. 
Ided,  latticed  elunnbcr 
the    Sultan  —  maiil-i- 
liimiayouii — and 
a  high,  steep  pul- 
pit —  minber  — 
tor     the     Imam 
were  at  once  con- 
-tiiicted.     Mean- 
while, within  and 
without,  frr)m  the 
rounded    summit 
<»f   its    dome    to 
its     foundation 
stones,  the  build- 
uig  was  washed   willi   rosewater.     This  was  not  so  nuieh 
designed  to  i)urify  from  grime  and  (brt  as  from  the  delile- 
ment  caused  ])v  centuries  of  Chiistiau  worshi]). 

Bayezid  IT  ereeted  a  lofty  marl)le  minaret  at  the  north- 
east comer.  The  simple  minaret  of  liis  father,  which 
reached  only  to  tin-  base  (»f  the  d(»nie.  Ik;  raised  to  the 
same   altitude   as   Ids   own.      in     I -^T I    I  lie    overwhelming 
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naval  defeat  of  Lepanto  stunned  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Selim  II  l3elieved  that  his  sins  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  disaster.  In  consequence,  to  expiate  his  unpiety, 
he  erected  the  two  graceful  minarets  on  the  west,  but  in 
no  way  modified  his  scandalous  manner  of  life. 

Gradually  buildings  of  every  sort  have  sprung  up  aroiuid 
the  mosque.  The  earliest  built  were  the  library  and  col- 
lege, erected  in  1454  by  the  Conqueror.  Though  man}-, 
subsequently'  added,  are  necessary  annexes  for  the  conven- 
ience of  servants  and  officials,  or  philanthropic  and  humane 
establishments,  yet,  confusing  and  distorting  the  entu-e 
central  form,  they  seem  like  architectural  fungi. 

The  sultans  have  shown  as  much  solicitude  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Sancta  Sophia  as  did  their  predecessors  the 
emperors.  The  oft-shattered  eastern  semi-dome,  thrown 
down  by  earthquake,  was  rebuilt  by  Mourad  III  in  1575. 
The  same  Sultan  undertook  thorough  renovation  of  the 
mosque,  as  had  also  done  his  great  ancestors,  Mohammed 
II  and  Soule'iman  I.  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
that  accomplished  by  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid.  This  occu- 
pied more  than  two  years,  involved  an  expenditure  of  over 
1,500,000  dollars,  and  was  performed  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  by  the  Italian  architects,  the  Fossatis. 
Every  part  was  tested,  and  whatever  lacked  was  supplied. 
A  framework  of  iron  girders  was  wrought  in  throughout. 
Each  mosaic  was  laid  bare,  carefully  cleansed  and  restored, 
and  then  as  carefully  covered  over.  When  all  was  com- 
plete. Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid,  on  July  13,  1849,  performed 
his  devotions  in  the  renovated  mosque,  and  afterwards, 
with  his  accustomed  munificence,  rewarded  whoever  had 
any  part  in  its  renewal.  A  commemorative  gold  medal 
was  struck,  bearing  on  one  side  the  picture  of  the  mosque, 
and  on  the  other  the  toughra,  or  seal  of  the  Sultan. 
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l>iiiin^-  till'  ici>aii-s,  aii  ovoiit  of  peculiar  and  solemn 
iiiten'st  occiiiTcil  ill  Saiicta  Sophia.  The  story,  I  think, 
has  never  been  told  in  print  before;  nor,  with  safety  to 
those  concerned,  conld  it  liave  been  narrated  till  the  last 
participant  was  dead.  One  day  in  1S4S  only  Christian 
workmen  and  a  few  Christian  lookei-s-on  —  among  them  a 
village  i^riest  —  were  present  in  the  mosque.  A  mason  on 
the  scatfoldiiig  of  the  gallery  leaned  too  far,  and,  falling 

to  the  pavement,  was  instantly 
killed.  As  his  comrades  were 
lifting  him  in  their  arms  to 
bear  him  outside,  one  of  them 
whispered,  ''Why  do  we  carry 
him  out  like  a  dog?  Let  us 
gi\e  him  his  funeral  here  like 
a  (,'hristian."  The  ])riest  con- 
sented. Ill  low,  hurried  tones 
—  for  it  was  j)rison  or  exile,  or 
cM-ii  death,  for  all  coneerned  if 
the  atVaii- were  known  —  he  be- 
gan and  completed  the  siihlime 
ritual  of  the  dead.  There  were 
no  lighted  candles,  no  clouds  of 
incense,  no  wa\ing  erosses,  no  chanting  clioir,  no  n^bed 
mourners,  no  eostnmed  clergy;  only  a  eoiintrv  piiest,  in 
threadbare  and  i)atehed  attire,  and  the  luunblest  of  woik- 
men.  lb;  around  whose  form  they  bent,  though  now 
touched  with  the  mighty  majesty  of  death,  only  a  l)rief 
space  before  had  been  as  lowly  and  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves. \yi  to  what  Byzantine  l<]inperor  were  ever  ten- 
dered obserp  lies  so  memorable  as  these?  The  echoes,  to 
which  the  walls  and  dome  seemed  to  vibrate,  had  been 
voicele.ss  since  14.33.     That  hasty,  sudden  burial  to  which 
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the  dead  man  was  borne  is  to  l)e  reckoned  among  the  most 
thrilling  funerals  that  ever  passed  on  earth.  That  final 
prayer,  Kv'pie.  iXerjaov  fxe,  '•  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me," 
ascending  from  the  lips  of  the  priest,  floated  heavenward 
for  him  from  within  that  sacred  sanctuary  to  which, 
despite  its  centuries  of  alienation,  each  Christian  heart 
nmst  warm  as  to  its  own. 

The  Ottomans  regard  Sancta  Sophia  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  Tlierem  they  but  follow  the  example  of  the 
illustrious  Conqueror,  whose  eager  steps  first  turned  hither 
after  his  hard-won  victory,  and  whose  first  official  act  in 
his  blood-bought  capital  was  its  conversion  into  a  mosque. 
Alone  of  all  churches  submitted  to  Islam,  it  retains  its 
Christian  name,  the  Aya  Sofia  of  the  Moslems  being  but 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  'Ayia  SocfyCa  of  the  Greeks.  As 
fit  accompaniment  of  its  grandeur,  in  formal  mention  the 
word  Kebir  is  always  added,  signifying  the  Great. 

Countless  Mussulman  myths  and  legends  cluster  round 
it.  In  common  belief  there  is,  beneath  the  adamantine 
cement  on  which  its  foundations  rest,  a  broad,  thick  layer 
of  solid  gold,  fastened  here  immovably  by  the  wizard 
power  of  Solomon,  and  chosen  from  among  the  treasures 
brought  him  Ijy  tbe  Queen  of  SlielDa.  On  midnight  before 
Easter  many  Moslems  have  heard  resurrection  chants  and 
triumphal  hymns,  and  have  been  even  blinded  by  the  light 
of  burning  candles  reflected  from  the  walls.  He  who  first 
gropes  in  on  Easter  morning  finds  the  marble  floor  beneath 
the  Turkish  carpet  covered  with  the  shells  of  innumerable 
Easter  eggs.  No  earthquake  may  rend  or  shake  its  walls, 
which  offer  an  asylum,  impregnable  not  only  to  danger, 
but  to  disease.  The  dome  will  exist  eternally,  for  the 
mortar  in  which  its  bricks  were  laid  was  mixed  with  sand 
from  Mecca,  with  water  from  the  Holy  Well  of  Zemzem, 
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"whence  lliiLiar  (|iUMic]ii'(l  tlic  tliii'st  of  tlic  {l\iii<r  TslniuiL-l. 
and  \\\\\\  the  rmphet's  hle>se(l  ,sili\a.  l''lijah  (hiilv  ptT- 
fiiniis  his  (le\(ttiuiis  under  the  exact  centre  ot"  the  dome, 
and,  tlioiiLili  invisihle  to  cuniinuii  eyi'S  and  iini)ali)ahh3  to 
coiiiiiioii  liands,  has  buen  seen  and  recopii/A'd  and  tonclied 
by  holy  men.  I>y  its  mysterions  inlhiencc  miracles  are 
^vrong•ht  on  whoever  at  the  i)i-edest ined  monieii*  tnrns 
towards  the  mihrab  and  prays  with  a  ])nre  lieait.  Thus 
heart  disease  has  been  often  cured,  a  shattered  intell«'(tt 
made  whole,  and  a  lost  memory  restored.  One  will  never 
be  shipwrecked,  nor  will  he  ever  encounter  a  violent  storm 
at  sea,  if  he  has  rul)bed  his  liauds  against  the  southern  dooi-, 
whi<-h  is  made  of  wood  from  Noah's  Ark,  and  if,  mean- 
time, he  repeated  two  prayers  for  himself,  and  another 
for  the  peaceful  repose  of  Noah's  soul.  The  Christians 
confess  their  ignorance  when  tliey  state  that  in  the  j)en- 
dentives  of  the  dome  an;  set  tlie  UKXsaic  forms  of  tlie 
six-winged  archangels,  —  Gabriel,  Michael,  Azrael,  and 
Kaphael,  —  their  faces  since  the  Con([uest  hidden  behind 
a  gilded  star.  Those  fignres  are  really  gigantic  bats, 
thrust  into  the  most  prominent  ])osition  to  ward  olf  the 
evil  eye.  In  former  days,  when  the  church  was  vacant, 
they  talked  with  each  other  in  Iniman  voices,  and  ])re- 
dictcd  coming  e\ents.  Tiiey  have  been  silent  ever  since 
the  bii'tli  of  the  l'i-o])het.  In  comjiarison,  there  I'cinaineil 
nothing  to  foretell,  'i'he  l'roph<'t  lia<l  bei'ii  bom  I  \\'liat 
was  there  more  to  say'.' 

Yet,  though  Aya  Soha  be  the  foremost  mos(|ue  (»f  the 
capita],  and  though  its  sheik  rank  in  Moslem  hierarchy 
second  oidy  to  the  sheik  of  A I  ilaram  in  Mecca,  the 
Ottomans  regard  it  rather  with  the  |>ride  of  con(|nesl  than 
with  atTection.  They  lo\'e  bettei"  many  a  less  regal  mos(|ue. 
founded   by   thiii-  own    ^nlt;in>.  and    reai'ed  by  their  own 
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people.  Despite  all  their  efforts  to  transform  Saneta 
Sophia,  its  Christian  characteristics  can  be  effaced  only 
by  its  own  destruction.  Its  structural  form  has  always 
resisted  the  requirements  of  the  Moslem  ritual.  It  resem- 
bles a  mighty  captive,  ever  mutely  protesting  against  his 
chains.  The  long  rows  of  prayer  carpets  stretch  in  diago- 
nal lines,  inharmonious,  across  the  floor,  and  the  devotees, 
facing  Mecca,  are  forced  to  bend  in  an  unnatural  direc- 
tion towards  the  corner  of  the  church. 

Furthermore,  the  two  distinctive  triumphal  symbols, 
connected  with  the  pulpit,  are  a  perpetual  reminder  to 
its  occupants  that,  though  the  mosque  is  theirs,  it  is  not 
of  them.  From  the  platform,  where  its  preacher  stands, 
hang  the  two  green  silken  flags,  significant  of  the  victory 
of  Islam  over  its  parent  faiths,  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
Every  Friday,  as  its  venerable  sheik  climl3s  the  steep 
pulpit  steps  to  preach  his  weekly  sermon,  he  bears  in  his 
right  hand  an  unsheathed  sword  as  reminder  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Saneta  Sophia  was  won.  So,  would  the 
Moslem  forget  the  long  past  of  the  church,  he  cannot, 
for  the  flags  and  the  sword  are  there. 

During  centuries  non-Moslems  were  jealously  denied 
admittance  to  Aya  Sofia.  The  real  reason  for  this  exclu- 
sion is  given  by  Lad}^  Mary  ^yortle3^  Montagu,  who  says 
it  had  been  so  lonu;  the  chief  of  Christian  churches  that 
perhaps  "  Christians  might  profane  it  with  their  prayers." 
The  Crimean  War,  in  1854-5,  broke  down  many  a  barrier 
of  Eastern  reserve,  and  since  then  the  ground  floor,  and 
often  the  galler}*,  have  l:)een  accessible  on  papnent  of 
a  fee. 

The  exo-narthex  is  hardly  used  save  as  a  receptacle 
of  rubbish  and  mosque  utensils ;  most  of  its  doors  are 
closed. 
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Nun-Moslem  visitors  generally  a}>proaeli  the  narthex 
through  the  northern  vestibule,  this  entrance  being  less 
conspicuous  and  more  humble.  Tn  the  vault  above  the 
door  are  mosaic  portraits  of   Constant iiie   and   .Iiistiniaiu 
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invi.-ible  behind  tliirk  layers  of  paint.  The  Muslenis  eoin- 
nionly  enter  the  narthex  thrnngh  the  soiitlieiii  or  im]>e- 
rial  vestibule,  thus  following  the  footsteps  of  tbeir  fathers, 
who  broke  in  at  this  very  spot  four  bundled  and  forty-two 
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years  ago.     On  the  bronze  panels  of  the  mutilated  door 
are  these  monograms,  of  exceedmg  and  pathetic  beauty : 


Lord,  helji 

Mother  of  God,  help 

Christ,  help 

Year  of  the  Creation 


Theophilos. 

the  Augusta  Theodora. 

the  Emperor  Michael. 

of  the  World  G349,  and  of  the  Indiction  4. 


Hence  this  inscription  dates  from  841  a.  d.     Well  might 

the  sick    and  worn-out  Emperor  Theoj^hilos  eternize  in 

Sancta  Sophia  his  dying  prayer 

for   Theodora,  so  soon  to  be  a  NiiorrnN 

widow,    and    for    their    helpless 

infant  Michael,  already  weighted 

with  the  heavy  name  of  Emperor. 

Above   the    left-hand   panel  the 

words   "  Theophilos   and  "   have 

disappeared,  but  over  the  right 

panel  "Michael  Conquerors"  still 

remains. 

Along  the  walls  of  the  narthex 
the  crosses,  with  their  chipped-off 
arms,  appeal  piteously  to  the 
stranger,  but  the  glittering  gold 
mosaic  ceiling;  shines  down  with 
something  of  its  early  splendor. 
Before  each  of  the  nine  doors  ad- 
mitting to  the  sanctuary  hangs  a  canvas  curtain,  and  on 
each  curtain  is  worked  the  Mussulman  creed  :  "  There  is 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God." 

In  the  brazen  lintel  over  the  central  door  an  open  book 
is  chiselled,  wherein  may  be  read  these  passages  from  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel :  "  The  Lord  said,  I 
am  the  door  of  the  sheep.     By  me  if  an}^  man  enter,  he 
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fshuU  l»e  .■^iived,  ami  shall  coiiu'  iii  and  \^o  out  and  lind 
pasture."  Still  liiglu-r  alioNc  the  cornice  one  perceives  a 
large  mosaic,  which  at  lirst  api)cars  dim  and  sliadowy, 
and  only  uradually  becomes  distinct.  The  Christ,  his 
head  surrounded  hv  the  cruciferous  nimbus,  is  seated 
upon  his  throne.  Ills  light  hand,  always  merciful,  is 
extended  in  benediction.    His  left  hand  grasps  the  Gospel, 


■,\  I  iri:ii\i  i>   ( 'iii;i<  r 


open  to  the  words:  *•  l*(!ace  be  unto  you.  1  am  the  Yv^hi 
of  the  woi'ld."'  (Jii  the  riuht  ami  Id't  are  medallions  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  the  Aichangel  Michael.  Lower 
in  the  scene,  to  tiie  left,  a  crowned  Kmperor.  ]irostrate  on 
his  knees  and  arms,  but  with  sui)pliant  hands,  looks  be- 
.seechingly  toward  the  Saviour.  This  humble  monarch  is, 
doul)tless.  l>asil  11.  the  soldier  iiiNinciblc  in  battle,  and 
the  mosaic  dates  from  the  year  1)8 1. 

The  marble  floor  of  the  church   is   visil)le  only  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  matting  and  car|)ets  are  removed  for 
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cleansing.  It  has  been  broken  and  ground  into  innumera- 
ble fragments  under  the  heel  of  time.  Discolored,  uneven, 
in  places  entirely  gone,  the  story  that  once  billow}'  waves 
were  represented  in  its  dingy  surface,  or  that  richness  and 
beauty  were  visible  in  its  material,  seems  a  mytli. 

The  sultans  have  been  constant  and  lavish  in  their 
gifts.  Tokens  of  their  remembrance  are  on  every  side. 
The  prodigious  chandelier,  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  dome,  was  the  offering  of  Achmet  III,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  enormous  gilded  sphere  hung  there  by 
Mohammed  II.  The  great  oval  urns  of  alabaster,  far  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  main  entrance,  were  sent  from  ■Mar- 
mora by  Mourad  III,  and  can  each  contain  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  The  present  marble 
pulpit,  with  its  carvings  delicate  and  intricate  as  lace,  was 
given  hy  Mourad  IV,  and  made  still  more  beautiful  l)y 
Mahmoud  II.  The  chamber  of  the  Sultan,  resting  on  its 
seven  marble  j^illars,  embodies  the  elegant  and  luxurious 
taste  of  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid.  The  two  mammoth  can- 
dlesticks, flanking  the  mihrab,  were  brought  hy  Soule'i- 
man  I  from  a  church  in  Hungary.  But  to  individualize  is 
to  enumerate  all  the  sultans. 

The  mastabah,  or  platform  set  apart  for  the  devotions 
of  the  attendants  of  the  mosque,  occupies  the  spot  where 
anciently  stood  the  Byzantine  throne.  On  the  north, 
between  the  Ephesian  columns,  is  a  second,  an  unpreten- 
tious pulpit,  whence  instruction  in  the  Koran  is  given 
daily.  Scattered  along  the  nave  and  aisles  are  the  cush- 
ions and  koran-stands  of  Mussulman  doctors  of  theology. 
Towards  the  east  two  green  curtains  from  the  Kaaba  are 
pendent  from  the  piers.  In  this  incongruous  company 
two  eight-day  clocks  from  omnipresent  England  regulate 
the  time. 
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Tlie  Moslom  artists,  to  whom  })urtnival  of  any  living 
ohjeet  is  l"orl)i(lden,  are  of  necessity  calligraphists  rather 
than  })ainters.  Involved  and  snggestive  calligraphy  af- 
fords almost  the  only  field  for  their  dexterity  and  skill. 
So  the  walls  of  Aya  Sofia  are  adorned  with  tlu-se  master- 
pieces of  their  art. 

Plight  immense  flaunting  disks,  high  up  nprni  fix?  sides. 
immortalize  the  cunning  hand  of  ll»iahini  Kffendi.  un- 
equalled in  his  craft,  who  inscribed  them  in  1G5U.  They 
were  regikhnl  in  1848.  Some  of  the  letters  are  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  length.  On  the  disk  farthest  east  on  the 
right  of  the  mihrab  is  written,  "  Allah,  inflnite  is  His  great- 
ness ;"  and  on  the  left  (jf  tla-  mihi-ah,  '•  Mohannned.  [)eace 
be  upon  him."  The  remaining  six  bear  the  revered  names 
of  the  four  perfect  Caliphs,  Aboubekir,  Omar,  Othman, 
and  Ali,  and  of  Hassan  and  Houssein,  the  ill-fated  sons  of 
the  last  Caliph.  Worked  in  witli  the  name  of  each  is  the 
reverent  declaration,  "(iod  is  pleased  with  him."  Under 
the  disk  of  Othman  is  the  exhortation,  '*  Hasten  to  ])rayer 
before  the  hour  be  past;"  to  wliicli  that  under  the  disk  of 
Ali  replies,  "  Hasten  to  repent  before  death  comes." 

Around  tlie  luihrab  is  wrought  the  fatihat-ul-kitab.  that 
grand  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  reads  not  only  as 
the  supplication  of  I.slam,  but  as  the  outjiouring  to  God  of 
all  humanity:  *'  Praise  to  Ood,  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 
the  Clement,  the  Compassionate.  Sovereign  at  the  D.iy  of 
Judgment.  It  is  Thou  whoiu  we  adoic  it  is  'Hiou  of 
whom  we  implore  the  aid.  Direct  us  in  the  narrow  jmth. 
in  the  j)ath  of  those  whom  Thou  hast  heaped  with  Thy 
benefits,  of  tho.sc  who  have  in  no  way  incurred  Thy  wrath, 
and  who  go  not  astray.      Amen. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  of  narrower  range,  limited 
by  the  bounds  of  an  exclusive   faith,      .\bove  the  mihrab: 
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"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  Prophet 
of  God.  The  temples  are  God's ;  therefore  call  not  upon 
any  other  God."  Over  the  nearest  window  :  "  God  hath 
spoken.  May  He  be  blessed  and  exalted.  Bow  unto  God 
and  worship."  In  the  large  square  frame  on  the  right  of 
the  milirab  :  '•'-  There  is  no  God  but  God.  He  is  my  Lord. 
and  the  Lord  of  the  worlds,  and  Mohammed  is  my 
Prophet.  The  blessing  and  peace  of  God  be  upon  him." 
Another  close  by :  "0  Lord,  allow  us  to  enter  Paradise 
through  Mohammed.  Peace  be  upon  him."  Another : 
"  In  God  alone  is  my  confidence."  Another  is  couched  in 
the  familiar  words,  true  in  all  schools  and  ages,  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  long,  complex  tracery  upon  the  dome,  above  the 
forty-four  windows  which  stream  into  the  sanctuary  the 
eifulgence  of  the  sun,  is  a  monument  of  appropriateness 
as  well  as  of  calligraphic  skill :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the 
Merciful,  the  Compassionate.  God  is  the  light  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  His  light  is  in  Himself,  and  there- 
fore is  not  like  that  of  the  morning  star,  nor  that  which 
shines  through  glass,  nor  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
olive-tree." 

But  the  phlegmatic  Ottomans  descant  with  greater  zest 
on  four  objects  of  legendary  wonder  than  on  the  masterly 
Arabic  inscriptions,  which,  after  all,  only  a  very  few 
among  the  habitues  of  the  mosque  can  read. 

One  is  the  Shining  Stone,  which  came  from  Persia. 
This  is  a  bit  of  translucent  marble  in  the  west  side  of  the 
gallery.  In  times  of  national  prosperity  and  triumph, 
when  shone  upon  by  the  sun,  it  transmits  rays  of  dazzling 
brilliancy.  But  whenever  disaster  impends  upon  the  Em- 
pire or  the  faith,  then,  however  cloudless  the  skies  and 
however  blinding  the  sun,  it  remains  Ijlack  and  opaque. 
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No  mortal  eye  has  ever  seen  it  darkened,  tliongh  Ottoman 
armies  have  sometimes  l)een  (h'l'eated  and  the  Mosh'ni 
power  lias  seemed  shrinkin_Lr  or  hroki-n.  'I'hiis  the  Stone, 
always  shining,  has  })roved  to  the  simple  and  helieving 
that,  however  it  might  appear,  the  real  strength  and 
victory  was  with  them. 

Another  marvel  is  the  Sweating  (.'olnmn.  t1i«*  most 
northwest  of  the  columns  on  the  ground  lloor.  This  e.xudes 
a  moisture  wdiicli  is  a  panacea  in  every  disease.  The 
finger  of  the  siek  is  thrust  into  an  aperture  in  the  column, 
which  is  partially  protected  hy  a  brazen  plate.  The  de- 
gree of  moisture  emitted  depends,  not  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  hut  upon  the  holiness  of  the  patient.  To 
some  the  marljle  remains  wdiolly  dry,  while  the  linger  of 
a  saintlier  invalid  may  dri])  with  water.  Though  even 
the  saintliest  may  die  immediately  after,  it  is  always  from 
some  other  maladv  than  that  for  which  he  sought  the 
healing  contact    of  the  stone. 

The  thii-(l  is  the  Cold  Window,  the  most  northeast  Ijut 
one  on  the  northern  side.  Tiiere,  even  in  the  sultriest 
heat  or  during  the  dead  sirocco,  a  refresliing  north  wind 
blows.  Clo.se  to  this  sj)ot.  in  the  days  of  the  Con(pieror, 
the  Sheik  Akshemseddiu  cxitoiindcd  the  Koimu.  .ind  him- 
self created  the  breeze,  which  lias  been  unceasiug  since. 

Last  and  most  manifest  of  all  is  the  ruile  outline  of  a 
left  hand  on  the  southeast  colossal  pi"i-.  Here  the  Con- 
queror, seated  upon  liis  steed,  steadied  him.'^elf  with  his 
liand  against  the  wall  while  shouting  the  ^^oslem  creed, 
and  on  tin;  plastic  maiide  left  his  impress  forever.  Its 
great  height  above  the  floor  is  due  to  thc^  ])iles  of  slain  on 
whieh  his  warhorso  stood   with   unstable  footing. 

All  these  fonr  inai'V(ds,  so  vast  on  the  horizon  of 
^^oslem  ii\ii':<,  «an  evoke  at  most  but  a  pityhig,  silent 
smile   ill   Saneta   So])hia 
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But  in  the  prostituted  church  tlie  Christian,  weary  of 
Arabic  inscriptions  and  Ottoman  traditions,  grows  heart- 
sick and  hungry  for  something  that  is  his.  The  ever- 
present  architectural  grandeur  and  invisible  memories  of 
the  past  are  not  enough.  Let  him  ascend  the  southern 
gallery,  and  gaze  from  among  the  six  colonnaded  columns 
towards  the  vaulted  ceiling  al)ove  the  five  windows  of  the 
central  apse.  Gradually  in  the  dim,  half-veiled  surface  he 
discerns  the  mosaic  form  of  a  colossal  Christ.  The  hair, 
the  forehead,  the  mild  eyes  of  the  Saviour  may  be  traced, 
and  the  indistinct  outline  of  his  form.  The  right  hand, 
gentle 

"  as  when 
In  love  and  in  meekness  he  moved  among  men," 

is  extended  still  in  unutterable  l^lessing,  and  in  its 
comprehensive  reach  seems  to  embrace  the  stranger. 
Within  the  shadow  one  feels  Christ  is  keeping  watch 
above  his  own. 

As  one  now  makes  the  outer  ch'cuit  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
his  eyes  fall  on  much  which  Justinian  never  saw.  The 
dome,  still  in  place,  though  depressed  on  its  southwestern 
side,  arouses  his  admiration  ;  1)ut  the  burnished  cross  upon 
its  summit  is  replaced  by  the  crescent.  This  crescent  is 
hardly  noticeable  at  a  few  furlongs'  distance,  though  one 
imaginative  guide-book  says  it  is  "  one  hundred  and  \iiiy 
feet  in  diameter,"  and  another,  with  equal  power  of  fancy, 
describes  it  as  "visible  a  hundred  miles  out  at  sea,"  and  as 
"  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus  glittering  in 
the  sunshine ! " 

Upon  the  great  shell  of  the  cathedral,  jjuttresses  and 
later  buildings  crowd  like  fungi.  Even  the  luxurious 
minarets  of  Selim  II  on  the  west  are  partly  hidden  by  more 
recent  structures  piled  around  their  l)ase.     An  extensive 
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yard,  uiirvt'ii  and  iri't-iiularly  jJaviMl.  occupies  tlio  sito  of 
the  ancient  atrium.  Hut  Ik'Iow  tlic  u'un^  u\)\)vr  windows 
tlu'  wistful  eye  is  gladdened  ])\  the  sight  of  twenty-seven 
Greek  crosses,  carved  on  the  outer  face,  which  have 
escaped  the  lianiiner  of  the  Ottomans. 

As  one  follows  tlie  street  on  the  north,  a  liigli  wall  pei-- 
mits  only  a  jjartial  \  iew.  A  descending  narrow  passage 
ends  at  the  deaconesses'  vestihule  of  the  narthex. 

At  the  northeastern  corner,  entering  the  Turkish  Q;ate 
under  its  ample  Oriental  awinng,  one  has  before  him  a 

l)aved  enclosure.  On 
the  right  are  Otto- 
man magazines  and 
shops.  On  the  left 
is  the  round,  thick- 
walled  building,  per- 
haps older  than 
Sancta  Sophia,  since 
the  (Jontjuest  pierced 
with  windows,  now 
sei-ving  the.  jmrpose 
(if  a  storehouse,  its 
oi'iginal  design  an 
enigma  unsolved 
and  j)uzzled  over  by 
Lctliahy  and  Swain- 
s(jn,  as  by  all  iheir 
predecessors. 

Only  on  the  east- 
ern   side    d(jes    the 
edifice,   or  rather    the    frontage   of   Imttresses,   touch    the 
street.     The  jtrivate  entranei'  of  the  Sidtan  is  on  the  left 
of  the  minaret  erected  l.\   Sulhm  liayezid  11.     A   ])ublic 
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entrance  is  fc\rtlier  south,  on  the  right  of  the  minaret 
raised  by  the  Conqueror.  This  is  flanked  on  either  side 
by  triple  columns.  The  two  outer  are  of  porphyry,  with 
doves  carved  at  the  corners  of  the  capitals,  and  a  scroll 
bearincr  the  cross  between.  Close  to  the  street  are  o;io:an- 
tic  capitals,  one  unfinished,  the  other  ^\^th  the  monogram 
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of  Theodore,  perhaps  the  consul  and  pretor  who  erected 
the  prop3'laia  of  the  Senate  in  409. 

On  the  south  the  mosque  is  bordered  by  the  sombre 
enclosure  where  are  grouped  the  higli  turl)ehs  with 
rounded  tops,  the  mausoleums  of  the  sultans.  Farthest 
east  is  the  octagon  of  Mohammed  III.  Near  the  Sul- 
tan   sleeps  his  wife,  Khandann   Sultana,  the   mother   of 
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AcliiiK't  I.      Nine  cliildivn  of  tlu'  lattiT  and  scvmU'en  i)f 

Mourad    III    krtp  tlifUi   coiiijianv. 

Next  is  tlic   tiirbeli  of    Sclim   II,   inarkcd    I)y   its   florid 

arcliitectiire  and  exquisite  tiling,  an  octagon  in  a  sijuare. 

The  rich  columns  of    the  portico  are  of  jasjjer  and  vert 

anti(|ue.  Beside 
the  Sultan  is  his 
favorite  wife, 
Nourban  Sultana. 
Un-der  the  same 
roof  lie  his  three 
daughters;  also 
the  live  sons, — 
Mohauiined,  Sou- 
leinian,  ^lousta- 
pha,  Djeanghir, 
and  Abdullah,— 
all  bow-strung  in 
that  same  dread- 
ful night  by  their 
brother  Moiirad 
111  on  his  acces- 
sion. Here.  too. 
are  the  remains 
of  t  we  n  t y-one 
ons    of    tlieii-    bi-ollier    and 
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daughters    ami 
murderer. 

The  hexagonal  turbeh  of  Moina<l  III  contains  his  eata- 
falrpie,  and  that  of  his  favorite  wife,  Safiyeh  Sultana,  a 
Venetian  lady,  known  to  her  compatriots  as  Baffa.  Forty- 
three  children  of  the  Sultan,  one  son  r)f  .\<limet  I.  five  of 
Mohammed  III.  .ind  fhrer  of  Snlt;in  Ibiabiiii.  share  th(; 
tnrb-b. 
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The  turbeli  of  tlie  Sliahzadeh  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
all,  and  the  most  southwest.  It  is  built  over  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  of  Moiu^ad  III,  to  whom  the  overcrowded 
mausoleums  of  their  kin  could  afford  no  place. 

The  ancient  baptistery  has  itself  become  a  sepulchre. 
Immediately  after  the  Conquest  it  was  made  the  oil  maga- 
zine of  the  mosque.     When  the  deposed  Moustapha  I  died 


The  Baptisteky  and  Turbehs 


suddenly,  in  1622, — the  only  sovereign  for  whom  the 
Ottoman  historians  find  no  word  of  praise,  —  and  there 
was  no  spot  available  in  which  to  bury  him,  the  oil  vessels 
were  huddled  out,  the  baptistery  made  a  tomb,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Sultan  hurried  in.  On  his  right  is  the 
catafalque  of  Sultan  Ibrahim.  Around  them  are  gathered 
thirteen  other  members  of  the  reigning  family. 
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So  ill  llu'M'  iiiaiisok'Uiiis,  iiiidiT  tlii'  .saerrcl  .sliaduw  of 
Sancta  So})liia,  art'  l)rouglit  together  tlie  remains  of  five 
sultans,  of  tliree  sultanas,  and  of  one  lnnidre(l  and  fdity 
children  of  sultans,  all  of  Avlioni  died  in  tlie  space  of 
seventy-four  years,  between  1574  and  IG48.  One  hun- 
drcil  and  two  of  the  throng  were  the  children  of  Mourad 
III,  whose  offspring  rivalled  hut  did  not  e([tial  in  imndx'r 
the  progeny  cast  upon  tlie  world  l)y  a  (ieriiian  sovereign 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Augustus  II  the  Strong,  of 
Saxony.  Moliannned  III  put  to  death  his  nhieteen  broth- 
ers on  the  day  he  ascended  the  throne.  Their  coihns  were 
ranged  around  the  l)i('r  of  their  Cdiiiiiuiii  father,  Mourad 
III,  and  the  funeral  rites  of  the  dead  Sultan  and  the 
slaughtered  princes  celebrated  together  with  profoundest 
solemnity  and  pomp.  When  Mohammed  111  du'-d,  eight 
years  later,  at  the  close  of  an  evil  reign,  over  the  entrance 
to  his  iiirb.'li  were  inscribed  the  words,  which  still  remain 
there,  '^  God  Almiglity  hath  said  everything  perisheth 
except  mercy  and  judgment,  and  they  return  to  thee." 

Nevertheless  these  sf'])ulchres,  crowded  with  Ottoman 
di'aiK  and  the  crescent  upon  tlic  dome,  and  ihe  niilirab  in 
the  wall,  are  not  the  most  forceful  demonstration  that 
Islam  now  reigns  trium]>hant  and  undis])uted  in  this  arch- 
cathedral  of  Christianity.  I'hat  is  atVorded  every  night 
during  the  month  of  Ramazan.  Then  thousands  of 
lighted  lamps  twiid\le  thi'oiigh  llie  \a>tiliide  of  the  bnihb 
ing,  which  tlu-y  cannot  ilhimi'.  The  host  of  Moslem 
worshipj)ers,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  close  together,  how 
and  kneel  and  ris(^  and  stretch  tlnir  jiauds  in  ])erfect 
martial  unison  over  the  densely  erow(le(l  llooi-.  \\"\\]\  the 
ab.straction  of  behigs  IVoin  another  world,  and  in  a  silence 
of  the  dead,  as  if  im])elled  by  a  single  soul,  they  ])erform 
their  devotion-.     'Ihe  >imultane<.n>  rnstle  of  their  robes 
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in  the  utter  stillness  resounds  like  the  roll  of  distant 
thunder.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  awe-inspirmg  religious 
ceremony  which  one  can  anywhere  behold.  With  an  inci- 
sive distinctness,  equalled  at  no  other  hour,  every  attendant 
detail  proclaims  Sancta  SojDhia  a  mosque. 


X 


Till-:    WALLS   OF   CUNSTAMLNOl'LE 


HE  walls  of  (\)iistaiitiii(>]il('  are  at  once 
the  must  picturesque  and  the  uiost 
uiajestic  of  all  her  ancient  remains. 
Kindly  Nature  has  striven  hei-  ut- 
most to  hide  the  wear  and  ravage 
of  time,  and  has  clotlicil  their  Lnt- 
~^  '^  tercd   forms   with   wonderful    ijeauty. 

V])  the  lofty  towers,  and  over  the  crenellated  hatilements, 
wiiil  vines  everywhere  drape  their  pitying  mantle  with 
that  ])erfect  grace  which  only  artless  Nature  can  attain. 
Nowhere  does  the  world  ])resent  a  lovelier,  more  entran- 
cing spectacle  than  that  which  stretches  on  in  the  mighty 
distance,  and  unfolds  hefoi-e  the  enra]>tured  eye,  as  one 
follows  the  wall  from   the  Mannoia   to  the  (lolden  Horn. 

Yet  testhetic  charm  and  interest  are  almost  forgotten 
in  the  profounder  emotions  which  those;  venerahle  and 
gigantic  piles  excite.  Here  are  comhined  iho  stateliness 
nf  material  jjower  and  the  grandest  woiks  of  human 
achievement,  saddening  in  tlicii-  oxciwhcliiiing  desolation, 
ami  liainited  l>v  solenni  and  undying  iiieinoiics.  'I'he  walls 
emitrace  and  centre  all  the  martial  past  oi  the  capital. 
The  densely  i)eoi)led  triangle  they  enclose  has  heen  more 
coveted  and  fought  for  than  any  other  spot  on  earth  hy 
i-ival  chiefs  and  enipiie>:  Liif  the  walls  haxc  heen  the 
Ijarrier  at  which  the  secnnngly  resistless  waves  of  con- 
(piest  and  invasion   have  ))een  stayed.     At  their  hase  have 
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fallen  in  fight  a  more  mixed  and  more  numerous  multi- 
tude than  have  died  in  assault  of  any  other  city  save 
Jerusalem  or  Rome.  The  fleets  and  hosts  which  have 
besieged  the  city,  following  one  another  like  returning 
tides,  have  each  branded  on  the  walls  its  herce  autograph 
in  fire  and  blood.  Patriotism  and  fanaticism,  monopolies 
of  no  one  age  or  faith,  have  here  wrought  their  sternest 
prodigies  in  attack  and  defence.  Creeds  and  races  m  in- 
discriminate confusion  have,  through  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  upon  this  altar  offered  their  hecatombs  of 
sacrifice.  There  is  not  one  of  the  ninety-five  landward 
towers  in  which  does  not  lurk  some  tale,  or  many  tales, 
of  heroism,  or  loyalty,  or  treason,  or  despair.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  seven  landward  gates  whose  portal  has  not 
swung  open  wide  for  processions  of  triumphal  pageantr}', 
of  exalted  grief,  of  churchly  pomp,  or  of  military  expedi- 
tion. Nor  are  the  lowlier  seaward  walls  and  gates,  or 
those  on  the  Golden  Horn,  inferior  in  association.  Thick 
as  the  leaves  of  ivy,  festooning  crevice  and  niche  and 
broken  parapet,  are  the  legends  and  traditions  and  true 
tales  that  enwrap  the  walls. 

On  them  are  affixed  the  only  imperial  memorials  which 
remain  in  place.  The  heroons  are  levelled  with  the  dust. 
Not  a  single  sarcophagus  retains  the  ashes  or  preserves 
the  name  of  its  imperial  occupant.  But  the  white  mar- 
ble zones,  belted  high  up  on  wall  and  tower,  still  project 
their  uneffaced  inscriptions  ;  the  pompous  eulogies  therein 
contained  are  the  only  epitaphs  those  long-dead  sovereigns 
possess.  Those  prodigious  piles,  useless  centuries  ago, 
torn  by  earthquake  and  rent  by  war,  are  the  Bj^zantine 
emperors'   fitting  monument. 

But  it  is  their  own  history  which  the  walls  best  crystal- 
lize in  their  brick  and  stone  and  mortar.     Each  century 
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indicates  itself  Ity  its  ju'culiar  stnutural  form  and  styl«\ 
Kvcii  the  careless  ])ass('r-l»y  recognizes  the  stanij)  of  siic- 
(;essive  epuehs.  Here  a  walled-np  gate  is  nnitely  eloquent 
of  the  innninent  attack.  There  a  gate  still  open  reveals 
in  its  gradually  diminishing  pro])ortions  how  the  Empire 
an<l  the  power  of  resistance  slii-ank.  Here  a  tower,  torn 
asunder  from  top  to  bottom,  seems  quivering  even  \et 
from  the  convulsive  shock  of  eartlujuake.  There  another, 
tumbled  piecemeal  on  the  ground,  tells  where  the  cannon- 
ball,  a  thousand  pounds  in  weight,  or  the  battering-ram 
has  smitten.  Here  a  hasty  jiiuihle  of  cobble-stones  and 
soft  fifteenth-century  mortar  shows  where  the  sleepless 
garrison  patched  up  the  breach  hurriedly  and  ))y  night. 
There  the  mortar,  more  tenacious  than  the  crumbled 
brick  or  the  disintegrated  rock,  reveals  tJK^  earlier,  more 
perfect  masonry  of  the  fifth  century,  —  an  age  in  Western 
Europe  filled  with  barbarian  tunudt  and  invasion,  but  in 
Constantinople  a  time  of  com])arative  peace. 

The  walls  of  ancient  Byzantium,  like  Byzantium  itself, 
are  only  a  tradition  and  a  naiin-.  ()f  them  no  i-cuiains 
exist.  But  tlieir  history  is  the  roll-call  of  the  chieftains 
who  most  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  classic  city.  Tiiey 
were  built  by  Byzas,  rebuilt  by  the  Spartan  Pausanias, 
almost  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  restored  by  the 
Byziintine  general  Leo.  (leiiinli-hed  to  the  foundation  stone 
by  the  Roman  Severus,  and.  when  re-erected,  served  as 
an  ineffectual  rampart  against  the  assaults  of  Constantine, 

The  walls  of  median-al  ('onstantinople  consist  of  three 
distinct  sections  :  that  on  the  west.m-  landwaid  >ide  :  that 
on  the  Marmora,  or  seaward  >ide  :  and  that  on  the  (iolden 
Horn.  Each  section  constitutes  a  side  of  that  umral  tri- 
angle which  bounded  and  enclosed  the  mediu'val  city. 
These  sections  differ  widely  in   the  date  of  their  erection, 
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their  structure  and  subsequent  history,  their  present  con- 
dition and  appearance,  and  even  in  the  sentiments  they 
evoke. 

THE   WALL   OX   THE   :VIARMORA 

The  wall  on  the  Marmora  was  begmi  by  Constantine 
when  he  founded  Constantinople.  He  heightened  and 
strengthened  the  eastern  wall  of  Byzantium,  and  pro- 
longed it  to  the  Gate  of  Saint  Emilianos,  the  southwest 
limit  of  his  city.  Thrown  down  by  earthquake  within 
seventy  years,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arcadius,  whose  son 
Theodosius  II  extended  it  still  farther  to  the  present 
southwest  extremity  of  the  capital.  In  the  fifth  century, 
during  the  wars  with  Carthage  and  the  Vandals,  it  was 
thoroughly  repaired  by  Leo  the  Great.  It  was  made 
much  higher  by  Tiberios  III  when  the  city  was  menaced 
by  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards. In  preparation  for  the  imminent  Arab  attack,  it 
was  again  restored  by  Leo  III  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  In  the  ninth  century  Theophilos,  who 
was  engaged  in  constant  war  with  tlie  Persians  and  Sar- 
acens, rebuilt  and  raised  it  higher  still.  His  name 
appears  more  frequently  on  the  towers  than  that  of  any 
other  Emperor.  Greatly  damaged  by  the  Marmora  in  a 
furious  storm,  it  was  partially  rebuilt  by  Basil  I ;  so  thor- 
ough was  his  work  that  no  repairs  were  necessary  during 
the  next  three  hundred  years.  Manuel  I  Komnenos  in 
the  twelfth  century,  Michael  VIII  and  Andronikos  II  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Apokaukos  in  the 
fourteenth,  expended  large  sums  in  its  restoration.  In 
the  frightful  earthquake  of  1509,  which  destroyed  more 
than  a  thousand  houses  and  over  a  hundred  mosques,  it 
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was    tliruwn    ilown    in    maiiv    plaeeSj   and    tlu-    Marmora 
flooik'd  till'  soutlRTU  stiX'L'ts  ut"  tlic  citv. 

Its  coniplete  renovation  recjnirL'd  the  work  ut"  lifioen 
tliousand  lal^orers  (hiring  two  months,  and  was  cdehratt'd 
hy  a  festival  wliicli  contimu'd  tlircc  days,  (hn'inu"  wliich 
the  connnon  people  received  food  on  the  silver  plate  of 
Sultan  Bayezid  II.  In  lOo'j  Sultan  Mourad  IV  had  the 
entire  wall  repaired  for  his  triumphal  entry  alter  a  vic- 
torious cani])aiLrn  m  Persia.  It  was  also  made  ''"  dazzliuir 
as  snow"  with  whitewash,  at  the  expense  of  the  persons 
whose  houses  adjoined.  Since  then  a  great  part  of  the 
wall  has  been  demolished,  and  the  rest  given  over  t(^ 
neglect  and  decay. 

Seen  fidin  inside  the  city,  the  seaward  wall  arouses 
comparatively  little  interest  or  jdeasure.  The  refugees 
who  swarme(l  hither  from  Bulgaria  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  in  l.S77-«S  have  wedged  their  miserable 
shanties  close  against  it.  and  therel)v  at  many  ])oints 
have  concealed  the  ruins  and  jjrcvcntcd  close  api)roach. 
Foul  odors  from  these  unclean  dwellings,  and  fi'om  neigh- 
boring heaps  of  lilth  of  every  sort,  re])el  the  visitoi-.  and 
are  horribly  suggestive  of  cholera  and  the  plague. 

But  gazed  at  fn^m  the  Mannora,  it  ])resents  (jften  a 
weiid  ami  always  a  delightful  and  enchanting  spectacle. 
To  the  lover  of  the  romantic  and  old.  a  caique  ride  on  the 
trans])arent  waters  of  the  Marmora,  close  to  the  seaward 
wall,  affords  a  marvellous  excursion.  It  should  be  made 
only  when  the  north  wind  blows  and  the  Iiright  sun 
shines.  The  long  contoui-.  fringing  the  sea,  is  here  snow}' 
white,  there  grim  and  gniy  with  the  touch  of  centuries. 
Ili-re  it  utterly  disappears.  lea\ing  oidy  tlu;  jiebbly  shore; 
there  it  resurrects  itself.  ]»erfect  and  entire,  with  unmuti- 
lated  tower  anil   ])arapet.      .\11  the  odors,  so  no.xious  from 
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the  inside,  are  lust  in  the  fresh  air  of  tlie  sea.  Gentle 
ripples  bathe  the  time-worn  base  like  memories.  Remi- 
niscence, imagination,  aesthetic  sense,  are  in  constant  ten- 
sion while  one  glides  over  what  seem  enchanted  waves. 

The  starting-place  is  the  northeastern  corner  of  Seraglio 
Point.  Here  stood  the  Gate  of  Saint  Barbara,  a  mar- 
tyred Christian  maiden,  whose  venerated  remains  were 
enshrined  in  the  adjacent  church.  When  in  999  Giovanni 
Orsoli,  son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  his  wife  Maria, 
visited  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  Constantine  IX  l^e- 
stowed  on  them  the  precious  but  grewsome  gift  of  the 
maiden's  shrivelled  l^ody.  They  carried  it  to  Venice, 
where  it  now  adorns  and  sanctifies  the  ducal  church  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Under  the  Ottomans  the  gate 
became  Top  Kapou,  the  Cannon  Gate.  Here  discharges 
of  artillery  always  announced  the  Ijirtli  of  a  prince,  the 
accession  of  a  sultan,  an  Ottoman  victory,  and  the  chief 
festivals  of  the  faith.  On  the  quay,  bounding  the  sandy 
slope  and  now  occupying  the  site  of  gate  and  wall,  the 
ill-starred  Sultan  Abd-ul  Aziz  was  landed  on  that  stormy 
80th  of  ^lay,  1876,  which  saw  him  deposed  and  a  pris- 
oner. Here,  an  hour  later,  his  boat  was  followed  by 
twenty  barges  crowded  by  trembling  Oriental  beauties 
who  had  shared  his  throne  and  were  partners  in  his 
fall. 

Farther  south  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  Mermer  Kiosk, 
the  Marble  Pavilion,  wherein  the  great  Mahmoud  II  loved 
to  pass  hours  of  dalliance.  The  wall  again  begms,  pierced 
by  the  Ottoman  gate,  Djeirmen  Kapou.  Near  by,  a  nar- 
I'ow,  half-hidden  opening,  high  over  a  buttress  of  masonry, 
indicates  the  wooden  slide  down  which  many  a  fair  un- 
fortunate, sewed  up  in  the  fatal  sack,  was  launched  into 
the  water.     Farther  on  are  the  meagre  remains  of  Indjili 
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Kiosk,  t lie  Pavilion  ot"  tin-  rcarl.  Imill  tm-  the  fcroi-iuus 
Selim  1  liy  liis  Ih-IommI  A'i/ir  Yusu})li  ra>lia.  In  tlie  rear 
is  tlif  ll(»ly  Fuuntain  ut  tlic  Savioiii-.  snic  nicuiorial  ot  tlie 
I'anious  cluirch. 

The  wall  crosses  tlie  lilled-uj)  site  of  tlic  Harbor  of 
Boiieolcon.  Avliere  the  emperors  emharkcd  in  llieir  iriMed 
trallcys  on  days  (.>f  state,  or  for  excursions  u\)  the  liospho- 
lais.  'riic(lat('  of  the  Pi-otovestiaiy'.  thi'onuli  wiiieli  they 
passed  with  their  gorueous  retinue,  is  seen  in  the  arcli, 
now  elosed  Avith  masonry,  and  is  known  among  the  Otto- 
mans by  the  i)leljeian  name  of  Baloiik  Khaneh  Kai)ou,  tlie 
(Jate  of  the  Fish-liouse.  Next  is  Aclior  Kai)oii,  the  Straw 
Gate,  —  as  thereby  stores  were  formerly  In-oiight  to  the  Sul- 
tan's stables, — but  anciently  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Gate 
of  Odeghetria,  as  once  belonging  to  the  renowned  Monas- 
tery of  the  Theotokos  the  Odeghetria.  From  its  quay 
deposed  grand  vi/.irs  dei)arted  to  their  places  of  exile, 
consoled  for  tlie  loss  of  ollice  by  the  fact  that  tiiey  still 
retained  their  heads. 

Farther  west  is  the  ancient  li-on  (iate,  now  Tchatladi 
Kapou.  Tlii-oiigli  it  on  tlicir  an'i\al  from  Home  were 
CJirried  in  triuni]ili  the  huge  poi'pliyiy  drums  wliicli  were 
to  compose  ('(jiistantine  s  yet  standing  column.  On  the 
marble  foundations,  flanking  the  gate  on  either  side,  an* 
still  heaped  the '/e/>W.s'  of  ]>yzantine  jialaces;  tliat  on  the 
left  is  the  early  home  of  .Inslinian  ami  Theodoi-a.  Niniicr- 
ous  elal)orate  ca[)itals  and  columns  in  jiiled  confusion  peer 
al)Ove  the  water,  or  are  visible  far  down  in  the  ])ellucid 
depths. 

I5eyond  the  walle(l-n|t  an<ient  Lion's  Gate  the  massive 
masoniy  of  Mourad  I  \'  slinl>  in  the  histoiic  Sophian  Ilar- 
])or.  Marble  slal)s  ami  jiillars,  chaste  and  carved,  each 
one  with  a  past,  are  mixed  in  by  the  contein])tuous  Sultan 
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witli  cuininon  cartli  and  stone.  In  tlii>  liarhor  was  loniiht 
the  desperate  sea-l»attle  whiih  i-oultcd  in  tlu-  deposition 
of  the  tyrant  IMiokas  and  raised  IK'raklius  to  the  throne 
A  monastery  was  ereeted  on  the  bank  in  800,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Lazarns.  Afterwards  it  was  used  as  a 
cpiarantine  hos})ital ;  and  the  name  of  lazaretto  was  in 
consequence  applied  to  like  i)hilant lii-i^tic  institutions  in 
other   lands.      In    1  li)2    Mnliainiiie(l    II    e(tnsti'iieted    dock- 
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yards  in  tlic  harhoj-.  and  made  it  tin-  <'iiiel  .-tati(»n  ol  his 
galleys.  ()n  it>  \\c>tern  side,  in  iJy/antine  days,  stood 
the  marv(dIous  hollow  tower  in  whose  lomidations  ureat 
tubes,  like  the  ])ipes  of  an  oriian.  had  been  laid.  '"  When- 
ever the  south  ^vind  blew  violently,  and  the  waves  beat 
apiinst  the  shore,  tlie  aii-  rnshe(l  from  above  witli  tremen- 
dous force  into  the  tnbes,  and  ])ro(hiced  sneh  thnnderons 
mnsic  as  astounded  the  ears  of  all."  ()|>posite  was  the 
twin  TiiwiT  nf   r,r(i  .iiid    \l«'\i(»>.  torn  down  onh'  fourteen 
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years  ago,  which  echoed  back  the  music  in  magnificent 
response.  In  the  harbor  rendezvoused  the  Byzantine  fleet 
when  setting  out  on  some  distant  expedition.  As  the 
sliips  got  under  w^ay,  "  the  musicians  would  seek  to  imi- 
tate with  their  instruments  the  reverl^erations  from  the 
towers." 

Now  the  liarbor  is  without  water  or  music.  The  dock- 
yards were  abandoned  in  1-515;  it  became  a  muddy  bed, 
and  was  finally  filled  up  by  order  of  Mourad  IV.  The 
Ottoman  writers  state  that  an  immense  but  disabled  im- 
perial galley,  pamted  the  sacred  green,  was  not  removed, 
but  w^as  covered  over  with  earth.  The  place  is  now  a 
dreary  plain,  dotted  with  silent  Ottoman  houses,  and 
called  Quadriga  Liman,  the  Galley  Harbor.  The  southern 
portion,  however,  bears  the  distinctive  name  of  Djindji 
Liman,  the  Harbor  of  the  Wizard.  It  was  given  by  Sul- 
tan Ibrahim  to  his  favorite  juggler,  to  whose  sage  advice 
the  Sultan,  wdien  despairing  of  offspring,  attributed  the 
birth  of  his  son  and  successor  Mohammed  IV. 

Next  one  passes  the  tiny  bay  and  promontory  of  Koum 
Kapou,  the  Sand  Gate,  or  Gate  of  Konto-Scala,  beyond 
which  is  the  Armenian  Patriarchate.  Here  the  broken 
line  of  slimy,  blackened  rocks  indicates  the  long  mole 
constructed  by  ^lichael  VIII  after  he  had  driven  out  the 
Latins.  Here  the  credulous  Pachymeres  states  that  the 
same  Michael  sought  to  deepen  his  favorite  harbor  by 
throwing  in  vast  quantities  of  quicksilver,  either  to  wear 
away  the  shallows  or  to  attract  the  water,  — a  story  just 
as  credible  as  the  tales  of  vinegar  poured  on  the  Alps 
by  Hannibal.  The  wretched  structure  of  the  wall  from 
this  point,  as  far  as  Yeni  Kapou,  the  New  Gate,  indi- 
cates the  haste  with  which  it  was  repaired  in  some  dire 
necessitv. 
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The  fortilications  lu'Voml  dLsipiifai-.  llvcii  tlic  foiiiula- 
tioiis,  hiiilt  over  l>y  the  ci'owdt.'d  dwell  in  lis  ul"  a  i)()]>id(ms 
quarter,  defy  discovery.  The  gn-at  locks.  wliose  rounded 
surface  rises  above  the  water,  were  piled  in  l)y  the  enijKTors 
to  Ijreak  the  resistless  violence  of  the  waves.  Thou,u:]i  the 
sea  is  here  so  calm  and  still  when  the  north  wind  IjIows, 
yet  if  its  direction  chanues  to  the  south  the  waves  roar 
and  roll  against  the  land  like  ocean  billows.  Often,  in  a 
southern  storm,  they  thunder  over  the  tops  of  the  highest 
towers,  and  deluge  the  land  inside.  The  shore,  wiiicli 
here  tui-ns  abruptly  southward,  and  ]ier]iendicular  to  the 
course  thus  J"ai-  ])ur>ue(l.  was  anciently  liue(l  ^vith  the 
])leasure  houses  and  simple  retreats  of  the  Byzantine 
nol)ility.  Shielded  from  rough  blasts  and  open  to  the 
sun,  .HM|uestered  yet  u\nm  the  sea,  here  was  their  refuge; 
fi'om  the  stitt"  ceremonials  of  state  and  of  ta>liionaltle  life. 
Seekers  after  simple  ])leasures  love  it  still.  .\  continuous 
tier  of  cafes.  Ituilt  like  nests  upon  ]»iles  driven  into  the 
water,  rej)lace  the  aristocratic  Byzantine  cottages,  and  are 
always  thronged  1)V  a  listless,  dreamy  crowd. 

Still  farther  south  and  west.  bey(»nd  Veiii  Mahalleh.  or 
the  New  Village,  three  periods  of  construction  aic  sujiei- 
posod.  The  lower  portitm  of  the  wall  is  the  W(jrk  of  ( 'on- 
stantine.  Above  is  a  supersti'iieture  of  ten  centuries  later. 
This  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  an  unbi-oken  i"o\v  of  niodei'u 
houses,  wjiieh  rest  Ujton  the  summit  ol  the  wall  as  tlu'ir 
dizzy  ba.se.  The  f<»rtili(ations  now  skirt  the  immense 
vegetable  garden  of  the  Vlanga  iMistan.  which  occupies 
the  lilled-u))  site  of  the  ancient  'I'heodosian  Harbor,  and 
which  an  inner  wall  of  an  earlier  ]»eriod  entii'ely  .><ur- 
rounds.  Here  the  Lyeus  use(l  to  empty  in  it>  ]»)-oud  days 
as  a  river,  and  now.  having  bec(»me  tin*  city  sewer,  di'ibbles 
into  tlic    M;iniior;i    throiejli    ;i    co\ered   drain.       .\t    h.ioud 
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Pasha  Kapou,  the  ancient  Gate  of  Saint  Emilianos,  ends 
the  southern  l)oundary  of  the  city  as  it  was  traced  hy 
Constantine. 

The  wall  from  this  point  is  of  different  character, 
resemi^ling  in  material  and  style,  though  not  in  grandeiu% 
that  l30unding  the  city  on  the  west.  The  quantit}'  of 
marble  fragments,  of  every  shape  and  size,  brought  from 
earlier  and  often  pagan  structures,  are  for  some  distance 
no  longer  seen.  Instead  are  great  square  bricks,  of  such 
admirable  make  that  they  have  disintegrated  less  than  the 
stone  or  marble.  Along  Bostan  Yeri  portions  of  wall 
and  modern  dwellings  alternate.  At  the  Greek  quarter  of 
Psamatia  the  wall  recedes  inland,  and  houses  are  l)uilt 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  ancient  gate  stands  on  lower 
ground  than  the  Roumelian  Railway  track,  which  runs 
outside. 

Beyond  a  breakwater,  Narli  Kapou,  the  Pomegranate 
Gate,  is  reached,  to  this  day  called  in  proud  distmction 
by  the  Greeks  the  Ancient  Gate.  This  was  the  prized 
possession  of  the  renowned  Monastery  of  the  Studium. 
Here,  with  ceremonious  dignity,  the  grave  brotherhood 
annually   received  the  Emperor. 

Again  the  wall  changes  in  appearance,  and,  supported 
by  formidable  buttresses,  climbs  up  higher  ground.  Below, 
along  the  sea,  lie  immense  masses  of  masonry,  which 
earthquakes  have  hurled  down  in  piteous  confusion.  Side 
by  side  and  parallel  in  the  wall,  below  the  tree-clad  slo})e 
of  Sekyz  Aghatch,  are  forty-two  great  marble  columns, 
which  must  have  stood  together  in  some  imposing  Init 
long-forgotten  edifice  Inland  is  seen  the  colossal  circular 
outline  of  Yedi  Kouleli,  the  Seven  Towers,  dominating  the 
extreme  southern  section  of  the  city,  and  to  the  west  the 
imperial  landing-place  of  the  Springs. 
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Terminating  tlie  sea  wall,  iiiarkin<r  Constantinople's 
southern  apex,  rises,  or  rather  seems  to  soar,  Mermer 
Koiileh,  the  Marble  Towei'.  Loss  than  forty  feet  square 
at  the  base,  it  lifts  its  dazzling  shaft  of  the  whitest  niarl)le 
blocks  almost  a  hundred  feet  into  the  sky.  Nothin«»- 
else  so  exquisitely  beautiful  adorns  the  long  circuit  of 
the  walls.  Of  snowy  purity,  of  ethereal  proportions,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  bv  water,  it  seems  emerdmr  like 
Venus  from  the  sea. 


THE  WALL  ON  THE  GOLDEN  HORN 

No  w.ill  existed  upon  tlie  Golden  Horn  diiriii"-  tlie  lirst 
five  centuries  after  Constantine.  A  huge  chain,  supported 
upon  floats,  stretched  from  the  Acropolis  of  Saint  Deme- 
trios,  now  Seraglio  Point,  to  a  tower  in  Galata.  on  the  opjio- 
site  shore.  This  chahi,  of  enormous  strengtli  and  watch- 
fully defended,  effectually  closed  the  entrance  and  defied 
the  attack  of  any  hostile  fleet.  In  all  ilie  uiiincious  sieges 
which  the  capital  endured  by  land  and  sea.  only  once  did 
the  enemy  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  chain.  \\\ 
120-3  the  soldiers  of  the  Fourtli  Crusade  heavily  loaded  a 
war-vessel  witli  stone,  and  fast<'nc(l  to  the  })row  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  shears,  which  ojxmed  and  slmt  by  means  of 
a  i)Owerful  niachiin'.  The  vessel,  manned  by  the  ablest 
rowers,  and  ])ropelled  moreover  by  a  higli  north  wind, 
was  driven  with  the  utmost  momentum  against  tin;  chain. 
At  the  same  nionicut  tlic  great  shears  closed  upon  it.  One 
link  sna])pe(i  asunder,  and  tbe  hilherto  iii\iiicilile  iron 
harrier  dropped  on  either  side  int<.  tbe  sea.  Replaced  \)\ 
the  Greeks  after  the  ex|)nlsi..ii  ^^{  the  Latiu--^,  it  baflled 
all   tbe  etforts  (.f   .Mohammed  J I  and  of  his  three  hundred 
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and  sixt\  \var->liii)s  to  jtciictralc  llic  liai'lior.  Only  after 
all  niJK'i-  attfiiipts  had  lailc(l  did  lie  dc\  isc  tlic  iiiiiciiioiis 
but  iu'iioiniiiious  exiu'dicnt  ot  tiaiisiiortiu'j,-  his  uallcxs  lour 
niilt's  overland. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Constant inoplf.  only  on  those 
two  occasions  has  a  loi'ciuii  torce  ohtaincd  possession  ol  the 
Golden  Horn.  'rin'ri'ii[»on.  Init  at  no  otiiei-  time,  has  the 
city  heen  forct'tl  lo 

surrender.    In  each  ^\ 

case  the  mastery  of 
the  (I  ol  lit '11 
Horn  dtter- 
niined  the 
result.  I  n- 
approacliable 


.r^: 


'I'm.  (main  loiiMiiir.Y  ri.osiNc    riir.  (lut.Ki  n   Hduv 


from  the  Marmora.  iiii|)reLrnal>le  from  the  land.  ( Con- 
stantinople was  an  .Xchillcs  amouLT  the  cities,  and  vnlner- 
ahle  only  at  a  siuLrlc  point.  At  that  jxiint  she  met  her 
fate. 

The  Emperor  'rin-ophiln-.  who  dlci]  in  S  i*_'.  erect <■(]  along 
the  Golden  Horn  the  fortiH<ations  which  ])recedin.Lr  sove- 
reigns had  neglected  or  <li>dained  to  hnild.  His  towers 
were  le.ss  lofty  and  liis  wall  le.ss  thick  than   that    upon   the 
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sea.  Nor  was  there  need  of  equal  strength  and  lieight ; 
for  tlie  northern  side  of  the  city  was  not  exposed  to  the 
terrific  violence  of  the  Marmora  lashed  by  a  southern 
storm,  and  the  chain  was  still  regarded  as  suthcient  pro- 
tection. Michael  VIII,  on  whom  devolved  the  arduous 
hut  glorious  task  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  Crusad- 
ers, restored  the  wall  to  more  than  its  former  strength. 
It  was  patched  with  careful  but  parsimonious  vigilance  by 
Constantine  XIII  in  his  hopeless  preparations  for  the  final 
siege.  Since  then  it  has  been  allowed  to  crumble  in 
contemptuous  decay.  Here,  it  has  served  as  a  common 
quarry ;  there,  it  has  been  a  perch  whereon  the  mean- 
est and  cheapest  human  habitations  have  been  poised. 
The  quays  now  in  process  of  construction  along  the  Golden 
Horn  Avill  cause  the  demolition  of  much  that  still  remains  ; 
and  the  stones  hacked  from  Theophilos'  ineffectual  ram- 
part will  be  used  in  the  pavement  of  the  street. 

The  wall  was  originally  built  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
Gradually  the  land  has  encroached  upon  the  receding  har- 
bor, specially  during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and  now 
extensive  tracts  lie  outside  the  fortifications,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  tenements  and  magazines.  But  when  the  English 
tourist.  Sir  George  Wheler,  visited  Constantinople,  no 
longer  ago  than  1675,  he  wrote,  "  In  many  places  there  is 
not  room  to  pass  between  the  square  towers  that  jut  out 
from  it  (the  wall)  and  the  sea." 

The  Golden  Horn  wall  enjoys  less  charm  of  association 
and  landscape  than  does  that  which  confronts  the  Mar- 
mora. It  pursues  a  devious,  uncertain  course,  generally 
westward,  having  always  close  to  its  northern  or  outer 
side  a  crooked,  narrow  Oriental  street.  Jostled  by  the 
swarming  crowd,  deafened  h\  incessant  and  piercing  cries, 
stumbling  over  Ijroken  pavements,  through  pits  of  mud 
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and  liorik'S  uf  snarl iii_u'  "i"  dozini;"  dou's.  the  tourist  or  the 
student,  as  \\v  })ursut's  his  tortuous  way,  grows  more 
anxious  to  }>reserve  Ins  own  iircscnt  than  to  reconstitute 
tlie  <"ity's  past. 

Tlio  starting-i)hiee  is  again  the  nortlieastcrn  corner  of 
Seraglio  Point,  hut  tliis  time  one  proceeds  in  a  westerly 
direction.  I)iuiiig  tlic  lirst  part  of  the  way  almost  notli- 
ing  is  visible  of  the  wall.  Mvcn  Kastcrn  enterprise  and 
tratlic,  however  sluggish,  deal  more  harshly  with  old-time 
ruins  than  does  the  Ottoman  or  war.  The  railway  on  the 
left,  over  which  one  may  ))e  whirled  liaek  to  Western 
Europe,  and  the  (piay  u})on  the  riglil.  where  navies  (Hs- 
charge  their  goods,  have  swept  or  are  sweeping  from  their 
])ath  almost  everything  that  was  linked  with  the  old-time 
past,  but  is  of  no  modern  use.  Long  after  ■:  locality 
is  transformed  the  old  titles  linger,  but  they  are  only 
meaningless,   unsubstantial    names. 

Near  the  starting-point  once  stood  the  Gate  of  Kugenius, 
that  opulent  and  faxored  senator  who  came  with  Const an- 
tine  from  Rome.  After  the  Conquest  it  was  called  Vali 
Kinsk  Kapdii.  (Jate  of  the  Mansion  i'aviliiiii.  fi-oin  an  <-le- 
<rant  >iininier  house  wliicli  tlie  tirele>s  nnnaiicnarian  (Irand 
Vizir,  Sinan  Tasha,  built  for  bis  almost  wor>bii)]>ed  niastei-, 
^^ourad  III.      It  was  destroyed  by  lire  in   iSbl. 

'I'lie  (li>iii;int led  Wall  crosses  tlie  site  of  the  r)os[iorion. 
the  famous  neorion.  m"  liailmr.  of  ancient  Byzantium. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Phosphorion,  the  Pla<'e  of  the 
liight-bearer,  when  the  meteor  of  torc]i-l)earing  Hecate 
roused  the  garrison  to  repel  the  nigbt  attack  of  the  ^^ace- 
donian  Piiilip.  thn-e  hundred  and  forty  years  beb)re  ( 'jnist . 
On  the  haidx.  cln-c  to  tlie  water,  the  Pyzantines  raised  that 
colossal  statue,  ma<le  immortal  by  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes,   -vvhicli    represented    the    cities    of    Perinthos    and 
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Byzantium  erowiiiiig  their  all}'  and  deliverer  Athens. 
When  Constantmople  was  founded,  that  entire  classic  har- 
bor was  converted  into  land.  The  Roumelian  Railway 
Station  occupies  a  portion  of  its  site.  The  traveller  buys 
his  ticket  direct  to  Paris  or  Vienna,  and  takes  his  seat  in 
the  railway  train  behind  the  screaming  locomotive,  on  the 
very  spot  where  almost  twenty-three  centuries  ago  the 
allied  fleet  of  the  Byzantines  and  Athenians  floated  under 
the  command  of  the  patriot  Phocion. 

Not  a  vestige  can  be  discerned  of  the  ancient  Gate  of 
Neorion,  the  Baghtcheh  Kapou  of  the  Ottomans,  which 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  filled-up  harljor.  But  to 
the  spot  attaches  imperishable  interest.  It  was  the  last 
fragment  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  fall  under  Ottoman 
sway.  A  tower,  now  demolished,  but  then  adjacent  to  the 
gate,  was  garrisoned  during  the  final  siege  l^y  volunteers 
from  a  Cretan  galley.  x\fter  all  resistance  elsewhere  had 
ceased,  they  refused  to  surrender,  and  obstinately  fought 
on  for  hours.  The  Conqueror,  honoring  courage  even  in 
a  foe,  ordered  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  depart 
with  the  honors  of  war. 

Farther  on,  here  and  there  a  shapeless  remnant  of  a 
tower,  or  a  jagged  fragment  of  the  wall  may  be  distin- 
guished, but  always  in  a  degraded  and  melancholy  state. 
Then  the  line,  almost  imaginary,  since  so  little  is  left  of 
the  fortifications  one  endeavors  to  trace,  traverses  the 
dirtiest,  busiest,  and  most  crowded  section  of  the  city.  On 
the  left  it  passes  the  stately  Yeni  Yalideh  Djami,  the  New 
Mosque  of  the  Sultan's  Mother,  occupying  with  its  cascaded 
roof  the  centre  of  the  ancient  ghetto  of  the  Jews.  Thence 
they  were  expelled  by  order  of  the  government  in  1589. 
On  the  rio;ht  is  the  tumultuous  brido-e  which  crosses  the 
Oolden  Horn  from  Stamboul  to  Galata,  always  heaving 
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from  sunrisL'  tu  tiunsct  witli  counter-tides  of  liiniianity, 
and  swelling  the  revenues  of  the  Valideh,  of  wIkjui  it  is 
the  private  possession. 

The  Crate  of  Perania.  or  the  Crossin,u",  was  just  heyond. 
so  called  l)ecause  l)oats  from  Galata  ]ier<.'  landed  tlieir 
passengers.  Its  name  among  the  Ottomans  was  IJalouk 
Bazar  Kapoii.  The  name  has  clung  to  the  place,  though 
the  spacious  portal  it  designated  long  since  disapi)eared. 
Appropriated  to  the  fishmongers  l>y  Constantine,  it  has 
continued  from  his  day  to  this  the  largest  and  best- 
stocked  iish-market  of  the  East.  During  fort^-live  siut- 
cessive  generations  of  mankind  the  seventy  hsh  si)ecies  of 
the  Bospliorus,  each  in  its  season,  have  been  exposed  here 
in  ilaily  .«<ale. 

Tiiat  market  left  heliind,  one  scrambles  on  (jver  a  >liniy, 
oily,  slippery  pavement,  where  the  nuid  splashes  in  driest 
sunnner,  and  tjie  foulest  odoi-s  mingle  in  a  cond»ined 
stencil  more  nauseating  than  any  individual  smell.  The 
right  of  way  seems  the  mono])oly  of  the  hamals.  —  human 
bea.sts  of  burden,  —  who  with  vociferous  cries  of  "  Vardar  I  " 
'•  Vardar  !  "  —  Take  care  !  Take  care  !  — warn  pedestrians 
from  tlie  patli.  nften  eight  totter  along  together,  trans- 
j)i»rtingan  entire  bullock-skin,  which,  lilled  with  oil,  exudes 
grease  from  every  hairy  ])ore.  And  the  porters  seem  as 
heavy  footecl  and  as  stolid-minded  as  the  dead  brute  who.so 
di.stended  skin  they  carry.  The  sliops  a  little  fartlicr  on 
are  gay  from  toj)  to  bottom,  during  l''aster  week,  witb 
millions  of  ciimsou  .'iml  gilde(l  Master  {'\i\i':i.  Wlien  Yem- 
i.sche,  the  Fruit  Bazaar,  is  reached,  the  sight  of  its  anti- 
rpiated,  romantic  roof,  and  its  luscious  stores  of  every  fruit 
tlie  East  produces,  and  the  jierfumes  they  exhale  in  one 
commingled  fragrance,  more  than  reward  tbe  jiatience  and 
the  toil  with  which  one  has  come  thus  far. 
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Portions  of  the  wall  and  the  posts  are  standhig  at  Zin- 
dan  Kapou,  the  Prison  Gate,  but  the  arch  is  gone.  Close 
by  is  the  Debtors'  Prison,  wlierein,  when  no  other  accusa- 
tion was  at  hand,  obnoxious  persons  were  incontinently 
clapped  on  charge  of  debt.  Next  is  Odoun  Kapou,  the 
Wooden  "Gate.  The  surrounding  level  tract,  closed  on  the 
south  by  the  sharply  ascending  hillside  and  overshadowed 
by  the  imposing  Mosque  of  Sultan  Soule'iman  I  with  its 
four  sumptuous  minarets,  was  api^ropriated  to  the  Vene- 
tian colony  during  Bj'zantine  days.  Desolation  now  marks 
the  region  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  which,  in  July,  1890, 
destroyed  nearly  a  thousand  houses.  Till  a  few  months 
ago  houses  and  shops  perched  upon  or  intermingled  with 
the  few  projecting  towers  and  the  still-preserved  battle- 
ments of  the  wall.  High  up  on  a  white  marble  slab 
almost  every  tower  bore  the  reverent  inscription  +nTP- 
rOCeEO<&IAOTEXXnATTOKPATOPOC+,  Tower  of  Theo- 
philos,  Emperor  in  Christ,  —  always  Ijeginning  and  ending 
with  the  cross. 

After  Ayasma  Kapou,  Gate  of  the  Holy  Fountain,  Oun 
Kapou,  familiar  in  ancient  and  modern  times  as  the  Flour 
Gate,  is  reached.  On  the  right  is  the  longer,  broader 
bridge,  first  constructed  by  Mahmoud  II  the  Great,  now 
seeming  dreary  and  deserted,  utilized  only  by  infrequent 
passengers.  On  a  tower  just  beyond  might  Ije  seen,  till 
a  year  ago,  the  sole  still  unmutilated  inscription  of  Theo- 
philos.  The  ancient  Glass  Gate  is  now  Djuljali  Kapou, 
Gate  of  tlie  Sheik  Djub  Ali,  who  died  in  1-326,  but  who 
is  famous  even  yet  for  the  immensity  of  his  person  and  of 
his  learning.  Through  Aya  Kapou,  the  Holy  Gate,  then 
the  Gate  of  Saint  Theodosia,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  a 
horde  of  Janissaries  rushed  to  the  sack  of  the  crowded 
white  church  above,  now  Giul  Djami.     Yeni  Kapou,  the 

vor..  II.  —  n 
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New  Gati',  is  tliu  only  one  tlius  far  reached  which  was 
made  l»\  the  Ottomans.  It  was  opened  by  Souleiman  I 
for  the  easier  transport  (»f  hiiildiiiLi'  material  to  the  mosque 
lie  was  ereetinu"  on  the  liill  ahove  in  honor  of  his  hither, 
Sultan  Selim  1. 

The  street  grows  still  narrowci-.  lined  hy  a  row  t>f  mctli- 
ivval  houses.  A  mass  of  an<iciit  masonry,  juttiiiij;  fi'om 
the  west  into  the  street,  and  si)litting  it  in  twain  like 
a  wedge,  indicates  the  southeast  corner  of  the  fortilied 
enclosure  called,  twelve  centuries  ago,  the  Castle  of 
Petrion.  Here,  in  the  days  of  Justinian  the  Great,  the 
patrician  Peter  erectcil  a  church  and  an  immense  asylum 
for  the  poor.  lie  encircled  the  whole  with  walls,  and 
hc(pieathed  to  the  locality  his  name.  In  this  castle  the 
emperor-monk  Stavrakios  died,  in  812.  of  wound?  received 
in  battle  against    the   Ihduarians. 

Inside  the  enclosure  Basil  1,  who  seized  the  throne  in 
SOT,  founded  the  great  female  Monastery  of  Saint  John 
the  Forerunner,  of  which  not  a  stone  remains  in  plai-e.  In 
expiation  of  his  sins  he  caused  his  four  daughters  to  enter 
it  as  nuns.  Anna  Dalassina  the  motlicr.  and  Irene  the 
wife,  of  Alexios,  afterwards  Alexios  1  Komnenos,  were 
liei-e  conlined  by  the  tinionjus  Emperor  Nikejihoros  III. 
To  it  the  Empress  Theodora,  sister  of  the  voluptuous  and 
oft-married  Empress  Zoe,  twice  withdrew  as  a  nun,  liaving 
twice  voluntarily  descended  from  the  throiu'.  Twice, 
against  hei-  will.  Imt  fmccd  b\  p(i|inlai'  clamor,  she 
reassume<l  tin*  crown,  the  last  time  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Her  virtuous  and  most  glorious  reign  had  but  one  defect  : 
it  was  of  brief  duration.  The  great  sovereign  died  in 
lOoP),   having   held    the   scej)tre   less   than    tlu'ee  years. 

The  monastery  was  unrivalled  in  its  wealth  of  relics. 
Here  were  kei>t  the  spear,  sponge  and  reed,  believed  to  Ik- 
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consecrated  by  the  Saviour's  Passion.  These  relics  were 
seized  by  the  Latin  Crusaders,  and  after  many  wanderings 
and  barterings  came  into  the  possession  of  Louis  IX.  the 
Saint  Louis  of  France.  By  him  they  were  confided  to  the 
pious  guardianship  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris.  There 
they  remained  till  1793,  Avhen,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
agents  of  the  Convention  melted  the  gold  casket  in  which 
they  were  contained,  and  threw  the  long-cherished  contents 
away.  It  possessed,  moreover,  a  gilded  right  hand  reputed 
to  be  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  With  a  heart  full  of 
reverence  for  the  hand  which  she  believed  had  pointed 
out  the  Lamb  of  God  and  had  baptized  the  Saviour,  Anna 
Komnena  wrote,  with  her  own  fingers,  on  the  golden  lid 
Ijeneath  which  the  priceless  relic  was  enshrined,  the 
following  inscription :  — 

"  The  wrist  a  bone,  but  whence  the  golden  hand  ? 
A  fruit  from  the  wilderness,  from  Palestine. 
A  golden  palm,  golden-fingered,  sti-angerl 
The  wrist  a  bone  from  the  plant  of  the  Forerunner. 
That  hand  has  now  been  gilded  over  bv  the  skill  and  the  devotion 
Of  Anna  the  Queen,  born  in  the  purj^le." 

After  innumerable  vicissitudes  this  hand,  in  1797,  was 
acquired  by  the  Russian  Emperor  Paul,  and  has  ever  since 
been  religiously  guarded  by  the  czars.  The  monastery  and 
grounds  were  bestowed  by  Mohammed  II  upon  a  Servian 
Christian  lady,  the  mother  of  Mohammed  Pasha,  who  was 
the  Sultan's  favorite  Grand  Vizir  and  brother-in-law. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Petrion  may 
still  be  traced ;  but  the  spot  is  now  mainly  important  as 
including  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  his  Holiness  the 
Ecumenical  or  Greek  Patriarch,  whom  over  one  hundred 
million     Christians,     members     of     various     independent 
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natiunal  churches,  revere  as,  iiiidcr  Cliiist,  thi-ir  spiritual 
Imm.1. 

'I'lie  wliole  i-(\Liiun  is  now  cuuiprised  in  tlie  quarter  of 
rhanar,  so  called  from  a  plianos,  or  liglitliouse,  wliicli 
stood  at  the  end  of  tlic  little  promontory,  and  was  a  land- 
mark on  tlie  Golden  il<iin.  This  district  is  enterprisin*:;, 
pnispci'oiis.  cleanly,  and  \vcll  kt'itt.  One  admires  the  IkiI- 
conics,  supported  ly  linely  wrought  consoles,  and  the 
thick-walled,  strongly  built  stone  houses,  which  seem  half 
fortress,  half  hahitation.  Here  lived  the  Plianariotes,  wluj 
played  so  great  a  l»art,  sometimes  glorious,  sometimes 
ingloriniis.  in  later  Ottoman  and  (ireek  history.  ''Hither," 
as  eloquently  says  Theopliile  Gautier,  "  has  lied  ancient 
Byzantium.  Here  live  in  oljscurity  descendants  of  the 
Konmenoi,  the  Dukai,  the  Palaiologoi,  —  ])rinces  without 
priiiciiialilies,  hut  whose  ancestors  wore  the  })urple,  and 
ill   whose   veins  beats  imperial  blood." 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Phanar,  in  extensive 
groiuids,  where  formerly  stood  the  palace  of  the  Kanta- 
kouzenoi,  the  hospodars  of  W'all.iehia,  is  a  metochion,  or 
dejiendence  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Seiiulehic  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  library  of  the  metochion  the  ei'udite 
Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Philotheos  Bryennios,  in  188U  was 
searching  among  the  many  ancient  and  mediieval  maiui- 
scripts  for  a  sentence  which  had  c>c;t|>ed  his  memory,  hut 
whi<-h  lie  remembeied  ha \  jug  lead  in  the  treatise  of  s«jme 
humble  and  unpuldished  writer.  liound  in  a  single  vol- 
ume with  numerous  other  short  discourses,  and  written  in 
the  cursive  hand  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  a  work  met  liis 
eye  which  he  had  never  seen.  It  proved  to  be  a  ('opy  — 
the  only  one  known  —  of  the  often-referred-to  ;iii<l  long- 
lo.st '' Teaching  of  the  'i'welve  vVpostles,"  whi<h  was  com- 
posed  at  latest  in   the  lirst  half  of  the   second  century. 
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Its  discovery  produced  an  excitement  in  the  religious 
world  of  Europe  and  America  second  only  to  that  which 
Tischendorf  aroused  with  the  priceless  "  Codex  Sinaiticus." 
I  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  learned  prelate,  I  was  the  first  foreigner  permitted 
to  look  upon  the  venerable  pages.  A  copy  of  the  j)lioto- 
graph  wdiich  he  shortly  after  allowed  me  to  take  of  the 
first  part  of  the  document,  fitly  ornaments  this  page. 

The  melancholy  wall,  with  its  broken  towers  in  every 
stage  of  ruin,  enters  an  unsavory  quarter,  swarming  with 
pojiulatioii.    This  is  Constantinople's  modern  ghetto.     "  It 

Beginxing  of  the  aiaaxh,  the  "Teaching  of  the   Twelve 

Apostles  " 

would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  spot  more  unclean,  in- 
fei'tious,  and  pestilential."  But  its  name,  Balat,  has  a 
lordly  origin,  being  derived  from  the  word  "  palation " 
(palace),  referring  to  the  imperial  Palace  of  the  Blachernai, 
which  was  formerly  adjacent  on  the  west.  The  ancient 
Gate  of  the  Palace  has  disappeared ;  but  at  a  little  dis- 
tance another  gate  shows  its  still  stately  form.  This  is 
the  Hunter's  Gate,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  those 
on  the  Golden  Horn.  Through  it  imperial  parties  pro- 
ceedmg  to  the  chase  at  Kosmedion,  now  Eyoub,  used  to 
issue  with  that  ceremonious  etiquette  whicli  always  every- 
where attended  a  Byzantine  emperor.  It  consists  of  a 
single  spacious  arch,  which  was  solidly  walled  up  imme- 
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(liatt'ly  after  tlic  CoiKHU'st.  On  the  left  side,  in  l)as-ivliof, 
is  the  colossal  liu'uri'  of  the  Arcliaiiucl  Mieliarl  lioldinn;  a 
})alni-li'af ;  on  the  riglit  a  .lc\vi>h  house,  which  has  heen 
built  close  against  the  wall,  completely  conceals  a  corrc- 
s})ODding  bas-relief  of  the  Holy  \'iruin.  Tlie  whole  scene 
represents  the  Annunciation.  IJy  a  curious  clerical  blun- 
der this  gate  is  callcil.  on  the  old  (Jei'inan  maps.  Das 
Arztthor,  or  the  Gate  of  the  Physician. 

Traversing  the  lilled-up  site  of  the  thiid  and  last  of 
the  Byzantine  neoria.  or  (lo(d<yards,  the  wall  reaches  the 
Ottoman  <|uai"ter.  who>e  name.  A'i\an  Sei-ai.  or  the  High 
Palace,  preserves  the  tradition  of  the  Blacheniai.  On  the 
left  of  the  Gate  of  A'lvan  Serai,  which  was  opened  by  the 
Ottomans,  is  a  mournful  ruin,  once  the  resplendent  palace 
of  Theophilos'  daughters.  Then  the  route  is  cut  b\'  an- 
other wall,  eleven  feet  thick,  wliicli  crosses  the  street  at 
right-angles,  and  is  ])rolonged  to  the  water.  This  is  the 
ancient  ramj)art.  or  wing,  of  the  IJlacheinai,  and  was 
designed  to  altord  additional  jtrotection.  In  it  is  Odonn 
Kapou.  the  ancient  Xyloporta.  or  \\'ooden  (tate,  low  and 
naiM'ow.  and    the   last    on    the   (ioldeii    Iloi-n. 

The  three  adjacent  districts  of  I'hanai-.  lialat.  and 
A'lvan  Sera'i  had  a  ]U'ominent  and  perhaps  decisive  ])art 
in  the  oidylwo  sieges  which  Constantinople  was  unable 
to  resist. 

Ill  r_'(i:;  they  were  attackecl  by  the  \'cnetian  forces  of 
the  Fourth  ( 'riisade.  The  I-'irudi  historian  \  illehardoiiin 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle.  lie  says  that  '*  the  wall 
was  well  provided  with  Knglish  and  Danish  soldiers." 
The  besiegers  weri-  led  to  the  attack  by  '-the  blind  old 
Dandolo,  Byziintinm's  coiKpicring  foe.""  The  Venetian 
galleys  came  so  near  that  la<ldei>  from  their  pi-ows 
reached   the   sunnuit    of    the    wall.      When    the    \'cnetians 
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wavered  in  their  attack,  their  sightless  Doge,  then  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  reviled  his  coimtrymen  for  their 
cowardice.  Graspmg  the  gonfalon  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
guided  l^y  two  intrepid  soldiers,  he  rushed  against  the 
defenders  of  the  wall.  His  waving  long  white  hair  became 
the  ensign  of  his  followers.  From  shame  and  loyalty  they 
renewed  the  fight.  Twenty-five  towers  were  captured, 
hut  the  defeat  of  their  French  allies  in  another  quarter 
compelled  them  to  withdraw.  They  first,  however,  set 
that  part  of  the  city  on  fire. 

During  the  Ottoman  siege,  the  defence  of  Phanar, 
Balat,  and  Aivan  Serai,  was  intrusted  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Notaras.  Here  Zaganos  Pasha,  the  third  in  rank 
of  the  Sultan's  vizirs,  led  the  terrible  attack.  It  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Ottoman  historians,  and  of  Otto- 
man tradition,  that  through  the  wall  at  Aivan  Serai,  and 
not  through  the  land  wall,  their  forces  first  fought  their 
way  into  the  city.  Most  of  the  Greek  writers  are 
strangely  silent  as  to  the  point  of  entry.  Michael  Dukas 
hinges  the  result  on  the  unguarded  wicket  gate  of  Ker- 
koporta  on  the  landward  side.  That  gate  he  declares  to 
have  been  left  open  and  undefended  in  the  crisis  of  the 
siege.  Careful  comparison  of  all  the  testimony  available 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  through  a  breach  in  this  very 
wall  at  Ai'van  Serai'  —  perhaps  one  of  the  breaches  still 
visible  and  open  —  the  Janissaries  first  seized  the  city ; 
that  from  one  of  the  towers  on  the  Golden  Horn  —  per- 
haps one  of  these  towers  still  frowning  and  erect  —  first 
floated  their  sanguinary  flag. 
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CoNSTAXTix?:  fortified  his  lU'w-built  capital  on  the  west 
by  a  wall  runiiinu,-  northward  like  the  arc  of  a  ureat  circle 
li'oiii  the  Gate  of  Saint  Kniilianos  to  a  ])oint  near  the  pres- 
ent Djubali  Kai)ou  on  tin-  (Joldcn  Ilniu.  \\'itli  niarvellons 
rapidity  the  city  grew.  In  los  than  a  hundred  3ears  a 
territory  outside  the  wall.  e(iual  in  extent  to  that  includtul 
within,  was  densely  populated.  To  defend  this  outlyin.Li', 
exposed  quarter,  which  was  an  or<!:anic  ])art  of  the  capital, 
Theodosins  II  in  tl-l  cnnsti-iirted  htrtiUeations  generally 
parallel  to  those  of  Constant  hie.  The  latter,  now,  useless, 
were  neglected,  and  gradually  disapjieared.  Perhaps  in  the 
maccessihle  private  gardens  and  residences  of  the  i>opulous 
Ottoman  ffuarters  some  of  its  remains  exist.  Up  to  the 
present  they  have  cIikIimI  my  ililigent  and  often-repeated 
search.  Possildy  a  future  investigator  may  accurately 
trace  the  course  Constantine  marked  out  with  ids  spear, 
and  determine  beyond  (|uestion  the  as  yet  unknown  west- 
ern   limits  of  the  city. 

The  fortilications  of  Theodosins  were  conceived  and 
accom]>lis]ied  on  an  enormous  scale.  No  mere  singh;  line 
of  wall,  however  strong,  nor  of  towers,  how(!ver  thick  and 
lofty,  was  deemed  enough.  Three  parallel  and  concentric 
walls,  l)uttre.ssed  by  towers,  and  t'nithcrmorr  protecte(l  by 
a  broad,  deep  moat,  were  built  trom  the  Matiiioi"a  to  the 
(rolden  il(jrn. 

First  there  was  the  inner  wall.  wlio>r  height  varie(i 
from  forty  to  .^^eventy  feet,  and  wh< »sc  thickness  fiom  two 
yards  to  over  six.  On  the  top.  bchiiul  the  |»;n-apet.  imii  a 
level  space  along  which  the  soldiers  could  pass.  Planted 
at  intervals  of  one  Inuidred  ajnl  sixty  feet,  rose  s(piare, 
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polygonal  or  circular  towers,  projecting  from  and  always 
overtopping  the  wall.  About  three  rods  distant  stood  the 
second  or  outer  wall,  likewise  strengthened  by  towers,  it 
and  they  being  of  inferior  proportions  to  the  inner  or 
great  wall.  The  space  between  the  two  was  called  '•'  peri- 
bolos,"  was  raised  some  yards  higher  than  the  outer  level, 
and  afforded  a  vantage  ground  for  the  besieged  on  which 
to  fight.  The  garrison  seldom  fought  from  the  top  of  the 
high  towers,  and  almost  never  from  behind  the  parapet  of 
the  inner  wall. 


A  Section  of  the  "Walls 


Less  than  four  rods  from  the  outer  wall  stretched  the 
moat.  Throughout  its  entire  length  it  was  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  wide,  and  nowhere  less  than  thirty  feet  in 
depth.  It  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  walls  of  hewn 
stone,  which  at  their  base  were  over  two  yards  thick. 
The  top  of  the  outer  lining  rose  slightly  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground,  while  the  inner  —  that  towards  the 
city  —  was  built  several  yards  higher  still,  and  really  con- 
stituted a  third  wall  of  defence.  Narrow  partitions  at 
varying  distances  cut  the  moat  and  served  as  locks.  In 
each  were  hidden  waterpipes,  which  could  flood  the  moat 
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or  convey  water  to  tlie  besieged.  The  existence  and  tlic 
management  of  these  ])i|H's  was  a  state  secret,  coiilided 
only  to  a  trusted  few.  Tlie  moat  in  front  of  the  gates 
was  crossed  by  (h'awl)ridges,  which  were  entirely  removed 
in  time  of  siege.  All  the  walls  had  parapets,  and  were 
faced  on  l»oth  sides  with  hewn  stone,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  a  conglomerate  mass  of  stone  and  nioi'tar. 

Well  might  Theodosius  TI,  when  his  stupendous  de- 
fences were  complete,  deem  his  ca})ital  impregnable.  In 
days  when  the  cannon  was  unknown,  the  most  dauntless 
commander  ami  the  uiightiest  anny  uiiglit  well  shrink 
back  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  such  tremendous  works. 
Like  a  broad,  deep,  bridgeless  river  stretched  the  moat  in 
its  precipitous  sheath  of  stone.  Even  were  it  crossed,  and 
its  imier  smooth,  high  face  of  rock  surmounted,  there  rose 
beyond  the  formidable  fiont  of  the  (jiiter  wall  and  towers, 
defeinled  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  periijolos  bv 
])halanxes  (jf  hghting  men.  And  if  tho.se  l)astions  were 
carried,  and  their  defenders  driven  Ijack  in  rout  inside  the 
city,  there  loomed  beyond,  iiioekiug  the  ladder  and  the 
battering-ram,  tin'  adamantine,  overawing  inner  wall. 
Along  its  embrasured  toj)  the  besieged  nuLiht  stroll,  and 
laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent  assault  of  hitherto  successful 
but  now  baflled  foes.  No  wonder  that  the  historian  of  the 
bravest  army  that  rwy  besieged  the  capital  said  of  his 
own  astounded  comi'adi's.  '•  Kikiw  ye  that  tlieie  was  no 
man  so  bold  that  hi>  lloli  did  not  eiccp:  ;ind  hy  no  means 
was  it  a  marvel.  " 

'i'lie  foi'tilications.  invulni'i'able  to  man.  were  rent  like 
tow  by  the  earthrpiake.  and  in  117  the  entire  walls  weic 
thrown  down.  Theodosius  II  was  still  on  the  throne,  and 
he  intrusted  tlieir  restoration  to  Cyrus,  the  Prefect  of  the 
city. 
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Around  the  Church  uf  the  Blachernai,  founded  by  the 
Empress  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius,  soon  grew  up 
an  opulent  and  elegant  suburb.  When  the  Avars  and 
Persians  threatened  to  attack  the  city,  Heraklios  I  in  625, 
in  order  to  jDrotect  this  suburb,  built  from  near  the  Palace 
of  the  Hebdomon,  as  far  as  the  Golden  Horn,  that  enor- 
mous structure  with  its  tremendous  towers,  sometimes 
called  Wing,  or  Rampart,  of  the  Blachernai,  and  sometimes 
the  Heraklian  Wall.  These  fortifications  are  much  higher, 
thicker,  and  stronger  than  those  of  Theodosius,  but  are 
undefended  by  an  outer  wall  or  moat. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century  Leo  V,  the  Armenian,  sur- 
rounded the  ayasma  or  Holy  Fountain  of  Saint  Basil,  then 
outside  the  northwest  corner  of  Heraklios'  fortification, 
with  a  wall  of  inferior  height  and  strength.  Thus  he  en- 
deavored to  defend  the  tiny  chapel  and  the  ayasma  from 
the  ravages  of  Crum,  the  dreaded  Bulgarian  King.  To 
the  whole  was  given  the  name  of  the  Pentepyrgion,  or  the 
Five  Towers. 

Through  more  than  a  thousand  years  these  walls  were 
watched  with  scrupulous  and  unremitting  care.  To 
enumerate  the  sovereigns  who  repaired  them,  or  endeav- 
ored to  make  them  stronger,  is  to  repeat  the  chronologic 
list  of  Byzantine  emperors  from  Theodosius  II  to  Con- 
stantine  XIII.  Of  all  the  restorations,  the  most  complete 
was  that  of  Leo  HI,  the  Isaurian,  who,  at  war  with  the 
Saracens  and  the  Caliph,  in  the  eighth  century  rebuilt 
the  greater  part,  even  from  the  foundation  stone.  The 
longest  continued  and  most  laborious  was  that  of  the  last 
two  Palaiologoi,  in  anticipation  of  the  inevitable  Ottoman 
attack. 

Now  they  are  venerable  ruins,  sublime  and  awful  in 
their  unutterable    desolation    and   decay.     In   places  the 
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innat  is  lillc(l  n|)  It'wl  witli  tlic  ^roiiiid  outside,  uiul 
througli  till'  prosti-.ite  walls  tin-  plough  may  he  almost 
driven  where  their  lumidatioiis  stood,  ii!  other  {ilaees 
tlie  moat  still  yawns  in  all  its  former  depth,  and  the  walls 
behind  stand  in  })erfect  preservation,  hut  absolute  abandon- 
ment, like  the  deserted  stone  cities  of  Petnva.  Through- 
out theii-  entii-e  leiiuth.  pai-allcl  to  the  moat,  lies  tlx'  white 
line  of  Justinian  s  once  well-]>a\i'd   'riiuiii])lial  \\'a\.      At 


Ckmhtiky  r)i  i-fin     rill    Wmi-* 


its  side  spreads  tf)  the  \ve>t  thf  cimtiniious  cemetery,  som- 
bi'e  with  its  thousanils  of  mournful  <y]ii'esses  and  j)]ane- 
trees.  Nowhere  in  the  world  i>  there  a  promenade  Mt 
pathetie,  so  drearv.  so  sujtremely  sad.  as  this  imperial 
broken  luLdiwaw  which  I'eaches  on  mile  after  inih-  between 
ruins  and  a  cenieterv.  I'lveii  the  dust  that  stilles  in  the 
liot  winds  of  summer,  and  mixes  in  dee|».  muddy  sloughs 
all  the  winter  tliroULrh.  is  the  dust  of  the  dead.  And  yet 
tlie   beauty  of  the   scene,  in    the    >iin>hine    and   amid   the 
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bursting  life  of  spring,  beheld  through  the  transparent  air 
and  under  a  sky  of  Ionian  blue,  is  equal  to  its  austere 
magnificence. 

Starting  from  the  Imperial  Landing  of  the  Springs, 
which  thrusts  itself  into  the  bright  waves  of  the  Marmora, 
let  us  follow  this  Via  Sacra  northward,  lingering  only 
where  we  must.  It  is  no  brief  excursion  we  have  to 
make.  The  wall  of  Theodosios,  terminating  about  eighty 
feet  from  the  Palace  of  the  Hebdomon,  is  18,275  feet  in 
length.  The  wall  of  Heraklios,  Avhich  thence  continues, 
is  3,200  feet  long.  Altogether  the  length  of  the  walk 
before  us  is  therefore  21,475  feet,  or  more  than  four  miles. 

The  white  marble  zone  on  the  great  pentagonal  tower 
farthest  south  bears  the  following  inscription :  +  IITP- 
rOCBACIAEIOTKAIKONCTINOTniCTHNENXnATTO- 
KPAPONETCEBEICBACIAEICPHMEnN  +,  ^-  +  Tower  of 
Basil  and  Constantine,  faithful  Emperors  in  Christ,  devout 
Kings  of  the  Romans  +•"  Hence  it  commemorates  the 
brothers  Basil  II  and  Constantine  IX,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  together  fiftj'-six  years,  from  969  to  1025,  and 
whose  common  reign,  marked  by  mutual  trust  and  devo- 
tion, has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  imperial  fraternal 
affection.  Utterly  unlike,  —  one  the  ferocious  conqueror 
of  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians,  the  other  absorbed  in  the 
empty  pleasures  of  his  court,  —  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  which  was  the  more  loving  and  generous  Ijrother.  At 
last  Basil  died,  and  the  stricken  Constantine  reigned  on 
three  years  more  alone.  Adjacent,  on  the  north,  is  a  small 
arched  gate,  having  over  it  the  >[<;,  and  hence  called 
Postern  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  tower  farthest  south  in  the  outer  wall  bears  a 
memorable  inscription.  From  it  we  learn  that  this  was 
the  last  completed  by  John  .YIII  Palaiologos  when  striv- 
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iiiLC  to  pivpaiv  his  i-a})ilal  aiiaiiist  tlu'  sm-c  ( Ittnman  attack. 
Tlu'  last  century  of  the  Byzantine  llmiiirc  was  one  cease- 
less, exhaustiuu'  ci'isis.  W  hatcvcr  the  faults  and  foihlcs 
of  its  later  sovereigns,  they  did  tlicii"  utmost  with  tlieii- 
available  resources,  and  l»y  all  the  arts  of  war  and  i)eaee,  to 
j)rotect  and  preserve  their  iuiju'i-ial  heritage.  So,  through 
eleven  years,  from  \\'.\^\  to  I  144.  iliough  his  palaces  and 
churches  cruml^lrd  and  i-t'inaincil  unrepaired.  .lolni  \'!11 
toiled  with  tin4ess  diligence  to  restore  and  strengthen  his 
fortifications.  He  is  even  considered  hy  many  to  have 
huilt  the  outer  wall  and  towers  from  their  foundations. 

( )n  the  octai^onal  tower  a  little  farthei-  north  is,  still 
I)erfectly  preserved,  the  most  exipusitely  cut  inseri))tiou 
to  he  seen  on  the  inner  wall:  +  IlAClIMlMAIOirMErA- 
CAE('IK)TH('Hrt:iPKPnMANOCNli()N()iIAMMb:ri("TOC 
TOXAfc:iITPr()NEKBAC-)PnN4-,  '•  +  The  most  mighty  Ro- 
nianos,  mifirhtv  Lord  of  all  the  Konians,  ei-eetcil  this  Towei- 
from  the  foundations +."'  But  only  a  duhious  immoitality 
is  conferred,  as  no  man  can  determine  whi(4i  ot  the  four 
Kmperors  Romanos  is  intended.  Romauos  1  was  a  mighty 
warrio)-.  who  defeated  the  Ku>>ians  l>y  sea  and  laml. 
Romanos  II  was  a  cowardly  parricide,  who  gave  his  lather 
a  cup  of  poiscju,  and  liim>e|f,  after  a  sham(4ul  reign,  die(l 
in  just  retrihution  fiom  poi>on  administered  hy  his  wite. 
Romanos  III  was  hotli  a  d(4ian(  liee  and  monkish  ascetic. 
at  last  smotlieicd  in  the  hath,  that  his  guilty  wife  might 
werl  her  })aramour,  while  her  dead  hnshand  lay  unliui-ied. 
Romanos  IV  was  a  hei'o  and  martyr,  immortalized  hy  the 
knightly  (4iivalry  of  his  foe  Sultan  Alp  Aislan,  hy  the 
devotion  of  hi^  I']m|»n'ss  Kudoxia,  and  hy  hi^  own  unutter- 
ahl)'  mi>fortuues.  All  the  four  held  the  sei-ptre  during 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries:  the  pompous  inscription 
niav  he  the  servile  cuIoltv  of  either. 
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Tilt'  railway  track  iiici-ccs  tlic  wall  dose  1)\-.  and  witli 
its  c'oiitiuuuus  hands  of  steel  \\\\k>  the  iiictrojiolis  uf  llu- 
Eastern  Civsars  to  tlie  cities  of  the  West.  The  hoot  of 
tlie  locomotive  constantly  startles  the  stillness  that  othei-- 
wise  wonld  he  tonih-like,  and  the  niedia'val  wall  trenihles 
at  the  thundering  train. 

The  hexagonal  tower  beyond,  remarkable  for  its  rich 
marble  lintel  and  its  Byzantine  cross,  after  having  been' 
thrown  down  by  earthquake,  was  relniilt  in  its  present 
form  by  the  joint  Emperors  Leo  and  Constantine. 

The  moat,  as  far  as  this  tower,  is  shallow,  almost  Idled 
with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  ntilized  as  a  vegetable  garden. 
It  was  here  formerly  crossed  Ijy  an  ancient  Ijridge,  no 
portion  of  which  is  left  save  some  of  the  projecting  sup- 
ports. In  front  is  a  gate,  of  insignificant  dimensions, 
flanked  by  colunnis  of  vert  antique  with  ('tirinthian  capi- 
tals. Opposite,  in  the  inner  wall,  is  a  vast  central  aich. 
with  a  large  though  smaller  arch  on  either  side,  the  three 
closed  with  solid  masonry.  On  the  right  and  left  are 
high  Mjuaic  towers,  covcicd  with  slabs  of  the  whitest  mar- 
ble. Save  their  grandiose  ajipearance.  and  ihe  liyzanliiie 
eagle  wliicli  s))reads  its  broken  wings  above  the  corner  of 
the  tottering  nnrtliern  tower,  nothing  indicates  the  former 
magnificence  or  history  of  the  fast-closed  central  arch. 

Yet  this  is  Constant  inoplc's  loiiM-f.-iincd  (ioldd,  (i.ite. 
whicli  never  opened  except  to  imj)erial  (»r  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, and  to  return  through  which  was  the  aspii-ation 
of  victori«)Us  armies  and  comuianders.  After  its  conq»le- 
tion,  Tlieodosius  IT  passed  through  it  in  a  car  drawn  b\ 
elepliants.  Through  it  I>elisariiis.  with  his  \'aiidal  ))ris- 
oners  and  their  cajitive  king,  ( Jeliiuer  :  lieraklios  I.  the 
conqueror  of  the  Persians;  Leo  III,  Nikej)jioros  II,  and 
John  Zimiskes,  each  victorious  over  the  Saracens  ;  Basil  II, 
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the  slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  many  another  Byzantine 
general,  made  their  solemn  entry.  No  stranger  procession 
ever  passed  its  portal  than  in  1261,  when  Michael  YIII 
Palaiologos  and  his  army,  having  wrested  the  city  from 
the  Latins,  walked  barefoot  into  their  ancestral  capital, 
while  the  holy  picture  of  the  Virgin  led  the  way  in  the 


The  Golden   Gate 


triumphal  chariot.  During  the  previous  century  it  had 
been  walled  up,  for  some  unknoAvn  reason ;  but  at  the  Latin 
conquest  in  1204  it  had  been  l^roken  through  by  the  flee- 
ing populace  in  the  endeavor  to  escape.  It  was  last 
closed,  by  order  of  Mohammed  II.  in  1453.  To  this  day 
the  Ottomans  regard  it  with  superstitious  dread,  believing 
that  through  it  some  future  Christian  conqueror  is  to  take 
possession  of  the  city. 


12 
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Tlu'  central  uatc  was  ori^^inally  sixty  feet  in  lieiglit, 
antl  nearly  hall  as  wide  Its  present  ajjpearance,  and  that 
of  the  lateral  liates,  strikingly  reveals  huw  at  \ari()ns 
periods  its  })ruportiuns  diminished.  One  can  now  pass 
through  a  huniljle  opening.  lis>  than  six  feet  high,  which 
is  closed  hy  a  decaying  oaken  door  and  made  last  hy  a 
wooden  har.  On  the  lateral  gates  the  monogram  of  Christ 
may  he  seen,  and  the  cross  is  carved  on  the  pilasters. 
Every  other  vestige  of  former  sjilendor  is  gone.  But 
ti'avellers  who  saw  it  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
deserihe  in  enthusiastic  terms  the  has-reliefs  of  classical 
suhjects  with  which  it  was  still  adorned.  Among  them 
were  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  Hercules  and  Cerherus.  Hercu- 
les' Capture  of  the  Cretan  Bull,  and  the  Visit  of  \'eiMis 
to  Adonis. 

By  a  winding  inner  passage  one  may  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  southern  tower,  and  tlien.  clindting  northward  over 
the  Itroken  tiles  and  through  sturdy  hushes,  stand  directly 
above  the  Golden  Gate.  Looking  down,  one  hcholds. 
ninety  feet  Ijelow.  the  route  traced  hy  those  grand  pi<.ces- 
sions  wherein  military  ])rowess  and  imj)ei-ial  ])ower  culmi- 
nated in  a  gorgeous  cortege.  <  )n  that  loi'ty,  ruined  height 
the  eye  revels  in  a  glorious  view  o\fr  land  and  sea,  and  the 
mind  summons  gloi'ious  nienioi'ies.  Two  la<toi's  ai'e  ]ii"e- 
cnninent  in  the  woiidi'cjus  scene:  the  changeless,  fadeless 
l)eanty  stamj)ed  on  his  natural  creation  hy  the  hand  of 
(lod.  and  the  mutahility.  the  hrief  dinalion.  the  em])lines.s 
and   vanity.  stam]ie(l   on   the  work   of  man. 

Farther  to  the  n-dv  are  e\eii  more  enoi-mous  towci's^ 
larger  and  higher  than  any  in  the  \\:\\\.  They  helong 
to  the  ()tt(jman  Yedi  Koideh.  the  Seven  Tower>,  which 
occupy  tlie  site  of  a  l>y/antine  foiti-ess  called  Kyklohion 
or  Strongylon.  the  Ilnuml  (",i>tle.  IN  ntepyigion  oi-  th"  l''ive 
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Towrrs.  ami  1  Ic}>tai)\  I'uion  or  \\\v  Si'Mmi  TDWcrs.  of  wliicli 
the  imxltTii  Tinkisli  iiaiiu'  is  a  iraiislation.  It  was  lirst 
crectod  l>y  tliL*  Knipcror  Zeiio  in  ISO.  In  the  tenth  ct'ii- 
tiirv  it  was  rebuilt  and  ciilai-uftl  liv  .IdIiii  Ziiuiskcs,  Basil  11, 
and  Constantint'  IX.  Tlic  Knnnicnoi  made  it  strontxer; 
till'  Latins  ol'  the  |-'()inlh  Ci-nsadc  lc\rllrd  it  with  the 
«i;rouMd.  It  was  alternately  raised  and  destroyed  by  the 
rivals  dohn  V  ami  .John  \'I.  The  former,  linally  victori- 
ous, sought    to  make   it  an  aii'opolis  against   tlie  menaeing 


C'asti.e  <>k  tiik  Sk\  k.\  Towkus  in   1820 


assault  o  I'  Ilave/id  I.  I  le  was  t'oicrd  hy  palenial  weakness 
to  desist,  the  lieree  Sidtaii  liavin;j  sent  him  woi-d  that,  if 
the  work  eoiitimietl.  he  would  put  out  the  lycs  of 
Manuel.  John  s  sou  and  Inii-.  thena  InotaLic  iu  the  ()tto- 
man  eamp. 

It  was  cou.-^triK'tcMl  anew  hy  Sult.in  Mohamun'd  II  in 
ll"»"».  Inside  the  encdosure  he  huilt  an  immense  eii-eidai* 
pjilaee,  designed  nuiinly  as  a  treasure-house  wherein  his 
most-prized  })O.Hses.sions  iniglit  he  saf(dy  kept.  TIk'  for- 
tress consisted  of  stuj>eud<»us  circular  and  ])olygonal 
towers.     These  were  connected   l)\-  a  crcn<dlate(l  wall  ovei- 
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littct'U  fret  ill  1  liickiicss.  llic  wliolc  toniiiim'  an  irn'^'ular 
pentagon,  'riircc  ot"  the  towers  wcic  thrown  down  l)\' 
earthqiiakc  in  IT'iS.  'I'ill  lil'tv  or  sixty  ycai's  ago  each 
tower  was  eappcd  hy  a  fantastir.  liigli-pointcd  root',  like  a 
gigantic  eont-. 

Morbid  imagination  has  iii\c>tcd  the  Seven  Towers  with 
a  .^angninarv  interest  which  they  do  not  deserve.  The 
tragedies  of  Ottoman  history-,  located  here  I)}'  rumance, 
have  usually  occurred  on  some  other  stage.  ^'  Wells  of 
blood,"  ••  Piles  of  heads  oMMtopping  the  battlements," 
"Seven  Sultans  nuirdered  heiH'."  '"Seventeen  Grand  ^'izirs 
hung  h_\  the  neck  from  thai  hook."  are  among  the  faldes 
devi.sed  for  the  delectation  of  the  hungry-minded.  Yet. 
though  far  surpassed  in  hideous  horrors  b}'  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  Hastiie.  this  fortress  has  witnessed  some 
frightful  scenes.  The  boy  Osman  II.  tlie  tirst  Ottoman 
Sultan  ever  slain  hy  his  siiKjeets.  was  di*agged  hitlier  hy 
tlie  Jani.s.saries  lialf  naked  and  i)ut  to  deatli  in  1(122  l)yth(; 
hands  of  the  (Irand  \'i/.ir  Daoud  Pasha  and  of  three  high 
oificials.  Ten  months  afterwai'ds  the  repentant  Janissaries 
slew  the  same  Daoiid  Pa>ha  in  the  same  room.  Here,  in 
1  711.  Constantine  IJrancovano.  llosjxxhir  of  W'allachia  and 
an  miwilling  ally  of  Peter  the  (Jreat.  was  tortured  without 
intermission  for  lixc  days  in  the  vain  effort  to  wring  from 
him  a  confession  n{  wlicre  his  treasures  were  hi(L  lli> 
wife,  his  four  sons,  and  forty  of  his  near  kin<h'ed  shared 
his  sutVerings  and  captisity. 

Ihit  the  i)lace  was  .seldom  ensanguined  liy  deeds  of  l)lood. 
It  served  rather  as  a  ])rison  of  state.  Its  inmates  were 
usually  treated  with  the  coiisidci-at ion  <hie  their  rank. 
For  centuries  tlie  and)assador  of  .niy  jjower  against  whidi 
the  Sultan  had  determined  upon  war.  was.  as  a  ])reliminary 
to  the  hostilities,  incontinently  dappetl   into  the  vast  cir- 
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ciilar  tower  south  <'\'{  the  main  t'litraiicc.  M.  IxuHin, 
ambassador  of  l-'raiicc.  was  the  last  thus  coiiniicd.  hciiii:: 
ini})i-isoiif(l  ill  I7'i''^.  at  the  1  iiiie  of  tlic  French  expedition  to 
P^gyi)!  ;  l)Ut  tile  eustoni  was  not  oflieially  aholished  until 
1806.  With  eharaeti'ristie  leiiieiiey  the  Ottonuuis  per- 
mitted each  and)assa(lor  after  his  release  to  carve  on  the 
outei"  wall  oj  the  prison  towei*  some  inenioiMal  of  Ids  ea])- 
tivity.  These  insci'iptions  art'  nunicrous.  and  often  are 
l)athetic.  recordin*^-  not  only  the  date  and  duration  of  the 
confinement,  hut  its  tedionsness  and  wretchedness.  They 
are  in  Latin,  French.  German.  Italian,  and  one  in  English 
dated  IGOD. 

^  isits  of  curiosity  or  inspection  on  the  part  of  forei_i::ners 
•were  never  allowed.  Kven  the  celebrated  Tournefort. 
though  sent  on  a  sjiecial  scientilie  nussion  1»\'  Louis  Xi\'. 
was  refused  admission  in  I  7'>  I .  NDw  access  is  eas}',  and  a 
little  silver  is  an   et^'ective   k(y'. 

The  fortress  is  at  present  seldom  used,  and  is  almost 
ahandoneil.  It  sometimes  serves  as  a  plague  hos])ital  in 
pestilence  or  cholera.  Viewed  from  the  outside,  it  is 
grand  and  impressive:  hut  its  interior  is  the  reverse  of 
interesting  or  romantic.  Weeds  and  noxious  plants  c(»\er 
the  grounil.  The  air  is  unwholesome  and  nmsty.  Not  a 
stone  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Concpieror's  Treasure 
Palace.  Even  religion  has  ahandnned  the  repellent  spot, 
ami  the  vaiMshed  nioxpie  indicates  its  former  situation 
only  by  a  few  rotten  tind»ers  ami  a  half-lilled  hole. 

North  of  the  Seven  Towers  thei-e  \\\\\\  be  seen  in  the 
iinier  wall  Yedi  K(»nleh  Kapou.  or  the  CJate  <»f  the  Seven 
Towers.  On  the  city  side.  o\er  the  innei-  arch,  is  a  (plaint, 
Uyzantine  eagle,  carved  in  stone.  The  nindem  Turkish 
bridge,  which  crosses  the  moat  in  front,  conducts  to  the 
plain   where,  in    1147,  the   German    Emperor  Conrad   III 
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»'iK-aiuitc(l  with  ninety  tliousand  men,  snrvivors  of  a  host 
six  times  as  numerons,  at  wliose  liead  lie  liad  l)egnn  liis 
arroi!:ant  niareli  from  Germany.  An  admiral)ly  or!j;anized 
Armenian  hos})ital  now  oceni)ies  a  i>art  of  the  German 
camp.  For  some  distance  tlie  fortifications  have  sntl'ered 
little  in  war.  thougli  terriMy  daniageil  liy  earth(juake. 

Qnarter  of  a  mile  farther  north,  Belgrade  Ka])ou  is 
reached,  the  ancient  Deutera  Porta,  or  Second  Military 
Gate.  Walled  up  for  centuries,  it  was  opened  only  some 
twenty  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  single  l)road,  low  arch, 
hetween  two  well-preserved  square  and  massive  towers. 
Traces  of  ancient  frescos  are  visible  on  each  side.  The 
wall  is  here  nineteen  feet  thick.  In  1522  Sonleiman  I 
colonized  in  the  loealit}'  a  hand  of  Servian  exiles,  made 
pri.soners  of  war  when  their  ea})ital,  Belgrade,  was  taken 
during  the  ])receding  year.  The  name  of  their  native  city 
lingers  in  the  modern  apyu'llation  of  the  gate,  and  their 
llellenized  descendants  still  live  close  around  it,  near  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  ol  the  Repose  of  the  Holy  A'^irgin. 

The  buildings  wlii«h  attract  attention  outside  opposite 
the  gate  are  ])liilanthrn])ic  institutions  (tt  the  (Jreek  com- 
munity. They  coiM])rise  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  hos])ital,  an 
or}>hanage,  and  a  poor-house.  —  all  well  administered,  and 
generously  maintaine(].  >btic  than  a  thousand  inmates 
con.stant]\-  euj<i\  the  bcnelif  of  theii-  pi-otcction  and  care. 

As  one  ])ursues  his  way,  he  might  be  tem})ted  to  linger 
on  the  left  of  the  ancient  ])aved  highway,  under  the 
majestic  cypresses  which  darken  the  endless  Mussulman 
cemetery,  or  on  the  right  to  ga/e  at  tlie  verdant  gai'dens  of 
the  moat,  and  to  watch  the  antii|ue,  droning  water-wheel. 
But  many  thousand  loads  of  decaying  garbage  in  one  long 
pile  line  the  road,  and  render  the  air  so  foul  that  one  hur- 
ries   pa.st    towers    of    umisual    beauty    to    Selivri    Kapou, 
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tlif  <iatf  »il  Scli\ria,  the  ancient    (late  of   tlic    I/ifc-nivin*' 
Fountain. 

It  stands  bet  ween  two  octagonal  towers.  On  the  riglit 
is  that  bulk  by  Manuel  Bryonuios ;  on  tlie  loft,  another  of 
the  bi'other  Emperors  Basil  11  and  Constantine  IX.  Tlie 
outer  gate  is  a  ruin.  Inside  tlie  wall,  on  the  right,  hangs 
by  a  chain  the  mace  of  the  Janissary  Idris.  It  is  a  stone 
sphere  with  an  iron  handle.  A  conuuemorative  iuscri|)- 
tion  in  Turki.sh,  below,  extols  the  ju-owess  of  the  Janis.sarv, 
and  declares  the  weight  of  the  mace  to  l)e  eighty-six  oke.s, 
or  two  hundn-d  and  1  hii-ty-six  and  one-half  j)onnds.  Under 
this  gate,  by  a  di>used  drain,  the  (Jiesar  Strategopoulo.s, 
with  a  liandful  of  followers,  crawled  in  Vli\] ,  and  once 
inside,  broke  it  d(jwn,  and  so  let  in  his  army,  thus  cajitur- 
ing  the  city  and  ending  the  Latin  Empire. 

Opposite  the  gate  outside,  at  an  angle  in  the  load.  is  a 
peculiar  row  of  seven  Turkish  toml).stones.  They  evoke; 
recollections  of  Byron  and  Dumas,  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Monte  Cristo,  of  beautiful  Basilike  and  mysterious  llaidee, 
of  the  Lake  of  Scodra.  and  the  Greek  Revolution.  The 
largest  tomb>i(ine  bears  the  following  inscription:  "'Here 
lies  tlie  head  of  the  famous  Ali  Pasha  of  Tcjuden,  who, 
tlirough  more  than  lifty  years,  toiled  b>r  the  inde])endence 
of  Albania."  In  the  other  graves  are  the  heads  of  bis 
sons,  \  eli  and  Mouktai'.  and  the  bodies  of  four  near  kius- 
meu.  After  the  execution  of  the  (beaded  chieftain.  hi> 
white-jiaii-ed  head  was  exposed  on  a  golden  jdate  at  the 
Gate  of  the  SeiaLrlio.  It  was  tlie  ])roi)erty  and  perrpiisite 
of  tlie  executi<.nei-.  lie  refused  a  large  sum  ofTered  for  it 
by  an  Kngli>h  >liowman.  and  sold  it  at  a  far  less  j)rice  to 
the  Sheik  Souleinian,  a  ])laymate  and  lifelong  friend  of  the 
dead  Pasha.  Hcn<*e.  instead  (tf  being  stared  at  among  the 
liorrors  of  .some  mu.seum,  it  peacefully  re])oses  liere. 
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Some  (listaiice  fartlicr  iiortli  is  the  dosed  Ti-itc  Porta, 
or  Third  Military  (latc,  almost  liiddcii  Ity  ruins,  wlici-c  the 
fortifications  curve  like  a  niedia'\al  si^nia,  and  the  outi-r 
and  inner  walls  are  hron^ht  elose  to^uether.  Here  in  the 
partition  of  the  moat  may  l)e  seen  the  recently  discovered, 
lonn:  concealed  water-})ipes  essential   in  Hooding  the  moat. 


(I ATK    o|       I  III      Mi:\  I.I.\•I^ 


]»nt    whose    existence   was   for  centuries    ri'LMrded    as   less 
a  niystery  than  a   myth. 

Then  one  reaches  Mevlevi  l\h;ilich  Vcni  l\,l|)oil.  the  New 
Gat^  (A  tlic  ('ollXclit  of  Mc\le\  i  l)er\  i>hes.  the  hlllllhle 
yellow  l'oi-ni  of  which  is  seen  at  the  corn'')'  I'f  the  ro;id. 
This  is  the  ancient  date  of  Melandesia.  It  is  tianked  on 
either  side  hy  a  S(|nare  and  lofty  tower.  It  is  enclosed  in 
a  sort  of  ea.senient  of  six  white  marljle  columns,  harbar- 
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oiisly  painted  red.  No  other  gate  centres  so  little  interest 
or  history,  and  yet  no  other  is  so  covered  and  encircled  by 
inscriptions.  One  in  Greek  on  the  lintel,  and  one  in  Latin 
on  the  right,  announce  the  same  fact,  that  in  sixty  days, 
under  a  mio-htv  monarch,  the  Prefect  Constantine,  more 
commonly  called  Cyrus,  "  bound  wall  to  wall."  The 
Latin  adds  what  the  Greek  omits,  that  '^'Pallas  herself 
could  hardly  have  erected  so  stable  a  fortification  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time."  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  was 
the  exact  achievement  of  this  Prefect  of  Theodosius  II, 
here  lauded  in  so  glowing  terms.  It  ma}'  ]je  the  restora- 
tion of  the  inner  wall,  rent  by  earthquake,  or  perhaps  the 
outer  wall  was  then  built  under  his  direction.  But  the 
marvel  is,  that  in  the  unchanging,  always  sluggish  East, 
anything  so  worthy  of  remembrance  could  be  accomplished 
in  sixty  da}'s.  His  success  and  consequent  popularity 
roused  the  resentment  and  jealousy  of  Theodosius  against 
Cyrus.  So  he  ordered  his  Prefect  to  become  a  priest,  and 
the  Alexandrine  Chronicle  ingenuously  adds,  '•'  and  he  sent 
him  as  a  bishop  to  Smyrna,  for  the  citizens  of  that  city 
had  already  killed  four  of  their  bishops,  and  perhaps  they 
"would  kill  Cyrus  also." 

Another  inscription  upon  the  lintel  —  the  longest  found 
anywhere  on  the  wall  —  extols  the  Emperor  Justin  II,  and 
his  wife,  the  puritan-minded  Sophia,  under  whom,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Theodosian  wall  was  thor- 
oughly repaired  by  their  architect,  Narses.  One  other 
inscription  may  be  quoted  because  so  tv*pical.  It  reads : 
^•'  The  fortune  of  Constantine,  our  God-guarded  Emperor, 
conquers." 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Ottomans  located  their  chief 
powder  factory  inside  the  city  near  this  gate.  One  day 
■during  the  last  century  it  exploded,  and  destroyed  nearly 
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a  tlioiisaiul  liKiiscs.  and  luicoiiiitod  li\i's.  It  was  tlioiiu'lit 
ad\i>al>lf  It_v  the  ut'N  t'nniu'iit  to  juit  tlicii-  new  lactory  in 
.•<oine  less  })o|)uluns  spot. 

The  Avails  nortliwanl  Joi"  some  distaniH'  show  little  dani- 
iige  from  natural  eunvulsion  or  wai-.  One  tower,  ereeted 
by  Constantino  IX  on  the  I'nins  of  another  which  an 
eartluiuakf  liad  tliiDwn  down,  ln-ars  the  reverent,  almost 
ille«:il)le  inseiaj)tion  :  ■•  <>  ("liri>t.  ()  divine  Christ,  ]tre- 
serve  thy  city  from  tuniuh  and  wai'.  CoiKjuer  thou  the 
wrath  ol"  its  enemies.*"  Near  hy  is  the  Tetai'te  Porta,  the 
Fourth  Militaiy  Chite,  solidly  closed  up.  l"'roni  its  rear 
a   lliiL;"ht  of  steps  ascends  to   the   suiiiniit    of  the  wall. 

The  next  »rate  is  hardly  more  than  a  hattered  opening 
in  the  wall,  with  its  lateral  towers  an  almc^st  shapeless 
licaji  of  ruin.  It  hears  no  insci-iption.  and  it  iumm's  none. 
No  other  gate  awaki'us  so  ])i'ofound  enmtion:  no  otiiei-  is 
custodian  of  so  imperishahle  a  nienioiy.  Here  fought  and 
f(dl  the  last  Jiyzantine  Knijieror.  tlieliero  and  martyr  of 
the  linal  siege.  After  the  battle  was  oxer  a  mutilated 
bodv  was  dragged  fortli  finin  undei-  a  pile  of  slain.  l"'n)ni 
the  disligured  face  all  likeness  was  gone,  aiid  the  rank  of 
the  dead  man  was  disl  inguishable  only  ])y  his  crimson 
shoes.  This  i>the  ancient  (Jateof  Saint  IJomanos.  Some 
months  after  the  ('(»n(piest,  Mohamined  II  caused  to  be 
fastene(l  in  its  up])er  arch  1  hree  cannon-balls.  —  the  smallest 
of  which  may  still  be  seen.  —  as  a  deliaiice  t<»  Christian 
Kun»))e.  Th«'  challenge  was  nevi-r  a(ce])ted;  but  the  gale 
lias  borne  ever  since  the  Turkish  name  of  To|)  Kapou,  or 
the  Cannon  (late.  A  little  distance  inside  is  the  tiny 
Convent  of  the  IJunfai  Dervishes.  They  claim  that  the 
.'^lieepskin,  wliere(»n  thcii-  Sheik  is  seated  during  their 
religious  ceremonies,  indicates  the  exact  sp(jt  uliere  their 
siited  Sultan  made  Ills  first  ])rayer  after  victory. 
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The  gate  stands  on  (»nr  of  the  liiL^lu'st  ])oints  traversed 
1)V  llir  ureal  laml  wall.  From  it  noiihward  is  att'urded 
an  overmastering,  overwhelming  view.  On  the  left  ex- 
tends the  Ottoman  cemetery.  Avith  its  sal)le  trees;  on  the 
right  the  mosque  of  triumphant  Ishim  dominates  Justi- 
nian's Triuniplial  Way.  and  the  li]lrd-ii[».  dusty  moat,  and 
the  prostrate  towers  and  walls.  Here  is  the  valley  of  the 
Lyeus.  To  re.si.st  the  torrential  waters  of  si)ring.  the  for- 
tifications were  here  made  douljh^  thick  and  strong.  Yet 
from  the  eonhirnration  of  the  ground  it  was  the  nio.st 
vuliK-rahle  point  in  tin-  land  walls.  Against  this  point 
was  directed  the  assault  of  Mourad  II,  in  14'J'J.  when 
cannon  were  hjr  tin-  lirst  time  employed  in  siege.  Though 
the  Ottoman  camp,  in  1  4-Vk  extended  from  the  Marmora 
t(j  the  Golden  Horn,  the  Snltan's  head([uarters  were 
directly  opiujsite,  on  the  west,  in  the  great  plahi  now 
called  hy  the  name  of  Daoud  Pasha;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Conqueror's  tent  was  i)itelie(l  where  now 
stands  the  Ottoman  Military  Ilo.spital  of   Mai  Tepeh. 

Against  this  point  in  the  walls  was  dii-ecte(l  the  mam- 
moth cannon  of  the  Hungarian  mercenary,  Ourhan,  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  first  heon  in  th(^  service  of 
(,'onstantine.  hut  who  deserted  to  ^^^hammed  II  for  larger 
and  surer  ]>ay.  The  Ottoman  lii>torian.  Khodja  Kffendi, 
states  that  this  cannon  weighed  thirty  thou.sand  pounds, 
was  drawn  hy  a  humlred  oxen,  was  served  hy  IInc  hun- 
dred (•annone<'rs,  rerpured  two  hours  to  load,  and  launched 
a  hall  of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Ihit,  despite  its  mon- 
strous si/e,  it  did  little  execution,  as  it  hurst  the  fourth 
tinu'  it  was  discharged,  and  tore  its  inventor  to  pieces. 
When  the  Ottomans  made  their  last  and  succes>ful  charge, 
the  moat  was  filled  jevid  with  the  ground  with  hodies  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  over  which,  as  hj   a  hridge,  fhe 
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snr\"i\(trs  ni>li('(l  tti  the  attack.  In  1177  MnhainiiKMl  1 1 
i-<'|)aii'('(l  luaiiv  jKirtiuiis  of  tlic  walls  and  ^ates,  but  ordered 
that  the  (iatf  (•!"  Saint  Konianos.  and  the  ruins  northward, 
should  iidt  hf  touched,  and  sliouhl  icniain  lorcwi'  the  clo- 
(jui'ut  and  awe-inspiring  luoniunent  of  his  victory. 

Of  the  thii-t\ -eight  towers,  large  and  small.  t)iK'e  exist- 
ing between  the  Gate  of  Saint  Konianos  and  the  (late  of 
Adriano])le.  whieli  crowns  the  hilltoj)  on  the  north,  it  is 
ini])ossible  to  count  how  many  still  i-eniain.  'I'heir  for- 
mer shajte  can  hanlly  he  distinguished  in  their  crumbled 
ruins.  \'an(lalisin  and  greed  have  supi)leniented  the  havoc 
wrought  by  Mohammed  II.  In  the  elTorf  to  turn  a. 
thrifty  })emiy  by  the  sale  of  bnilding-matei-ial.  the  Otto- 
man Government,  in  1(S()S.  midertook  the  demolition  of 
the  walls  by  blasting.  This  atiemi)t  was  checked  by  the 
energetic  remon.st ranees  of  the  liritish  ambassador,  but 
not  until  a  considerable  ]»ortion  had  l)een  Idown  up  and 
carted  away.  One  of  the  largest  towers  was  disposed 
of  to  an  Ottoman  contractor  for  a  ilionsand  piasters,  or 
about  fort\ dollars.  ( >n  one  of  the  towers  in  the  outer 
wall  then  destroyed  was  a  marble  slab  be.n-ing  the  name 
of  Manuel  Jagaris,  cut  in  larger  and  moic  glaring  charac- 
ters than  anv  other  inscri])tion.  To  him  and  to  another 
moid\.  Nikodemos  of  Klioiles.  ( 'on>1ant  iin'  .\  1 1 1  had  in- 
trusted all  the  mone\  he  could  obtain  for  the  I'l  pair  ot 
the  fortilications.  Months  after  tlie  sack  had  ceased, 
scjuie  .lanis.saries  unearthed  in  l]ii>  tower  sexcnty  thou- 
sand  gold   byzants,  which    the  foiil    moid<    had   stolen  and 

<'onceaIed.  but    had    ne\ei-    been    able    to    enjoy. 

Soulou  Kouleh.  the  Water  Tower,  is  built  on  an  arch 
(lirectlv  over  the  bed  of  the  T.ycus.  Jnst  beyond  is  tlu^ 
walled-np  Pem])te  Porta,  the  Kifth  Military  CJate.  At 
various   pej-ioils   it    was  grailually   made  smaller,  and   was 
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finally  closed  before  the  siege.  Above  may  be  read  the 
eulogistic  statement,  "  Pusasus,  no  less  than  great  Anthe- 
mios,  strengthened  to  their  utmost  the  towers  and  gates." 
PusjBus  was  doubtless  an  oificer  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and 
the  gate  is  often  called  l)y  his  name.     Of  the  more  than 


Interior  View  of   (jate  of  Adrianople  ix  liSUo 


fifty  inscriptions  on  the  land  wall,  only  this  and  one  other 
are  in  Latin,  all  the  rest  l^eing  in  Greek. 

The  Gate  of  x\drianople,  Edirneh  Kapou,  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  sixth  hill,  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Its  ancient  name  of  Gate 
of  Polyandria,  or  Myriandria,  the  Many  Men,  is  thus 
accounted  for  by  Kodinos.  He  says  that  eight  thousand 
workmen  belonging  to  the  Blues,  and  an  equal  mmiber 
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bc'loiiiriiiLi  to  tlic  fTrcens,  at  tin-  saiuc  iiiniuciil  hciian  the 
erection  <»t"  the  wall.  —  the  ioi'incr  en  tlif  Mariinua,  tlic 
latter  on  the  Golden  Horn.  Iln')'  approached  eaeh  other 
with  e((ual  celerity  and  skill,  and  at  last  met  here,  sinnd- 
taneonsly  conii)l('tin_Li'  tlicir  respective  sides.  Tin-  eailh- 
(juake  of  1S1I4  threw  down  the  hitherto  wt41-preser\<'d 
iinier  towers  and  mates.  Here  tlie  inner  wall  was  oxer 
twenty-seven  feet  thick,  (hi  it  were  sns[)en(led  two  jton- 
derons  stone  maces,  which  have  douhtless  crashed  through 
human  hones;  and  close  heneath,  in  striking  contrast,  were 
crowded  dnve-cotes.  wliei'e  nunieioiis  jiigeons  intemiiiiahly 
sat  and  hrooded  over  their  young.  Through  this  gate  the 
Conqueror  made  liis  foiiiial  ti'ium})hal  entry  on  that  fatal 
20th  of  Mav.  14")^).  I'Vitiii  it.  during  more  than  four 
hundred  \ear.--.  all  the  ()ttouian  armies  marched  to  their 
Km-opean  wars.  In  the  neighhoriug  .Mos(|ue  of  Mihrima 
Sultana,  the  Sultan  always  prayed  hefore  de})arting  on  a. 
military  ex}K'dition.  The  most  Oriental  and  Asiatic  of  all 
the  gates,  it  is  the  favorite  of  the  Ottcjmans.  lleiv,  and 
at  no  other,  camels  are  often  seen. 

The  \  iew  eliange>  in  ehaiactei-  as  one  ])roceeds  noi'th- 
ward,  lint  hecomes  no  less  supeih.  it  >w«'e]»s  oNcr  the 
grave-stud(h*d  hills,  across  the  (iolden  iloin.  to  the  vil- 
lages and  desolate  ])lateau  on  the  farthec  side.  The  wall. 
thu."s  far  ojten  to  the  roa<l.  i>  foi-  souie  distance  >hut  oil  hy 
a  long,  narrow .  <-arefidly  enclosed  (1  reek  cemetery,  which 
occupies  ])art  of  the  ancient  martial  Plain  of  the  Ilehdo- 
mon,  the  ])arade  gromul  of  the  IJyzantines.  Ileic  not  a 
vacant  inch  remains  joi-  another  gra\e.  I*]\('i'y  thrust  of 
tin'  digger's  spadi-  turn.--  up  matted  masses  ol  huiuan 
bones.  The  outer  wall  has  almost  disappeared.  'I'hc 
inner,  with  its  towers,  is  marvellously  intact.  It  hends 
abruptly  t«»  the  noitheast  at  the  Tower  of  Nicolas.      Who 
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this  Nicolas  was,  when  he  Hved,  or  what  he  did,  no  one 
knows  beyond  the  fact  that  a  tedious  inscription  on  this 
tower  gives  him  a  disputed  title,  and  preserves  his  name. 
Beyond  the  closed  Ekte  Porta,  the  Sixth  Military  Gate, 
'  rises  the  plaintive,  gloomy  ruin  of  the  Palace  of  the  Heb- 
domon,  fronted  and  half-menaced,  half-defended  by  the 
massive  Tower  of  the  Triljunal.  Here  ends  the  inner 
wall,  cut  off  by  the  ancient  palace.     Doubtless  it  origi- 


Palace  of  the  IIebdo.mcjn  and  Towek  of  the  Tkiiuxal 


nally  kept  on  in  a  straight  course  northeast,  descending 
the  hill  to  the  Golden  Horn.  But  after  the  erection  of 
the  wall  of  Heraklios  outside  the  Blachern  quarter,  any 
portion  of  tlie  Avail  of  Theodosius  thus  included  became 
useless,  and  was  destroyed. 

Here,  too,  is  the  site  of  the  wicket  gate,  Kerkoporta, 
which  a  tale  of  Michael  Dukas,  a  historian  contemporary 
with  the  siege,  invests  with  a  legendary  importance  and 
fame.  He  states  that  from  this  gate  a  handful  of  the 
garrison  made  frequent  sorties,  alwavs  leaving  it  open  so 
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a>  to  iiisiii-c  a  safe  rcti't-at.  lie  savs  thai  on  that  '1\){\\  of 
Mav  lil'ty  .laiiissarics  lav  in  anil»ii>li.  and.  watcliinu-  their 
i)j)l)ui'tiiHity,  (laslu'(l  in  hcloiv  tlie  garrisuu  conld  rctnrn. 
The  IV'W  soldiiTs  >till  inside  weiv  ])aiiic-sti-i(k('n  at  tlicii- 
sudden  appearance,  and  th'd  in  desj)air.  Fortliwith  tlie 
htty  ru>lied  n]M)n  tlie  llank  of  the  KnijxToi'.  who  thus  far 
had  i'ei)ulsed  e\('ry  attat-k  at  the  (iateof  Saint  Koinanos. 
Othei-  Ottomans  lulluwed  close  l)ehind.  and,  swai-niinu' upon 
the  towers,  ]>lanted  their  triumphant  Hags.  Ali'anwhile 
the  wild  ciy.  "It  is  taken  !  It  is  taken  !  "  was  hoard  from 
every  direct  inn.  Accoi-ding  as  this  tale  of  Dnkas  is  ci-ed- 
ited  or  disbelieved,  is  the  ini})ortance  or  insignilicance  of 
Kerkoporta  in  determining  the  result. 

Anti(piaries  liave  waged  a  wordy  and  often  a  hitter 
hattle  a>  to  the  hrief  portion  of  the  wall  which  continues 
beyond  the  Palace  of  the  ilebdomon.  Doubtless 
it  bounded  the  western  side  of  some  de})endence 
of  tlie  ])alace.  In  it  i>  a  built-u])  gate,  its  lintel 
a  splendid  block  of  niaible  unci-  lifteen  feet  lonir 
and  more  than  three  h'ct  thick.  Six  beautiful 
windows,  a  little  fai'thei'on.  break  the  nioiioionv 
of  the  wall.  ( )n  one  of  them.  e\idently  closed  man\  cen- 
turies ago,  is  a  rude  heraldic  shield  carved  with  the  h»ur 
mystic  Byzantine  B's. 

Ib-i-e  ends  the  Theodosian  Wall.  Fiom  it.  at  right- 
angles,  the  Heraklian  Wall  with  it-  >till  loftier  battlements 
diverges  in  a  straight  line  \\e>twaid.  'i'he  moat,  contimi- 
ous  from  the  .Marmora,  comes  bluntly  against  it  and  ends. 
Passing  two  ccdossal  toweis.  one  reaches  the  closed,  almost 
burii'd  (Jate  of  Saint  Kallinikos,  so  called  from  a  once 
neighboring  church,  of  which  nothing  remain^,  'riien  one 
stands  bent'ath  the  circulai'  coi-nei-  Tower  of  KaliLMria.  to 
which  a  single  event  imparts  dejithle>s  interest. 
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(.'old,  calm,  iiiinassivi'.  it  tells  ii<.  lalc  of  a  lonsr-since 
emled  agony;  the  imperial  Innii  \\\\\v\\  onco  climbed  its 
stairs  has  left  uimii  its  walls  a  shadow  no  more  lastiiiir 
than  that  of  the  i)assin_u"  cloud.  Phranzcs.  constant  com- 
])anioii  (.f  the  Kmi)croi-,  and  faithful  historian  of  the  last 
sieg:e,  tells  how  in  that  direful  niulit  tliev  made  their  mel- 
an<-h(»lv  circuit  cf  tlie  walls,  and  souiiht  to  encouratre  tlio 
slei'pless  sentinels  in  their  watch.  "When  avi^  came  to 
Kalipiria,  at  the  first  honr  i\i  cockcrow,  we  dismounted 
from  our  horses  and  ascended  the  towei'.  And  we  lieard 
tlie  murmur  of  frequent  talking  and  a  niiglity  tuimilt  out- 
side. The  guards  told  us  that  all  the  night  it  had  been 
thus;  lor  the  Ottomans  were  making  ready,  and  were  (h'ag- 
gijig  up  their  machines  of  war  h»r  the  battle  at  the  walls, 
and  were  bi-inging  them  near  the  moat."  'i'o  the  sublime 
hand  peering  thnjugh  the  darkness  towards  the  tented  [)lain 
those  commingling  sounds  came  as  the  Aoice  of  Fate. 

'•  It  was  a  >atl  and  solciiiii  task  to  Imld 

Tlu'ir  ini(lni}i;Iit  watcli  <iii  that  Itt-loagiu-nd  wall. 

I  lie  heavy  clfMids  were  as  an  finpirc's  ])all; 

Thf  f,Maiit  >l)a«l<>ws  of  each  towi-r  and  fanr 

Lay  lik.'  th.-  «jrav.''s.      .\  low,  niystfrious  (mU 

I'.rcatlicd  ill  th<'  wind,  ami  t'loni  the  tented  [.lain 

A  voice  of  omens  rose  with  carh  wild  martial  strain: 

For  they  nnV'ht  <'atch  tin-  .\ra1.  char-rcr's  n.-ij^hing, 

The  Thracian  ilruni.  th,.  'riutai's  <Ii<.wsy  .sonj?; 

Might  almosf  hear  the  sojdan's  hanncr  swaving. 

The  watchword  mnffcn-d  in  sonic  Kastcrn  tongnc. 

And  hoding  thoughts  came  o'er  them,  dark  and  .strong; 

l''or  Iwaveii.  earth,  air,  s|.ial<  aiignries  to  those 

Who  see  tlir-ir  nnmhered  jionrs  fast  pressing  to  tlioclo.se." 

'Ihree  towei-s  nioie  —  as  impressive  to  tlie  eve,  but  des- 
titute of  a  memory —  and  the  gate  is  reached  which  lii.s- 
tory  lias  invented  with  many  names:   id"  Kaligaria,  because 
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all  the  iifiulil»t>riiiu  i|iiarti'r  was  iiilial)itc(l  li\  inakci's  of 
the  kaliga,  a  soldier's  slioc  ;  of  tlic  IJul^^ariaiis,  hccaiisc  the 
fiv([iu'iit  point  of  attack  in  tlie  assaults  of  that  warlike 
l)LM.)j)k' ;  of  Karsia,  or  the  Cruokud,  because  the  inner  and 
uuter  ])urta]s  are  neither  opposite  nor  ])arallel.  'llw  Otto 
inans  have  literally  translated  the  latter  name,  calling  the 
gate  El.! ri  Kapim.      Of  all   the  cntranees   in  the  lleraklian 
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Wall.  tlii>  is  the  only  one  which    i>  doiiMc  and  which  was 
not  clo.>cd  with  masonry  in  the  ()ttoman  sicLif. 

ThrouLdi  it  Justinian  the  (ireat  made  a  triuni|)lial  cntr\  : 
m)  too  did  the  <'\iled  Alexins  i\i)nnienii>.  in  lOSj.onhis 
retuni  as  Km])eror.  A.L''ain>t  it  tli<'  Franks  i»f  the  Fouitli 
Crusade,  in  TiOo.  directed  their  main  attack;  likewise  at 
first  di<l  the  Ottnmans  in  I  I'h).  endeavoriuLT  also  to  hreak 
in  hy  minini;.     Theii-  attempts   were   foilecl   hy  the  sturdy 
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rt'sistaiu'c  ol  .Inliii  ( Jraiit.  llic  <  ici'iiiaii.  llif  coimnaiKliT  of 
the  gate.  So  the  Ix-sicucrs  eoucciitrah'd  their  later  etlorts 
in  the  valley  ut"  the  Lyeus,  against  the  (late  ol"  Saint 
Konianos,  and  n])on  the  Golden  Horn. 

Houses  and  private  gardens  border  llu-  wall,  and  force 
the  nioih'rn  road  aside.  The  sharp  slope  of  the  hill 
ra})idly  descends.  Skilfid  iiiaxms  have  so  walled  up  the 
Gate  of  Argyrolinuie,  the  Silvei-  Lake,  that  its  outline  can 
be  di.scerned  only  with  ditlieulty.  Three  busts  of  black 
marble  formerly  ornamented  the  arch.  Two  of  the  heads 
have  been  broken  nlf.  Only  one  is  left,  the  head  of  a 
woman  with  various  artless  ornaments  on  hei-  neck  and 
breast.  This  is  the  gate  through  which  Peter  tlu'  Hermit, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade commonly  went  in  and  out  of  the  city.  Not  a 
vestige  can  be  discovered  of  tlie  moat  which  was  dug 
along  this  level  trait  in  March.  Moo,  by  Constant ine 
XHl. 

After  iia>sing  the  towers  of  Androiiikos  II.  .ind  of  the 
architect  Basil,  one  ai'i'ives  at  the  tower  of  the  timid 
Isaac  Angelos,  built  in  llSSasa  b)rtress  and  ])alace.  It 
is  flanked  by  a  wall  nearly  ninety  feet  in  height,  and 
stands  directly  in  front  of  the  former  Palace  df  IJlachernai. 
It  leans  against  the  Tf)wer  of  Anemas,  and  the  two.  sur- 
rounded by  a  coninion  iMinpart.  at  lii'st  seem  but  one. 
Yet  the  arched  ;ind  i\ied  windows  hiuh  above,  and  the 
long  lin(>  of  jutting  mai-lile  columns,  once  supjiorting  an 
airy  balcony,  indicate  that  it  was  the  alxide  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  fear.  Tln^  Ottoman  summer-house  on  the  top 
of  the  grimy  tower  at  its  side  .seems  laughing  in  the  sun. 
Away  back,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  behind  the 
towers  and  the  buttresscfl  wall,  are  the  hideous  Prisons  of 
Anemas. 
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The  wall  of  Leo  then  commences,  hi  front  of  and  m- 
cludmg  the  last  three  of  the  twenty  Heraklian  towers. 
These  three  were  among  the  loftiest  in  the  city,  but  their 
height  was  further  increased  by  layers  of  brick.  The 
more  soutliern  is  mainly  the  work  of  Michael  II,  who 
never  forgot  that  he  passed  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne, 
and  who  repaired  this  tower  as  a  defence  against  his 
uncertam  subject  the  General  Thomas,  and  against  his 
uncertain  allies  the  Bulgarians.  The  more  northern, 
noticeable  for  its  inferior  masonry,  was  erected  from  the 
foundations  by  Homanos  III.  It  was  often  called  Tower 
of  Saint  Nicolas,  from  a  long  ago  destroyed  Ijut  once 
adjacent  church  of  that  popular  saint.  This  strip  of  land, 
thus  enclosed  1)etween  the  Heraklian  and  Leontian  walls, 
is  now  accessible  only  after  a  long  detour  from  inside  the 
city. 

Thence,  by  the  inner  gate  of  the  Blachernai,  tlie 
ancient  imperial  private  way,  one  may  enter  the  hallowed 
enclosure.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  mausoleum, 
filled  with  Mussulman  graves,  and  having  in  the  centre 
the  enormous  catafalque  of  AIdou  Seidet,  the  companion  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed.  So  revered  is  the  sanctity  of 
tliis  holy  person  that,  for  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  no 
non-Mussulman  foot  was  allowed  to  approach  his  jealousl}^ 
guarded  tomb.  Farther  inside,  and  opposite,  beyond  top- 
pling tombstones,  appears  the  lintel  of  the  outer  imperial 
Gate  of  the  Blachernai.  In  1080,  through  it  and  between 
the  sideposts,  which  accumulated  earth  has  hidden,  Alexios 
Komnenos  escaped,  a  fugitive  in  danger  of  his  life,  to 
return  an  Emperor. 

Turning  northward  through  a  partition  wall,  one  dis- 
covers a  tiny  edifice  of  stone.  From  within,  dilapidated 
steps  descend  to  the  never  failing  spring  of  pure,  trans- 


]Kirriit  watrr  which  sparkles  l>('lt»\v.  'Thr  citld  Itan*  stones 
ri'veal  no  rci-onl  of  a  hiirdent'd  past.  No  sijuiid  lireaksthe 
.silenrc,  (U-athlike  in  its  stillness.  Yet  dames  the  most 
exalted  in  their  rank,  and  peerless  in  their  radiant  heanty, 
have  woi'ii  tiiis  nan-ow  pa\eiiient  with  their  knees. 
('r«>wne(l  sovereigns,  while  the  chapel  door  was  closeii  to 
all  other  snppliants,  and  when  (Jod's  was  the  oidy  ear  to 
listen,  have  pra3"ed  and  Li:roaned  here  alone.  This  is  Saint 
]>asirs  Imperial  Chapel  and  Holy  Fonntain,  once  most 
revered.  Now  the  cu>todian  at  tlie  door  is  a  toothless, 
Mear-eved  heintj;,  who  rai>aciouslv  tracks  the  stranu^er,  and 
who,  uhonl-like.  watches  for  alms  in  the  hal)itations  of  the 
dead. 

The  enclosure  is  shaded  hy  majestic  trees,  some  of 
which  wei-e  Lii'cen  wheii  the  l>y/.antine  l''iiipire  fell,  and 
which  have  survived  another  Kmi»ire\s  decay.  A  wild, 
luxuriant  vegetation  i)ushes  in  the  damp  and  fertile  soil. 
and  clothes  the  slopes  with  heanty.  It  is  a  spot  which 
the  tourist's  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  whi<'li  the  garrulous 
guide  or  courier  does  not  know.  This  se([uestered  nook, 
shut  off  from  the  travelled  ways  of  men.  enPom])assed  hy 
the  mighty  arms  of  the  ])rotecting  walls,  sentiuelle(l  hy  the 
giant  towers,  is.  ahove  all  other,  the  lit  jilace  in  which  to 
i-e-Iive  the  j»ast  aiid  to  hreathe  the  }iresent  of  these  une- 
(pialled  ruins. 
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THE  MOSQUES  AND  TURBEHS 


HE  mosques  at  Constantinople  are  the 
onl}^  durable  monuments  of  the  Otto- 
man Conquest.  In  a  cit}'  twenty-five 
centuries  old  one  realizes  mournfully 
that  there  is  nothing  among  the 
works  of  man  to  which  with  any 
l)ropriety  the  word  ''  durable  "  can  be 
applied.  Marble  edifices,  their  foun- 
dations laid  in  adamantine  cement  and  their  blocks 
riveted  together,  resist  only  a  few  generations  longer 
than  the  trellised  summer  palace  "  'gainst  the  tooth 
of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion."  Nevertheless,  the 
mosques  will  last  when  every  other  structure  of  Otto- 
man wealth  and  power  in  the  mhiareted  capital  has 
perished. 

They  are  the  noblest,  worthiest  monuments  of  the  Otto- 
mans. With  a  care  which  they  have  never  expended  on 
kiosk  or  palace,  and  wdth  an  art  which  found  in  such  con- 
structions its  deepest  inspiration  and  loftiest  destiny,  they 
have  sought  to  make  their  mosques  as  sublime  and  lasting 
as  the  human  mind  could  devise  and  the  human  hand 
could  execute.  Like  the  classic  Greeks,  the}^  have  con- 
secrated their  best  to  the  service  of  their  faith. 
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Tln'  priiiiitivc,  ty})ical  ni()S(|U<'  is  indcoil  tlio  ])l;iinest  and 
least  prctriitiuns  t»t"  all  stnictiin's  :  — 

'•  A  simple.  iiiiii;irtili<>iie<l  nunii. 
SiiiiiinuiitL'd  1)V  ail  ample  dome. 
(  >r.   ill  some  hinds  tliat  lavdied  lie, 
AN  ith  centre  open  to  the  sky, 
])ut  rooft'd  with  arehed  cloisters  loiiiid. 
That  mark  the  consecrated  hniind 
And  shade  the  niche  to  Mekkeh  tiiiiieii. 
])y  which  two  massive  liglits  are  lturne(l; 
A\  itli  piil|>it,  whence  the  sacred  word 
l.xpouiided  on  great  days  i.s  heanl; 
AVith  fountain  fresh,  where,  ere  tiny  pray, 
.MiMi  wash  the  soil  of  earth  away; 
W  itli  shining  minaret,  thin  and  high. 
I'niiii  whose  iine-tr(dlisf(l  Kalcony 
Aiiiiouncement  of  tlie  hours  of  pi;i\i'r 
is  uttered  to  the  silent  air: 
Such  is  tlie  Mosque  —  the  IkjIv  jdace, 
AVIiere  faithful  men  of  every  race 
!Meet  at  their  ease,  and  face  to  face.'' 

A  room,  a  iniliral)  or  iiiclic.  a  |>iil|»it.  a  foimtaiii.  —  tlio.se 
aiv  tliL'  c.s.scutials.  'riicsc  Imii-  coiKlitinus  t'lillillcd.  flic 
liio.sfjnt',  however  small  ami  loulv.  is  coinijjete.  Kveii  the 
minaret  is  not  ;i  iicccssiiy.  Sudi  sanctuaries  exist  liv 
score.s  at    ( 'mistaiit im'|ilc. 

Nevertheless,  luxury  and  (ievotinii  liaxc  not  heeti  eoii- 
tcnt  with  SUeh  Unnstentatinus  teiui»les.  Ilfliee  iu  the  city 
may  he  tnumi  every  Inriu  <»f  ukisijiic.  iVom  the  jilaiuest 
ami  least  eostly  to  tlie  nrram lest  aehieveiueuts  or()rieiital 
art  and  the  most  (dahorate  onciiuLis  *\'i  iuipeiaal  |iiet\'  and 
niaLrnilieenee.  Sinee  the  ('(im|uest  the  ('atheih'al  of  .lus- 
tinian  has  exereis(Ml  an  immense  inlluence  in  .Mussulman 
anhitectui-r.  L<<  lii'\  ;iliti-  h.n-dly  exaLT.ircrates  tin-  ti-nlli 
\\hfn    he  .says  that    '"all   the    laiire    ni(»>(|ucs    of   ('onslan- 
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tinople  are  the  cop}',  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  Sancta 
Sophia."  This  intluence  reaches  even  to  the  least  assum- 
ing suburban  structures. 

To  indicate  a  mosque  in  Turkish,  the  two  words  djami 
and  mesdjid  are  commonly  employed.  The  former  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  larger,  and  the  latter  to  the  smaller 
buildings,  though  the  distinction  is  not  always  main- 
tained. From  mesdjid  the  English  word  mosque  is  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  and  French. 

Those  founded  by  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
siurpass  the  rest  in  rank,  and  are  called  imperial.  They 
alone  are  allowed  the  distinction  of  more  than  a  single 
minaret.  Sancta  Sophia  and  the  Mosque  of  Soulehnan  I 
have  four,  while  the  Mosque  of  Achmet  I  has  six.  In 
each  is  the  maksourah,  or  latticed  chamber,  a  gilded, 
gorgeous  apartment,  always  in  readiness  for  the  sovereign. 
It  is  approached  from  without  by  a  long  covered  passage, 
the  floor  of  which  is  an  inclined,  ascending  plane,  and  is 
not  accessible  from  inside  the  mosque.  Always  near  it, 
sometimes  separated  only  by  a  curtain,  is  another  cham- 
ber, set  apart  for  the  devotions  of  the  Sultan's  mother. 
In  each,  too,  is  the  mastabah,  or  high,  square  platform 
whence  criers  intone  the  call  to  prayer  and  where  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  may  offer  their  worship. 

The  imperial  and  larger  mosques  are  often  fronted  by  a 
harem  or  court.  This  is  surrounded  by  an  elegant  and 
spacious  colonnade,  is  commonly  paved  in  marble,  and  has 
a  charming  fountain  in  the  centre.  That  philanthropy  is 
the  monopoly  of  no  one  race  or  faith  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  dependent  institutions  of  mercy  which  Islam 
rears  around  her  sanctuaries.  These  include  poor-houses 
and  kitchens  for  the  poor  (imaret),  schools  (mekteb),  col- 
leges (medresseh),  hospitals  (hasta  khaneh),  lunatic  asylums 
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(timar  klianulO.  inns  (kliaii).  lihi-aries  (kital>  klianch),  and 
almost  every  conceivable  institution  to  assuage  the  physi- 
cal inlirniity  or  sulfering.  and  to  satisfy  tlio  mental  needs 
of  the  Mussulmans. 

How  many  mosques  there  are  in  Constant inu})le.  im- 
perial and  plelu'ian,  great  and  small,  minareted  and  niina- 
retless,  no  man  accurately  knows.  Dazed  Ijy  their  apparent 
omnipresence.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  exclaims, 
"  Tliere  are  from  live  to  six  thousand  in  it !  "  Byzantios, 
Avlio  wrote  forty-five  years  ago,  coidd  lintl  only  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six.  Hafiz  Iloussej'n  Eft'endi  gives  the 
names  of  four  lunidred  and  ninety-one  in  Stamhoul 
alone. 

Something  of  what  the  climch  is  to  tlie  Christian  tlie 
mosque  is  to  the  Mussulman,  —  a.  ] dace  where  prayer  is 
made  and  where  sermons  are  preaclicd.  Nevertheless,  the 
devotees  of  the  two  religions  look  u])()n  tli(Mr  sanctuaries 
with  diti'erent  eyes.  No  foreigner  has  better  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  mosque,  and  pictured  it  in  more  charming 
lines,  tliau  I^trd   Ilongliton   in   liis  ••  Palm  Leaves":  — 

"As  iiKii  arc  woiit  to  meet 
In  court  or  cliamlxT,  mart  or  .street, 
P\)r  purposes  of  gain  or  pleasure, 
For  friendliness  or  social  leisure, — 
So,  for  the  greatest  of  all  ends 
To  which  intelligt-ni-f  extends, 
Tlie  worship  of  the  Lord.  wIium'  will 
Created  and  sustains  us  still. 
And  li'itiur  (if  the  ]*roph<'t"s  name, 
By  wliMin  tin-  saving  mi-ssage  came, 
lielit'vers  n)eet  together  here, 
And  hold  these  precincts  very  dear. 

"  The  floor  is  spn-ad  with  matting  neat, 
Unstained  l»y  touch  of  shodden  feet,  — 
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A  decent  and  delightful  seat. 

Where,  after  due  devotion  paid 

And  legal  ordinance  obeyed, 

Men  may  in  happy  parlance  join 

And  gay  with  serious  thought  combine; 

Ma\-  ask  the  news  from  lauds  away. 

May  fix  the  business  of  to-day; 

Or,  with  '•  God  willing,"  at  the  close 

To-morrow's  hopes  and  deeds  dispose. 

"  Children  are  running  in  and  out 

With  silver-sounding  laugh  and  shout, 
No  more  disturbed  in  their  sweet  pla\-, 
Xo  more  disturbing  those  that  pray, 
Than  the  poor  birds  that  fluttering  fly 
Among  the  rafters  there  on  high. 
Or  seek  at  times  with  grateful  hop 
The  corn  fresh-sprinkled  on  the  top. 

"  So  lest  the  stranger's  scornful  eye 
Should  hurt  this  sacred  famih', — 
Lest  inconsiderate  words  should  wound 
Devout  adorers  with  their  sound,  — 
Lest  careless  feet  should  stain  the  floor 
With  dirt  and  dust  from  out  the  door,  — 
'T  is  well  that  custom  should  protect 
The  place  with  prudence  circumspect. 
And  let  no  unbeliever  pass 
The  threshold  of  the  faithful  mass ; 
That  as  each  Muslim  his  Hareem 
Guards  even  from  a  jealous  dream, 
So  should  no  alien  feeling  scathe 
This  common  home  of  public  faith, 
So  should  its  very  name  dispel 
The  presence  of  the  infidel. 

"  Yet,  though  such  reverence  may  demand 
A  building  raised  by  human  hand, 
Most  honor  to  the  men  of  prayer. 
Whose  mosque  is  in  them  everywhere! 
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"Who,  amid  revel's  wildest  din, 

In  war's  severest  discipline, 

(.)n  rolling  deck,  in  thronged  bazaar, 

In  stranger  lands,  however  far, 

However  different  in  their  reach 

( )f  thought,  in  manners,  dress,  or  speech,  — 

Will  quietly  their  carpet  spread, 

To  Mekkeh  turn  the  humble  head. 

And,  as  if  blind  to  all  around 

And  deaf  to  each  distracting  sound, 

In  ritual  language  God  adore, 

In  spirit  to  his  presence  soar, 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  prayer, 

Kest,  as  if  rapt  in  glory  there.'' 

The  earlier  imperial  mosques  are  inar\i'lli)iisly  fascinat- 
ing and  impressive.  Each  crowns  some  imposing  eleva- 
tion, whence,  with  domes  and  minarets,  it  perfects  the 
landscape  and  suggests  to  the  tra^■eller  at  sea  the  illusion 
of  a  celestial  city.  Each  is  surrounded  by  a  s})acious  court, 
over  wliich  enormous  trees  spread  their  majestic  arms. 
The  numerous  dependent  structures,  relegated  to  a  di.s- 
tance,  are  not  near  enough  to  obscure  the  outline  or  to 
minify  the  grand  effect.  Wliatever  the  heat  and  turmoil 
of  the  Itustling  capital,  it  seems  always  calm  and  tran(iuil 
in  th"  .sliaded  precincts  of  the  mosque.  The  galleried 
minarets  ri.se  like  watchmen  at  its  side.  The  soil  l)e- 
neath  often  quivers  with  tlie  eartlK|uake.  and  the  poli.shed, 
tapering  point  in  the  dizzy  air  invites  and  defies  the  light- 
ning ;  and  still  tlic  minaret  stands,  slendti".  anowy,  etlie- 
real,  —  a  most  daring,  and  thi'  iiio.st  poetic,  creation  of 
architecture. 

Theclergyof  tlie  moscjue  are  (li\i(l('(l  iiiti»tlir  live  classes 
of  .sheiks,  khatibs,  imams,  nmezzins,  ;iii(l  kaiiiis. 

The  sheik  i>  the  preacher.     One  and  but  one  is  attached 
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to  each  large  mosque.  He  is  required  to  preach  every 
Friday  after  the  noonday  prayer,  and  he  often  also  preaches 
on  other  occasions.  Mussulman  sermons  are  characterized 
by  frankness  and  fearlessness,  are  usually  extempora- 
neous, and  must  never  be  attended  by  any  gesture  what- 
soever. A  gesture  is  supposed  to  divert  the  listener  from 
thoughts  of  God  and  of  the  subject,  to  contemplation  of 
the  speaker. 

Tlie  khatib  has  the  single  duty  of  presiding  at  the 
solemn  noonday  prayer  on  Friday. 

The  imam  always  conducts  the  worship  except  on  Friday. 
He  officiates  at  circumcisions,  marriages,  and  funerals. 

The  muezzin  calls  to  prayer  from  the  minaret,  and  then 
repeats  the  call  from  his  tribune  inside  the  mosque,  —  im- 
mediately after  which  worship  beghis.  The  chief  require- 
ment for  his  office  is  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
voice.  Five  times  a  day  —  at  morning  and  noon,  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  at  night  —  the  sublime  invita- 
tion must  ring  out  over  the  hills.  Weak  or  discordant 
tones  can  neither  be  acceptable  to  God  nor  reach  the  ears 
of  men. 

The  ka'im  performs  all  those  humble  duties  which 
would  be  considered  menial  in  any  other  building,  but 
which  are  ennobled  when  rendered  in  the  service  of  God 
and  of  his  house. 

Many  of  the  smaller  mosques  have  as  their  sole  attend- 
ant an  imam,  who  unites  in  his  person  the  attributes  of  the 
other  officials. 

In.  close  vicinity  to  the  mosque  are  often  one  or  more 
turbehs.  The  turbeh  is  an  Ottoman  mausoleum,  a  tomb 
of  more  than  ordinary  size  and  splendor.  Such  are  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sultans  and  sultanas,  of  favored  members 
of  the  reigning  family,  and  sometimes  of  successful  gen- 
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orals  and  grand  vizirs.  All  arc  covered  edifices,  square, 
polygonal,  or  circular.  They  are  usually  fronted  ly  a  j)or- 
tico  with  marble  or  porijhyrv  eolunins,  are  two  or  three 
stories  high,  lighted  by  several  parallel  rows  of  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  outside  is  sometimes 
plain,  but  often  ornate.  The  inside  is  commonly  as  rich 
and  sumptuous  as  the  founder  and  architect  can  devise. 
Pendent  ostrich  (^%^j[,i^,  olive  lamps,  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
are  found  in  all.  Koran-stands,  provided  with  the  saci-ed 
book,  are  always  ready  for  the  perusal  of  devout  and  pious 
visitors.  Prayer  offered  jn  their  calm  seclusion  is  con- 
sidered most  salutary  and  efficacious.  Even  more  than 
the  mosque  they  are  favorite  places  for  meditation  and 
self-communion.  Some  contain  the  ashes  only  of  a  single 
individual.  In  others  a  score  of  persons,  or  even  lifty,  may 
be  grouped  in  strange  and  —  to  one  acquainted  with  their 
domestic  history  —  in  startling  juxtaposition.  Few  tur- 
behs  have  been  erected  during  the  last  two  hundred  ^cars. 
Almost  all  the  more  recent  sultans  have  been  dependent 
for  a  final  resting-place  on  the  silent  hospitality  of  some 
remote  predecessor. 

The  bodies  are  placed  with  the  right  side  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  only  two  or  three  feet  Ix'low  the  level  of  the 
floor.  Abi>ve  is  raised  a  catafalque,  wliidi  terminates  in  a 
sort  of  gable  roof,  and  is  sliapcil  like  an  Ottoman  coffin; 
that  i.s,  highest  and  l)roadcst  at  the  upper  ])orti(m  of  the 
l)ody.  This  is  covered  with  cloth,  on  which  may  be  placed 
costly  .shawls  or  a  black  velvet  ])all  embroidered  witli 
Arabic  devices  in  gold  or  sihcr  t bread.  The  grave  of  a 
male  person  is  distinLrui>lie(l  by  a  turban  at  the  head,  or,  in 
recent  years,  by  tlie  red  fez  of  the  Ileform.  A  tuft  of 
lieron's  feathers,  afiixed  to  the  turban,  indicates  that  a 
once  reigning  sultan  lies  below. 
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The  catafalques  of  women  are  marked  by  no  head-dress, 
and  are  generally  lower  and  smaller.  Those  of  warriors 
and  samts  are  often  made  prodigiously  long  and  broad,  to 
indicate  the  mighty  physical  proportions  of  the  deceased 
and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  formerly  exerted  in 
heaven  and  on  earth. 

Each  turbeh  is  under  the  care  of  custodians,  whose 
entire  earthly  existence  is  passed  within  its  walls.  This 
guardianship  is  a  lazy  heritage,  often  continued  through 
the  same  family  for  hundreds  of  years.  No  life  can  be 
more  inane  and  profitless  than  that  of  these  watchers  in 
the  tombs  of  the  dead.  Muttering  eternally  the  same 
prayers,  repeating  by  rote  passages  from  the  Koran  for 
thousands  of  times,  dusting  the  graves,  and  sweeping  the 
floor,  make  up  its  sum. 


THE  MOSQUE   OF  EYOUB 

The  Mosque  of  Eyoub  is  esteemed  the  holiest  Mussul- 
man temple  in  Europe.  Every  other  mosque  is  accessible 
to  the  infidel.  This  remams  to  this  day  untrodden  by  a 
non-Moslem  foot.  The  octagonal  turbeh  of  Eyoub  at  its 
side  is  revered  as  of  equal  holiness,  and  in  dignity  outranks 
every  other  mausoleum  in  the  city,  whether  of  sultan  or 
saint.  The  entu-e  vicinity  is  considered  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  these  two  edifices,  and  the  village  is  called 
"  the  sacred."  So  great  is  the  religious  fervor  of  the 
neighborhood  that  it  would  be  perilous  for  a  Christian  to 
enter  the  spacious,  well-paved  outer  courtyard,  or  even, 
when  passing  in  the  street  outside,  to  direct  towards  mosque 
or  turbeh  inquisitive  and  repeated  glances.     Apparently, 
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all  the  mouldering  fanatirisin  of  the  Ottoman  lias  concen- 
trated here  as  in  its  desperate  last  asylum. 

Nor  does  the  mosque  lack  dynastic  and  state  pre-emi- 
nence. Here,  on  accession  to  the  throne,  each  sultan  must 
l)e  girded  with  tlie  sabre  of  the  great  Osman  by  the  hands 
of  the  (leneral  of  the  Mevlevi  Dervishes,  wiio  comes  across 
Asia  Minor  from  far  distant  Konieli  for  the  proud  purpose. 
Only  two  sultans  since  Mohannned  II  have  omitted  the 
ceremonial,  oi"  have  performed  it  elsewhere,  and  tlie  reign 
of  both  was  brief  and  calamitous. 

The  following  details  concerning  the  history  and  inner 
appearance  of  mosque  and  turbeh  are  derived  from  Mus- 
sulman sources,  especially  from  the  '' Hadicat-lu-Djevami," 
or  Garden  of  the  Mosques,  whcicin  the  poetic  fervor  of 
Ilafiz  Iloussei'n  P]lfendi  finds  (jccasion  for  many  a  startling 
Oriental  simile,  and  for  a  How  of  metaphoric  speech. 

During  the  first  Arab  attack  u])on  Constantinople  there 
died  of  dy.sentery,  in  the  yeai-  OT-.  Ahou  Kyoub  Khalid 
P^nsari.  who  had  been  companion  and  standard-bearer  of 
the  Prophet.  The  Arabs  were  defeated  in  their  seven 
years'  siege,  and  on  their  disastrous  flight  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  the  bones  of  the  venerable  saint.  Till  1453 
—  that  is,  (hiring  almost  eight  centuries  —  tln'  Christians 
pas.sed  over  his  gra\e,  ignorant  and  careless  that  so  impor- 
tant a  personage  slept  beneath.  A  few  days  after  the 
(,'onquest  (jf  Constantinople  the  Sheik  Aksheniseddin  — 
""to  whom,"  says  ll.ili/  llousseni  Iltt'ciiili.  "  the  capture  of 
the  magnificent  caj)ital  of  the  Ottoui.ni  l-jnpire  was  ehiefi\ 
due  " — was  vouchsafed  a  celestial  vision.  An  angebc  envoy, 
whose  feet  were  planted  upon  the  earth,  but  whos(^  head 
touched  the  stars,  indicated  to  the  admiring  sheik  the  spot 
where  so  long  repcsed  the  relies  of  the  holy  warrior.  As 
fm-ther  confirmation,  the  angel  stated  that  near  the  remains 
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there  would  be  found  a  water-spring,  heretofore  unknown, 
and  a  white  marble  .slal)  with  a  Hebrew  inscription. 

The  Conqueror  was  immediately  informed,  and  ordered 
that  investigation  should  lie  made  without  delay.  Soon 
the  spring  was  laid  bai-c,  and  close  Ij}',  though  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  a  slab  was  discovered  on  whi(;h  w(M'e 
decij)hered  the  words,  '•  This  is  the  tond)  of  Eyoub." 
Though  the  grave  was  found,  the  ashes  had  mingled  with 
their  native  dust,  and  devotion  was  unable  to  identify  any 
of  the  remains.  The  erection  of  a  most  magnificent  turbeh 
over  the  spot  was  at  once  undertaken.  A  well  was  dug 
at  the  side,  into  which  the  water  was  conducted  from 
the  spring.  On  completion  of  the  edifice,  Akshemseddin, 
standing  beneath  the  dome,  girded  the  sabre  upon  Moham- 
med II,  significant  that  the  Conrpicror  was  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  and  that  he  had  accomplished  the  task 
Eyoub  had  begun. 

At  first  the  tuHn-h  iTuiaiucd  oitcu  to  the  faithful  oidy 
on  Friday  night,  then  ihiouuhnui  l-'riday  and  Monday. 
The  iulhix  of  tlie  worshippers  recpiiird  ampler  opportunity 
for  pious  ol>servances.  Since  then,  niglit  and  day,  without 
cessation,  the  place  has  l)een  thronged  l)y  the  devout.  The 
great  majority  bring  offerings  of  andier,  incense,  aloes, 
silver  or  gold;  Imt  tlic  jiurcsl  wax  is  llic  nm.st  frcriuciit 
rontributioii.  aii<1  the  most  esteemed.  Asa  meritorious  act, 
each  devotee  (h-inks  from  the  water  of  tlie  well  wliich  is  at 
tin-   foot  of  the  catafalque. 

With  immense  dittieulty  and  at  great  exin-nse  the  tire- 
less d'Oh.sson,  over  a  lininlred  ami  Iwenty  years  ago, 
obtained  a  picture  of  the  interior  finm  an  Ottoman  artist. 
Several  Mussulmans  have  assure(l  iii«;  tliat  it  affords  a 
faithful  idea  of  the  ])resent  a]q)earance  of  the  revered 
shrine.     The  catafalque  is  oblong,  in  box  form,  the  u]>per 
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surface  flat  and  concealed  under  the  costliest  and  minutely 
embroidered  cloths.  On  the  gilded  railing  is  placed  the 
turban,  spnbol  of  Mussulman  manhood,  and  outside  near 
the  head  a  furled  green  standard,  symbol  of  the  honorable 
office  of  the  dead.  At  head  and  foot  are  silver  candle- 
sticks, presented  by  Sultan  Ibrahim,  in  which  burn  great 
candles,  whose  fire  is  watched  like  that  of  the  vestal 
virgins.  From  the  ceiling  are  suspended  olive  lamps  and 
ostrich  eggs,  the  latter  significant  of  patience  and  faith. 
The  inscription,  in  Coufic  characters,  which  girdles  the 
walls  between  the  upper  and  lower  windows,  was  placed 
there  by  Mahmoud  I.  He  also  caused  a  stone,  which  bore 
the  imprint  of  a  human  foot,  to  be  inserted  in  the  wall  in 
1732.  This  had  been  discovered  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  was  at  once  declared  to  be  the  footprmt  of 
the  Prophet.  The  glowing  imagination  of  the  poet  Soubhi 
describes  the  lifeless  impression  as  "  shining  with  everlast- 
ing splendors,  like  the  countenance  of  the  houris." 

Almost  every  sultan  has  increased  the  splendor  and 
opulence  of  the  turbeh.  The  large-hearted,  ill-fated 
Selim  III  composed  the  following  prayer,  and  affixed  it  in 
gold  letters  to  the  wall :  "  0  Holy  Standard-bearer,  thou 
chief  in  the  kingdom  of  prophecy,  in  my  hour  of  need  be 
thou  always  my  helper  with  Allah.  The  suppliant  Selim 
Khan  prays  thee  ;  be  thou  always  his  intercessor,  0  Abou 
Eyoub  Ensari." 

The  mosque  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble.  With 
scrupulous  care,  equalled  nowhere  else,  its  custodians  con- 
stantly cleanse  the  exterior,  and  allow  no  dust  or  stain  to 
disfigure  its  dazzling  purity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful grove.  From  the  mass  of  trees  its  clustered  domes 
and  semi-domes  and  its  artistic  minarets,  each  with  two 
elaborate   galleries,   emerge   in   loveliness.      It   was   not 
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erected  until  scNrral  years  at'tt-r  the  ((miidctioii  of  the 
turltch.  On  the  iiuuT  sidi-  of  its  vaultiMl  (Ionic  the  Con- 
([ueror  eaused  these  words  to  he  written:  "  In  the  year  of 
the  llegira  8Go  (1451))  Suhan  Mohammed  built  tliis 
mosque.  May  it  resemble  paradise.  It  has  been  made  a 
house  of  God,  whose   followers  are  to  be  revered." 


■I  i:i.i  I    <>i      li  i:iu  ii>    AT    Kvoi  It 


f]arth(jnakc  and  liLihtniiiLi  liavr  dealt  harshly  with  the 
main  structure  and  minarets,  ^'et  after  eaeii  catastrojthe 
it  lias  been  restored  as  radiant  as  before.  Its  last  entire 
reeon.strurtion  oceu|tied  the  s]»aee  f)f  tw<'nty-eiLrht  mf)nths, 
when  it  was  recon.secrated  in  jSdO  by  Selini  ill.  Tlie 
present  ethereal  minarets  weie  designed  by  Maliinnnd  II 
the  fireat. 

('onstantinojile  has  nn  (Ittunian  Westminster  Abbey,  lujr 
Saint  Denis,  nor  even  Pere  la  Chai.se.     The  tombs  of  the 
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sultans  and  of  their  warriors  and  statesmen  are  scattered 
tliroiio'hout  Stamboul.  The  main  host  of  Miissuhnan  dead 
people  the  cemetery  of  Scutari  and  the  interminable  lines 
of  burial  places  outside  the  walls.  Yet  no  other  quarter 
equals  E3^oub  in  its  mausoleums  of  the  famous  and  eminent. 
One  of  its  streets  is  distinctively  a  via  sacra  of  tombs. 
Almost  all  the  sheiks-ul-Islam,  the  high  priests  of  Islam, 
are  interred  beside  one  another  outside  the  mosque  in 
sepulchres  of  stern  simplicity.  No  l^ronze  or  sculptured 
marble  can  be  more  solemn  and  impressive  in  mute  tribute 
to  piety  and  worth  than  these  rows  of  plain  black  cata- 
falques, each  surmounted  b}'  its  spotless  turban.  Here, 
too,  apart  from  the  pomp  and  noise  of  statelier  quarters, 
many  a  sad  discarded  sultana  has  found  rest. 


THE   MOSQUE   OF   SULTAX   MOHAMMED   II 

It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  fourth  hill,  and  is 
visible  from  afar  in  every  direction.  The  austerity  and 
dignity  of  its  form  mark  it  as  the  appropriate  master- 
piece of  the  Conqueror.  Its  courtyard  is  the  vastest  of 
all  the  mosques,  —  almost  a  mile  in  circuit.  Over  the 
arch  of  the  central  door  an  inscription,  written  in  grace- 
ful characters  by  Ali  Abou  Soupliy,  announces  that  the 
edifice  was  completed  in  the  month  of  Radjab,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  87-5,  or  eighteen  years  after  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Ottomans. 

It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
and  of  the  two  heroons,  or  mausoleums,  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  That  church,  second  only  to  Sancta  Sophia, 
the  Sultan  assigned  to  the  Christians  as  their  Patri- 
archate.    In   1456   the   Patriarch   Gennadios,   ill   at  ease 
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in  a  recxion  inhabited  mainly  by  Mussulmans,  obtained 
perniissiun  to  remove  his  see  to  the  Monastery  of  Pamma- 
karistos,  now  Fetihieh  Djami.  Seven  years  longer  the 
church  stood,  silent,  and  deserted  by  Christian  worship- 
pers. By  no  mere  coincidence  the  spot,  associated  with 
the  buried  glories  of  the  Byzantines,  was  the  fittest 
whereon  to  Ijuild  the  trium])liant  sanctuary  of  Moham- 
med. The  cluu'ch  was  torn  (Idwii,  and  tlie  mosque  begun. 
It  occupied  eight  years  in  building.  The  architect  was 
not  a  Mussulman,  Ijut  the  Greek  Christodoulos.  His  well- 
deserved  reward  was  the  still  standing  Church  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  the  Mouchliotissa,  and  the  adjacent  lands. 
A  sanguinary  but  erroneous  Greek  tradition  states  tliat 
when  his  work  was  done  the  architect  was  iui})alc(l,  so 
that  no  lival  structure  sliould  ever  ])e  created  l)y  bis 
genius. 

The  Ottomans  repeat  the  fdlhnving  tradition,  e(pially 
without  foundation,  which  in  a  measure  transmits  the 
barbaric  and  simple  ideas  of  tlic  age.  Christodoulos  had 
shortened  the  two  principal  cuhnnns  of  the  mosque,  un- 
willing that  there  sliould  l)e  any  pillars  in  it  of  greater 
length  than  those  in  Sancta  8o])hia.  Thereupon  the 
angry  Sultan  ordered  the  two  liauds  of  Christodoulos  to 
be  cut  off.  At  once  iIk-  nnifilatcd  a i-ch it cct  made  formal 
complaint  to  the  cadi.  He  accused  the  Sultan  of  h.aving 
tlnis  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  su])i)ort,  tlie  right  of 
every  man.  The  cadi  commanded  the  ])laintilT  and  de- 
fendant to  present  themselves  fnr  trial.  The  Sultan 
appeared  at  the  tribunal,  and  was  about  to  sit,  when  the 
cadi  bade  him  remain  standing,  inasnnieh  as  he  was  accused 
of  a  great  crime.  Tlie  Sultan  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was 
condemned  to  the  severest  penalty  of  th(!  law.  Then,  his 
duty  done,  the  cadi  rose,  cast  hiin>elf  jirostrate  before  the 
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sovereign,  and  kissed  his  feet.  Meanwhile  a  tame  viper, 
whose  fangs  had  not  been  removed,  fell  from  his  sleeve. 
••  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  serpent  ?  "  cried  the  Sultan. 
"  To  strike  thee  dead,  dread  Padishah,"  replied  the  cadi, 
"  hadst  thou  not  oljeyed  the  law."  '•  Oh,  righteous 
judge,"  exclaimed  Mohammed,  disclosing  a  battle-axe  till 
then  concealed  by  his  cloak,  '•  know  thou  that  w^ith  this 
same  axe  it  was  my  intent  to  crush  thy  head,  hadst  thou 
acquitted  me,  thus  rendering  an  unjust  judgment  in  this 
affair." 

Inasmuch  as  this  mosque  was  erected  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  bears  his  name  and  that  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  regarded 
by  the  Ottomans  with  peculiar  veneration.  On  every 
trivial  detail  concerning  it  they  dwell  with  scrupulous 
minuteness.  Thus,  after  its  partial  destruction  by  earth- 
quake in  1767,  Hafiz  Houssein  Effendi,  in  his  "Hadikat- 
ul-Djevami,"  is  careful  to  state  the  exact  moment  when 
its  restoration  by  Moustapha  III  began.  This  was,  he 
says,  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past  twelve,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  month  Djemazi-ul-Ewell.  In  consequence  of 
its  sanctity,  it  was  one  of  the  last  mosques  to  become 
accessible  to  non-Mussulmans.  Even  now  admission  is 
not  always  possible,  and  often,  when  once  inside,  the 
fierce  looks  and  hostile  bearino;  of  its  habitues  make  the 
stranger  anxious  to  be  gone. 

Apparently  its  Christian  architect  could  conceive  no 
adequate  structural  design  other  than  a  cross.  So  this 
masterpiece  of  the  victorious  Sultan  in  a  measure  pre- 
serves the  symbol  of  the  vanquished  religion.  The  dome, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  high,  the  loftiest  in  Con- 
stantinople, is  supported  by  four  colossal  piers,  and  from 
it  are  subtended  four  great  semi-domes.  The  interior  is 
more  effective  than  the   outside.     Its  main  features  are 
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spaciousness  and  a  simplicity  so  out  ire  tliat  it  attains 
grandeni-.  The  decorations  are  immense  l)lack  arabesques 
on  a  white  groundwork,  and  reseml)le  prodigious  crayon 
sketches,  save  that  in  them  no  living  creature  ap])ears. 
Thfii-  austerity  and  plainness  heighten  the  general  iinjavs- 
siveness,  and  augment  the  sense  of  vastness. 

On  the  right,  and  aljove  the  main  entrance,  is  a  sky- 
blue  tablet,  to  whose  letters  of  gold  the  Ottomans  point 
with  never-waning  pride.  It  bears  the  words,  which  Mus- 
sulman tradition  attributes  to  the  Prophet :  ''  Constanti- 
nople shall  be  subdued.  Happy  the  prince,  happy  the 
army  wliicli  shall  achieve  its  sul)jection." 

The  harem  is  a  regal  structure,  with  marl)le  ]>avement 
and  canopied  fountain  and  broad  trees  and  splendid  col- 
onnade. Six  columns  of  reddish  granite  are  over  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  other  twelve  are  of  like  granite, 
and  of  vert  antiijue.  Some  of  them  must  have  stood  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  most  of  whose  i)recious 
materials  were  built  into  the  niosqne.  The  harem  is  the 
favorite  play-ground  of  troops  of  children.  They  chase 
each  other  u])  and  down  the  steps,  and  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  among  the  pillars. 

The  wide  outer  mosrpie-yai-d  is  always  thronged  and 
always  quiet.  In  front  and  rear  ])ass  main  thoroughfares 
of  tJie  city,  but  they  do  not  distuib  its  calm.  Under  the 
great  trees  —  cypress,  acacia,  lime.  |ilane.  ilanthus,  mul- 
berry—  is  every  day  a  scene  than  which  there  is  none 
more  Oriental  anywhere  in  Stanib.ml.  .Ml  occnpations 
of  ambidant  humanity  ai-e  repr<'sented  in  the  countless 
crowd,  —  fruit-.sellers,  fakirs,  pilgrims  from  Mecca,  doc- 
tors whose  sole  treatment  consists  of  hand-passages  in 
the  air.  cooks  witli  jiortablo  kitclnMis.  water-carriers  with 
heavy  skin-bottles  on  their  backs,  venders  of  aundets  and 
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(.•harms,  dervislies,  professional  lettcr-wi-itrrs,  harmless 
lunatics  from  the  hospital  of  the  mos(|iic,  turbaned 
imams,  theological  students,  soldiers,  liamals,  beggars, 
l)arbers  plying  their  craft  amid  the  crowd  in  the  o})en 
air,  and  children  in  swarms. 

At  a  little  distance,  forming  a  belt  around  the  mosque- 
yard,  are  numerous  buildings  —  many  with  successive 
rows  of  domes  —  of  every  shape  and  character  and  size. 
in  them  are  located  various  dependent  philantlirt)i)ic 
establishments.  They  include  schools,  colleges,  theologi- 
cal seminaries  for  the  foui-  rites  of  Islam,  cloisters  of  the 
students  and  priests,  l)aths,  poor-houses,  public  kitchens,  a 
khan,  a  hos})ital  for  the  sick  and  another  for  the  insane. 
Nearest  of  all  to  the  mosque  is  the  librar}'  founded  by  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  a  s(|uare,  fantastically  roofed,  two-storied 
building.  Over  its  entrance  is  the  following  Aral)ic  in- 
scri})tion  :  •■The  study  of  learning  is  by  divine  command 
incumbent  on  every  Mussulman." 

Near  tlie  mo.sque  on  the  east  is  the  turheh  of  >roham- 
lued  II.  It  is  a  decagonal,  two-storied  building,  of  white 
marble,  lighted  by  many  windows,  and  covered  by  a  dome. 
Around  it,  on  the  outside,  runs  a  marble  step  .several  feet 
in  height,  from  which  tin;  Ottomans  with  reverence  and 
awe  gaze  in  upi»n  tin-  catafalque  of  tlnir  dread  sovereign. 
The  turbeh  lias  no  other  occujunt.  The  Ccmqueror  lie.s 
alone  in  his  glory.  The  collin-like  struc^ture  rises  above 
him,  and  is  itself  enclosed  by  a  richly-wrought  railing  of 
mother-of-pearl.  A  magnilicent  velvet  pall  was  ))lace(l 
there  l)y  Sultan  Abd-ul  Mrdjid.  On  either  side,  and  at 
the  foot,  are  candles  over  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

The  turbeh  has  two  precious  possessions.  One  the  cus- 
todians proudly  show.  This  is  a  Koran,  co))ied  from  l)e- 
ginning  to  end  by  the  Sult-an,  and  signed   with  his  name. 
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The  olluT  i>  t'slL'L'iiR'cl  lou  holy  tor  cncii  llir  eves  of  the 
faithful  to  rest  upon  it.  This  is  a  sinii  slirrif.  or  saci-cd 
tooth,  oiif  iif  the  fitur  wliicli  were  struck  from  the 
Prophet's  mouth  at  the  feaiful  hattle  of  Ohutl. 

(loulliahar  Sultana,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mohammed  11, 
and  mother  of  Bayezid  II,  sleeps  in  another  turheh  close 
hv.  At  her  side  is  the  catafahiuc  of  an  iinkiiown  jirincess, 
tliongh  eommonly  considered  that  of  .Mohammed's  m(»lher. 
That  lady,  in  whose  life  Mends  much  of  mystery,  i>  in- 
terred at  Bronsa.  near  her  husl)and,  Mourad  11.  Ottoman 
tradition  regards  her  as  a  daughter  of  Charles  VI  of 
France,  and  hence  as  sister  of  Isaljella.  (pteen  of  Jvicliai'd 
II  of  England.  On  account  of  this  traditional  iclation- 
shi})  the  French  and)assadors  to  the  Porte  constantly 
demanded,  and  were  often  allowed,  precedence!  over  the 
envoys  of  otiier  nations. 

In  another  turheh  still  iai'lln-i'  east  ccntiv  claims  more 
modern  and  less  doubtful.  This  is  the  tomb,  shaped  like 
a  rotunda,  of  Nachshedil  Sultana,  consort  of  Abd-ul 
Hamid  I.  It  was  built  by  her  order  some  years  ]irevious 
to  her  death.  There  is  strong  reason  to  bdicvt'  the  bil- 
lowing story,  anil,  if  it  l>c  niic.  no  life  rouiance  is  more 
romantic  than  hers.  It  is  sup})osed  that  she  was  ])orn  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  i.^land  of  .Martini(|ue.  Her  mai<lcn 
nauie  was  Ainn'-e  I)id)uc  <li'  IJivoy.  and  >hc  was  com])an- 
ioii  in  chiMliood  and  cousin  o|  aiioihri-  ci'ettlc  lad\. 
Jo.se])hine  dc  la  Pagerie,  who  escajicil  fiom  the  Liuillotine 
on  which  her  first  husband  was  beheaded,  to  bec(»me  the 
wife  of  Xa])oleon  and  Kmpress  of  France.  .Madenioiselh' 
do  Rivory.  on  completion  of  hei'  e(lncatioii  in  a  coii\<'nt  at 
Nantes,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  embarkeil  at  Mai>eilles  to 
return  to  Martini<pie.  Sbipwreckeil,  she  was  rescued  by  a 
vessel  en  route  for   Majorca.      This  ves.-^el  was  afterwards 
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captured  by  an  Algerian  pirate.  The  young  girl  was 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave  market  of  Algiers,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  dey,  who  sent  her  as  a  present  to  Sultan 
Aljd-ul  Hamid  I.  By  him  she  became  the  mother  of 
Mahmoud  11,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Sultan.  If 
this  strange  tale  be  credited,  which  the  Empress  Eugenie 
repeated  in  1869  to  Sultan  Abd-ul  Aziz,  much  that  was 
grand  in  the  career  of  Mahmoud  II  the  Great  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  potent  influence  of  his  mother. 

The  catafakpie  of  the  Sultana  occupies  the  centre,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  fourteen  members  of  the 
reigning  family,  her  descendants.  One,  covered  by  black 
velvet,  is  that  of  the  imperious  Adileli  Sultana,  who 
had  a  large  share  in  shaping  contemporaneous  Ottoman 
history. 


THE  MOSQUE   OF   SULTAN   BAYEZID  II 

Bayezid  II,  throughout  his  reign,  seemed  overshadowed 
and  dwarfed  by  his  great  predecessor  and  father,  Mahom- 
nied  n.  His  moscpie  bears  a  like  relation  to  that  of  the 
Concpieror.  Another  Christodoulos,  the  nephew^  of  the 
first,  was  its  architect.  It  was  completed  in  1498,  nine 
years  having  Ijeen  consumed  in  its  construction.  The 
Sultan,  while  exacting  the  most  splendid  results,  was  par- 
simonious in  expenditure,  and  many  times  nettled  the  am- 
bitious architect  by  his  economy.  The  Greeks  lia\"e  a 
tradition  —  based  only  on  the  aversion  of  subjects  for  their 
masters  —  that,  when  the  work  w^as  finished,  the  Sultan 
asked  Christodoulos  if  it  was  possible  to  construct  any- 
thing more  magnificent.  "  Surely,"  he  replied,  "  if  more 
generous  means  are  provided."     The  story  ends,  like  so 
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many  unother  Eastern  tale  uf  lionur,  •"  Thereupon  he  was 
at  once  put  to  death." 

The  nios([ue  stands  on  tlie  western  edge  of  the  Grand 
Bazar,  and  soutli  of  the  esphmade  of  the  War  Department, 
once  occujned  l)v  Eski  Serai.  Its  i)roportions  are  gracefid 
withui  and  without,  l)ut  destitute  of  any  distinctive  char- 
acter. Four  arches,  on  four  piers,  su})port  the  central 
dome,  while  dissimilar  semi-domes  are  added  in  different 
directions,  and  i)rodu(.'e  the  effect  of  a  blurred  and  imjier- 
fect  cross.  Grotesquely  painted  flowers  ornament  the 
white  ceiling.  The  chamber  of  the  Sultan  is  distinguished 
by  its  ten  colunnis  of  jasper  and  vert  antique,  and  the 
balustrade  of  the  pulpit  is  a  marvel  of  exquisite  chiselling. 

The  whole  exterior  has  a  dirty,  dingy  look,  inevitable 
from  the  pigeons  who  for  many  generations  have  brooded 
in  every  nook  and  cranny.  All  arc  sprung,  according  to 
tradition,  from  a  single  pair,  the  coutriliution  of  a  })oor 
widow  while  the  edifice  was  building.  The  Sultan  conse- 
crated l)ut  a  part  of  his  resources ;  the  widow  gave  her 
all.  So  the  doctors  of  Mussulman  theology  declare  that 
her  humble  name,  and  not  the  Sultan's,  shines  in  heaven 
as  that  of  the  real  founder.  p]ven  on  earth  its  construc- 
tion gives  the  Sultan  but  infrequent  mention,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Dove  Mo.sque.  The  progeny  of  that  first 
pail-  have  i)ecome  countless.  The  pigeons  around  Saint 
Mark's  in  Venice  are  few  in  comparison.  To  throw  them 
a  handful  of  corn  is  considered  an  act  as  meritorious  as  a 
prayer.  They  seem  surfeited  :  yet  when  a  human  being 
ap|)roachos  the  grain  countei"  near  the  western  entrance, 
they  flutter  towanls  him  in  shoals  of  hundreds. 

The  court,  or  harem,  is  line,  with  its  thre(!-sided  portico, 
upheld  by  twenty  columns.  —  four  of  jasper,  six  of  granite, 
and  ten  of  vert  antique.     The  fountain   in   the  centre  is 
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immense,  its  canopy  resting  on  eight  marble  columns.  It 
is  paved  with  blocks  of  porphyry  and  marble,  and  in  each 
corner  the  trunks  of  venerable  trees  pierce  through  the 
rocky  flooring.  The  portico  is  crowded  with  stands  and 
stalls  of  petty  tradesmen,  venders  of  seals  and  seal-engrav- 
ers, dealers  in  amulets,  beads,  and  perfumes,  professional 
dove-feeders,  and  beggars,  whose  occupation  thrives.     The 
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letter-writers  form  a  distinct  and  always  busy  class.  Each 
patron  finds  his  letter  ready  made,  requiring  only  an 
address  and  signature.  The  one  idea  in  their  composition 
is  that  friends  wish  to  say  certain  things  incident  to  their 
relations  with  each  other ;  so  too  do  children  and  par- 
ents, and  lovers  most  of  all,  whose  language  is  eternally 
the  same.  So  the  letter  of  each  class  may  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  invariable  and  stereotyped  terms. 


C.-JO 
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Beliind  the  luo.squt'  is  a  little  uaidni.  in  which  arc  tlucc 
tiirltchs.  The  one.  a  spli'iidid  uetaguii,  prominent  in  the 
ei'iitrc,  is  that  ol  Sullan  J3avezid.  His  eatafal<ine.  pru- 
purtiuned  to  his  fabuluns  size,  is  over  thirteen  feet  in 
length.  It  is  surnninded  l)ya  railing  inerusted  in  inutlier- 
ul-pcail.      Tluve  cnurnu^iis  (.'andh's.  with   censers  aiul   ln'a- 
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siers.  arc  Stat ii'iii'd  at  Ins  head,  and  another  great  candle 
;it  his  feet.  The  dnst  shaken  from  his  garments  (hiring 
Ills  campaigns  was  always  carefnllv  ]>rc>er\e(K  and  on  liis 
death  was  fashioned  into  a  hi-i<k.  'I'liis  is  ]ilace(l  hcneatli 
lii.s  right,  arm  in  his  grave  as  mntc  tcstinidiiial  to  Allah 
that  the  dead  sovereign  fought  for  his  faith.  I)cyond  is 
a  simj»lc  turheh,  where  the  favorite  danghter  of  Bayezid 
sleep.s  alone.      Near  the  entrance  of  the  garden    is   the 
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third  turbeli,  the  iiiudurii  inaiisuleuin  of  Reshid  Pasha, 
who  was  five  times  Grand  Vizir  of  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid, 
but  is  better  known  to  Europe  as  the  coadjutor  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redchffe  and  of  the  Britisli  in  the  Crunean 
War.  Three  of  his  sons  are  buried  near  the  statesman. 
Outside,  surrounded  by  a  finely  wrought  railing,  but 
exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  heaven,  is  the  marble  monu- 
ment of  his  wife. 


THE  MOSQUE   OF  SULTAX  SELLA!  T 

Square  and  angular,  massive,  sullen,  forbidding,  with 
little  o-race  or  Ijeautv,  but  the  embodiment  of  solidity  and 
strength,  there  could  hardly  exist  an  edifice  more  typical 
of  the  monarch  whose  name  it  bears.  If  the  fierce  Sul- 
tan's soul  ever  came  back  to  the  world  he  terrorized,  it 
would  revel  in  a  sanctuary  so  congenial  to  itself.  From 
the  summit  of  the  fifth  hill  it  seems  to  cast  over  all  the 
region  a  shadow  and  a  fear.  Harshness  and  cruelty  are 
apparently  built  into  the  silent  walls.  When  the  sun 
shines  brightest,  it  is  dark  within  and  gloomy  without. 
The  repellent  harem,  or  court,  with  its  twenty  columns 
of  marble  and  granite,  and  the  plain,  almost  clumsy 
minarets,  are  appropriate  to  the  main  edifice. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  erected  by  Selim  I,  whom  his 
trembling  subjects  called  ''  yevouz,"  the  inflexiljle,  or  cruel, 
—  but  by  his  son  Souleiman  I,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
The  materials  were  mainly  brought  from  the  abandoned 
edifices  wdiich  Constantine  the  Great  had  l)egun  and  then 
left  incomplete  at  Alexandria  Troas. 

In  the  rear  are  four  turbehs.  That  of  Selim  I  is  the 
farthest  w^est,  a  yellow  octagon,  with  white  trimmmgs  and 
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a  melon-shaped  dome.  The  Sultan  is  the  sole  occupant. 
On  his  vast  white  turban  is  the  heron  feather  of  the  Ottoman 
djTiasty,  and  three  candles  —  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and 
wide  m  proportion  — are  grouped  at  his  head.  The  glaring 
modern  frescos,  which  cover  the  ceiling,  are  incongruous 
with  the  mausoleum,  which  reveals  its  age  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years.  In  the  turbeh  nearest  is  the  cata- 
falque, hidden  by  a  close-fitting  mantle  of  sacred  green,  of 
the  beautiful  Haphsa  Sultana.  She  was  Selim's  favorite 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  son  Soule'iman  the  Magnificent, 
and  the  only  human  being  who  did  not  shrink  at  his  look. 
The  third  turbeh  contains  the  remains  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  Soule'iman.  Farthest  east  of  all  is  the 
turbeh  where  sleeps  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid.  On  his  left 
are  also  the  graves  of  two  of  his  sons. 


THE   MOSQUE   OF   THE   SHAHZADEH 

Shahzadeh  Djami,  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultan's  Son,  is 
in  its  structure  and  environment  one  of  the  most  weirdly 
fascinating  edifices  in  Stamboul.  On  the  south  spreads  a 
mosque-yard,  wide,  unkempt,  but  picturesque,  traversed  by 
the  rare  pedestrians  who  find  it  an  easier  cut  than  the  iDusy 
thoroughfare  —  once  Justinian's  Triumphal  Way  —  which 
borders  the  wall  of  the  enclosure.  On  the  three  sides, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wild  plants  wedge  together  in  a  natural 
forest.  The  tangled  vegetation  is  l^roken  only  by  narrow 
footpaths,  and  by  turbehs  whose  roimded  tops,  as  looked 
at  from  a  distance,  dot  the  green  expanse  like  stars. 

The  mosque  was  begun  in  1543,  and  finished  four  years 
later.  It  is  a  work  of  the  Ottoman  architect  Sinan.  In 
that  reign    of   Soule'iman,  when    all    trlories    culminated, 
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Siiian  was  a  lonllv  and  distiiiLiiiislKMl  liLi-iirc.  The  Ottn- 
luaiis  liavc  |ti-()(luc('tl  calliLirapliisls.  Imt  iii'vci-  a  paiiitci'. 
Tlieir  iiuljk'st  iiius(|ul's  and  must  suiiiptuous  palai-cs  have 
hi'cii  devised  liy  Chi'istian  ))raiiis  and  reared  I >>•  Christ iaii 
hands.  Siiiaii  in  his  ancestrv  was  an  Ottoman  of  tlie 
Ottniiians.  Vet  lie  stamls  fortli  an  aimnialy  in  theii- 
liistory.  i,i2:norant  of  i-ides  and  nntaught  by  masters,  him- 
self the  Homer,  the  Shakesi»eare  uf  Ottoman  arehitecture, 
as  destitnte  of  rivals  and  imitators  as  In-  was  of  peei-s.  So 
this  mosque  is  wonderfully  heautitnl. 

Four  octagonal  ]iillars.  sixteen  yanl>  in  ciicumferenee. 
uphold  the  sn})erstrueture  of  central  dome,  lateral  semi- 
flomes.  and  triple  arches  receding  on  each  side.  These 
main  factors  are  found  in  evei-y  moscpie.  Here  they  are 
so  pervaded  and  uiodilied  l»y  genius,  mastering  every 
detail,  utilizing  not  only  lines  and  eui'ves  Init  light 
anil  shade,  and  transfusing  each  featui-e  with  its  s]>irit, 
that  th(!  result,  often  monotonous  fi-om  other  hands,  is 
liere  magnificent  and  original. 

The  mos(|ue  is  a  lueuioi-ial  of  a  great  sorrow.  It  i>  the 
ninuumeiit  ile(lieate(l  l»y  Souleiman  and  Ro-Xcdana  to  their 
(ddest  son.  Mohammed.  The  caprice  ^^'i  fortune  had  lifted 
lioxelana  from  the  slave-market  to  l»e  the  consort  of  the 
Sultan.  By  a  .solemn  ceremonial,  such  as  no  Ottoman 
sovereign  had  liefnrc  emplnycd.  he  had  pi-oelaiiued  her  his 
wife.  In  live  years  she  Imre  him  li\e  ejiildren  :  foin-  sous. 
—  Mohaunued,  Hayezid,  Selim.  and  Djeanghir;  and  one 
daughter,  .Mihrima.  Tlu'  heir  i*i  the  thi-one  was  Mous- 
ta))ha,  the  son  nf  Sdulei'man  liy  a  <Ieiii'gian  lady,  who  had 
dieil  in  gi\ing  him  Imtli.  .\ftei-  long  persistence,  lioxe- 
lana ]»ersuade(|  Souleiman  to  violate  the  rules  of  .Mussul- 
man inheritance,  and  to  declare  their  child  .Mohannueil  his 
succe.s.sor.     A  few  months  afterwards  Mohammed  sickened 
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and  iliud.  The  Sultan  and  the  niother  were  t'([ually 
attlicted  ;  all  the  ambition  uf  the  latter  for  iier  otTspring 
seemed  buried  in  the  eotiin  of  her  ehild.  Even  her  zeal- 
ous partisans  timorously  whispered  that  Allah  had  thus 
pronounced  for  Moustai>ha,  the  rightful  heir,  and  that 
whoever  sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  would  be  punished 
by  Heaven.  In  later  years  splendid  deeds  of  virtue,  and 
iidiunian  crimes,  were  to  spring  from  the  fierce  maternal 
affection  of  the  Sultana  ;  but  for  months  the  only  thought 
of  the  heart-broken  woman  was  the  erection  of  this  mosfjue 
in  memory  of  her  son. 

The  turbeli  of  the  young  prince  is  a  towering  octagonal 
structure.  Tlie  inner  and  outer  walls  are  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious marble  mosaic,  and  the  interior  is  rich  with  rarest 
Persian  tiling.  Affection,  expenditure,  and  ;  rt  have 
striven  their  utmost  to  provide  a  regal  sepulchral  chamljer. 

Tiiree  other  turbehs  in  the  same  enclosure  centre  much 
of  the  history  and  tragedy  of  the  epoch.  In  one  sleeps 
Mihrima  Sultana,  daughter  of  Souleiman  and  Roxelana, 
as  magnilicent  and  hauglity  as  her  father,  as  lu'witching 
as  her  mother.  The  second  is  the  mausoleum  of  iicr  hus- 
b.inil.  Knustcm  Pasha,  Cirand  W/'w  of  Soulci'man.  He 
was  a  harsh  l)ut  able  minister,  and  had  the  rare  exi)erien(e 
of  dying  ])eaccfnl]y  in  his  high  otlicc  undisturbed  by  the 
l)Owstring. 

Tlif  tliird  tiirlx'li  is  that  of  Ibraiiim  Paslia.  a]l-|><»\vcrful 
rJrand  Vizir,  brotln-r-in-law  and  other  self  of  Sultan 
Souleiman.  The  son  of  a  Greek  sailor,  cajitiired  in  boy- 
ho()d  Mild  sold  as  a  slave,  he  was  given  U)  tlie  Sultan. 
His  womlerful  ))eauty  and  intelligence  captivated  his 
master,  and  he  -pcecbly  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  Kin- 
]Mre.  Never  has  any  other  r)ttoman  subject  enjoyed  such 
UTdieard-f)f  marks  of  favor.     ThrouLrh   tliirteen   years  jiis 
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ascemlfucv  never  waiit'd.  Tlieii  an  iiisigiiilicant  affair 
caused  sudden  nnil)raue.  On  the  liflli  nf  Maivli.  \')'M),  lie 
went  to  tlie  Seraglio  as  usual,  and  was  received  with 
accustomed  honors.  Early  the  next  morning  his  lifeless 
body  was  found  on  the  threshold  of  his  chaml)er  with  a 
deep   red   mark   aromid   the   neck.     Then   lie   was   l>m'ied 
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with  tlie  most  respectful  ii(»in]\  and  this  iin])osing  monu- 
ment raised  over  his  remains.  IJut  for  over  a  hundred 
years  his  l)loodstains  were  left  untouched  on  the  walls  of 
his  room,  that  the  fate  of  the  favoiite  might  servo  as  a 
terrihle  lesson  to  his  successors. 

The  graceful  outer  fountain  of  the  Shahzadeh  is  always 
the  haunt  f)f  a  dronish  c(>m]»any.  alike  inditferent  to  the 
dramas  of  the  past  and  the  activities  of  the  present. 
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THE   MOSQUE   OF   DJEAXGHIR 

The  story  of  Djeangliir  continues  that  domestic  tragedy 
of  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Shahzadeh  coninieniorates 
the  beginning.  "When  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Roxelana, 
passed  away,  the  succession  was  apparently  assured  to 
Moustapha,  the  son  of  Roxelana's  hated  but  dead  Georgian 
rival.  The  ^■irtues  and  prowess  of  ]\loustapha  won  him 
the  devotion  of  tlie  Janissaries  and  people.  Even  Soule'i- 
man  himself  would  liave  hardly  ventured  to  set  aside  liis 
rights.  The  imperious  Sultana  saw  her  three  surviving 
sons.  Bayezid,  Djeangliir,  and  Selim,  irrevocably  excluded 
from  the  throne.  Moreover,  Djeangliir,  of  deformed  body 
and  feeble  constitution,  but  endowed  with  a  brilliant 
mmd,  was  passionatel}'  attached  to  Moustapha,  and  w^as 
on  a  constant  watch  to  protect  him  from  possible  plots. 

War  broke  out  with  Persia.  Soule'iman  and  Moustapha 
marched  away  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Djeangliir 
remained  infirm  in  the  Seraglio.  Opportunity,  and  the 
fierce  maternal  affection  of  Roxelana,  prompted  her  to  the 
commission  of  a  horrible  crime.  By  means  of  the-  Grand 
Vizir  Roustem  Pasha,  the  husband  of  her  daughter  Mih- 
rima,  she  persuaded  Souleiman  that  Moustapha  was  jolot- 
tino;  against  his  life,  and  furnished  the  Sultan  with  forged 
proofs  of  the  treason  of  his  son.  The  prince,  already  con- 
demned to  death,  but  unsuspicious,  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
1553,  was  invited  to  an  audience  of  honor.  The  Vizirs 
kissed  his  hand,  and  the  Janissaries  attended  him  to  tlie 
im])erial  tent  with  acclamations.  Entering,  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  seven  mutes.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  him,  and,  stifling  his  piteous  cries,  strangled  him 
with  the  bowstrincr.     As  long  as  he  lived  the  Janissaries 
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Wdiild  liave  foiiulit  to  protect  liis  life.  Now  tliat  he  was 
(lead,  tlu'V  siihiiiitti'd  with  iiidiuuat idi,  hut  with  tlie  resit'"- 
nation  of  Orientals,  to  an  accomplished  fact.  Soon  after- 
wards Soideiman  was  convinced  of  his  son's  innocence. 
He  punished  severely  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the  crime 
except  the  instigator  and  chief  criminal.  Agahist  her 
he  could  sunnnon  only  a  few  weak  reproaches. 

The  tidings  came  to  Djeanghir  as  a  death-hlow.  He 
fell  into  a  })rofound  melancholy.  Desi)ite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  physicians,  he  ex})ired  some  weeks  later,  praying 
he  miglit  he  laid  close  to  Moustapha,  in  tlie  turheh  of 
Mourad  II  at  Brousa.  This  entreaty  was  disregarded, 
and  his  remains  were  })laced  heside  those  of  his  own 
hrother,  Moliammed,  in  the  turheh  at  the  Shahzadeh. 

To  his  memory  Soule'iman  huilt  the  Mosque  of  Djean- 
ghir at  Topkhaneh,  high  up  on  tlie  European  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Its  situation  is  enchanting.  The  superb  view 
from  its  terrace  rivals  in  loveliness  that  enjoyed  from  the 
gardens  of  Yildiz  Kiosk.  The  mosque  is  ap})roached  by  a 
narrow  street,  which  mounts  almost  precipitously  from  the 
water's  edge.  So  sharp  is  the  ascent  that  the  Ottomans, 
once  the  l^est  horsemen  in  the  world,  repeat  with  incredu- 
lity the  story  of  a  sohlier,  who,  pursued  by  enemies, 
galloped  to  the  top.  Tlie  edilice  was  consumed  by  lire  in 
1764,  and  re-erected  exactly  as  Ijcfore.  Totally  thrown 
down  by  eartbi|uake  in  tlie  present  century,  it  was  in  slow^ 
proce.ss  of  reconstruction  tlirough  more  than  twenty  years. 
It  was  entirely  restored  in  its  original  form  by  the  present 
Sultan  Abd-ul  Ilamid  II,  and  a  third  time  consecrated  on 
April  in,  IS'.M). 

Its  lofty  positi<»n  and  its  whiteness,  thrown  into  relief 
by  a  background  of  unpainted  wooden  houses,  render  it 
promiiM'tit  to  every  passer-by  upon  the  Bosphorus.     Archi- 
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tecturally  it  awakens  little  interest.  It  only  testifies  to 
a  tale  of  horror  like  that  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his 
murdered  son  Crispus,  or  of  Philip  V  and  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain,  or  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis.  Hideous  blood- 
stains are  the  monopoly  of  no  one  dynasty  or  throne. 
All  things  are  paralleled  everywhere. 


THE   MOSQUE   OF   MIHRIMA   SULTANA 

MiHEiMA  SuLTAXA,  faA'oritc  daughter  of  Souleiman 
the  Magnificent,  was  its  founder.  She  employed  her  own 
resources,  and  also  taxed  the  liberality  of  her  generous 
father  to  defray  the  cost.  The  architect  was  the  great 
Sinan.  The  mosque  deservedly  ranks  among  the  most 
elegant  and  commanding  of  the  Empire.  Only  one  in- 
junction did  the  fair  founder  lay  upon  her  architect.  She 
ordered  that  it  should  be  so  constructed  that,  when  one 
was  inside,  he  should  feel  as  if  he  stood  in  the  outer  air. 
No  command  was  ever  better  obeyed.  To  it  is  due  the 
unusual  wealth  of  windows,  which  in  seven  parallel  and 
horizontal  rows  fill  the  arches  of  the  sides,  and  even  on 
the  darkest  day  stream  in  a  flood  of  light.  From  a  dis- 
tance the  whole  seems  to  consist  of  windows,  w^ith  a 
minaret  and  a  dome. 

The  plan  of  no  mosque  is  more  simple.  In  its  simpli- 
city it  is  sublime.  Here,  in  the  effort  to  apparently  float 
a  dome  in  the  sky,  though  it  be  only  seventy  feet  in  diam- 
eter, there  is  something  of  the  aspiration  of  Anthemios 
at  Sancta  Sophia.  Here  there  is  profuse  employment  of 
galleries  and  colonnades.  Two  of  the  larger  granite  col- 
umns, eleven  feet  in  circumference,  were  brought  from 
the  ruined  Church  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Heb- 
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(loiiion.  Inside  tluTc  is  little  attriii]>t  at  (Icroratioii  or 
clis])lay. 

Tilt'  iiios(|ii('  stands  on  the  highest  ])oint  included  in  the 
territory  ut"  Stanihoul.  It  oeeupies  the  «itc  ot"  the  ancient 
Monastery  of  Saint  (Jeorge  on  the  .summit  of  tlie  sixth 
hill.  Soaring  above  the  bed  of  the  Lvens,  and  over-to))- 
ping  the  great  land  wall  of  Theijdosius.  it  forces  attention 
from  every  direction  to  its  own  magnilicence,  and  to  the 
magniticence  (jf  its  site. 

It  is  more  assoeiatiMJ  than  any  other  Mo>lem  .sanctuary 
with  the  European  wars  of  the  Kni})ire.  Here  tlie  sidtans 
always  performed  their  devotion.s  before  setting  out  on 
military  expeditions  to  the  West  ;  then,  their  prayers 
concluded,  and  the  blessing  of  the  imam  received,  they 
marched  lV)rth  at  the  head  of  thcii-  armies  through  the 
neighboring  Gate  of  Adriamtple.  The  frightful  earth- 
(piake  of  1804  shattered  the  nioscpic  and  cast  the  gate,  a 
heap  of  iMiin.  to  the  gi'ound. 


lilt:  .M(>s(ji  !■:  (»!■•  i;ihsii;m    pasha 

Tni;  Mostpie  of  Kousteni  I'asha  is  in  e\ci'v  respect  the 
direct  opposite  of  that  built  by  his  wife.  .Mihrima  Sultana. 
Hers  is  light  and  aii-y.  niagniliccut  ly  sini])le.  and  planted 
on  a  conmianding  liei-ht.  Mis  is  dark  and  shut  in.  osten- 
tatious on  the  inside,  and  dropped  into  the  cleft  of  a  \al- 
ley  on  the  (Jolden  Horn.  The  steiii  \  i/.ii-.  who  during  his 
entire  lifetime  was  never  known  to  suiile.  was  in  chaivicter 
ami  ability  iid'erior  to  his  opeu-hi'arted.  sun>liiny  wile. 
His  nio.sfpie   is   in   like  degree    iidCiioi-   to   hers. 

With  a  thrifty  blending  of  piety  and  entcr))rise  rare  in 
an    C)tt()nian.    tin-    whole    basement  st(try  was  devoted   to 
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magazines  and  shops,  from  the  income  of  wliieli  tlie  ex- 
penses of  tlic  mosijiit'  were  to  he  defrayed.  On  the  stroniji; 
Hat  roof  as  on  a  lloor.  the  nios(|ne  was  l)nilt.  It  resen»l)les 
a  f(jrtress  rather  tiian  an  ordinaiv  jdarc  of  jirayer. 

The  aeeunndation  of  Persian  tiles  was  a  jjassion  of 
Rousteni  Pasha.  His  immense  and  rare  eolleetiun  was 
his  pride.  Ottoman  cynics  hinted  that  he  Imilt  tins  holy 
edifice  as  the  only  snre  means  to  protect  his  tiles.  Once 
affixed  to  a  consecrated  hnilding,  the}'  were  safe  from  con- 
fiscation or  rohherv.  A  few  of  no  special  vahie  line  the 
outer  wall.  The  most  precious  and  the  most  dillicnlt  to 
obtain  sheathi-  the  sides  and  the  ])iers  of  the  interior  nj)  to 
the  l)ase  of  the  arches.  Rousteni  was  sagacious  and  far- 
sighted.  Within  iive  years  of  his  death  his  tremendous 
fortune  had  disappeared,  scattered  in  every  dire(;tion  under 
heav<'n  like  his  eleven  hundi'ed  camels,  his  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  horses,  and  his  seventeen  hundred  .slaves; 
the  inosf|ne  .still  guards  the  treasures  of  his  heart  unim- 
paired in  its  inviolahle  keeping. 


Tifi:  Mnsi^rr.  of  Tin-:  iiasskki.  oi:  scltana 

ii'  was  hiiilt  hv  Souh'iman  the  .Maiiiiiliecut  in  houoi*  of 
his  wife  Ko.xelaiia.  its  ei-ection  was  kept  a  secret  fi-om 
the  Sultana  till  it  was  compli-ted.  'I'hen  she  was  taken 
on  a  pleasure  excursion  in  that  direction,  and  it  was 
presented  U)  her  hy  her  dev(jted  hushand  as  a  surprise. 
Columns  always  exerci.s<'d  a  witchery  ou  lioxelana.  It  is 
said  that  she  lo\-e(l  to  waiidei-  among  them  and  tuuch 
them  with  her  hands.  So  iu  this  nioscpie  sixty  of  various 
colors,  .shajx's,  sizes,  and  material  had  been  ))rought 
toirether  bv  her  husband  s  forethoui/ht  to  deliiiht  her  heart. 
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llcr  cliildisli  gU'c  at  Ikt  iincxin'ctcd  jji-csciit.  and  tlic  ten- 
(l»'r  solicitude  of  till'  si:reat  Soidciiiiau  tt)  gratify  ln-r  t'aiicv, 
liirht  111)  with  a  liinnan  «deaiii  the  traLi;ic  histurv  of  their 
lives.      During  the  following  3ear  Roxelana  died. 

in  eonneetion  with  the  niosijue  are  many  charitaltle  in- 
stitutions. ( )ne  of  special  exeelleiiee  and  ellicieiiey  is  a 
hospital  for  women,  open  to  all  without  distim-tion  of  race 
ur  creed.  Xear  by  are  the  turbeh  of  the  wise  and  hnniane 
(iraiid  \'izir  LJe'irain  Pasha  and  the  dervish  tekieh  of 
which  he  was  a  meiiilter.  His  death  in  1638,  when  on 
the  march  against  the  INrsians.  caused  the  morose  Sultan 
Mourad  I  \'  to  sIkmI  tears. 


TII1-:  .Mosijti-:  OF  sri.'iAN  soci.kiman  r 

M.wv  an  art  connoisseur  considers  this  the  finest, 
niosfpic  whicli  the  Ottomans  liave  erected.  No  (jther  of 
their  creation  is  efpially  co.stly,  elal)orate,  and  famous.  As 
Trajan  ami  Titus  raised  ti-iumplial  arches  to  perpetuate 
tlie  memory  of  their  exploits,  so  towanls  tin-  conclusion 
of  Ids  leign  this  mos(|ue  was  undertaken  by  Soulennan, 
not  only  as  a  tliank-ot'fei'ing  to  (lod.  but  to  cterni/e  the 
recollection  of  bis  brilliant  coiKpiests.  It  specially  com- 
mi'inorated  ibc  capture  of  lielgrade.  tif  IJbodes  from  tlie 
Kiughts  of  Saint  .lobn.  and  of  !5agdad.  —  three  strong- 
holds regarded  as  tbe  northweslern.  central,  and  eastern 
bulwarks  of  tlie   Knijiire. 

iM'gun  in   Ioo0.it  was  completed  in  loob.      Itsmaterials 
were  bronglit  from  l\gv)it.  .\sia.and  (iiceee.  tliougb  a  large 
j>ait    were  obtained    from   the  ( "burcli   of  Saint    Knjihemia, 
at  ( 'balkedon,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the  Hippodrome.      No 
other    mosfjue   i.s    adoiiieil   with   so    many  <olmnns  which 
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once  stood  in  classic  temples  and  in  Christian  churches. 
The  illustrious  Sinan  was  its  architect ;  but  in  this,  which 
should  have  been  his  greatest  achievement,  he  was  tram- 
melled by  the  constant  interference  of  the  Sultan,  and  by  the 
order  to  imitate  Sancta  Sophia. 

It  occupies  a  large  territory  on  the  l^row  of  the  third 
hill.  The  proximity  of  the  palace  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
contributes  to  its  ecclesiastical  prominence.  As  the 
Mosque  of  Souleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  Sublime,  con- 
temporary and  peer  of  Charles  V,  of  Francis  I,  and  of 
Henry  VIII,  it  is  the  one  most  familiar  to  foreign  tourists. 
One  imam  volunteers  the  estimate  that  it  is  annually  visited 
by  over  one  hundred  thousand  strangers  from  Europe  and 
America !  Heavily  endowed,  its  annual  income  from  its 
possessions  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Over  three  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed  in  its 
service. 

Its  outer  effect  is  obscured  by  the  forest  of  dependent 
philanthropic  buildings  from  which  it  rises.  Even  its 
imposing  dome  seems  lost  in  the  multitude  of  smaller 
domes  Avhich  it  dominates.  Hence  from  outside  one  can- 
not obtain  a  satisfactory  conception  of  its  magnificence 
and  size. 

The  harem,  or  court,  is  of  unusual  proportions.  Of 
recent  years  the  central  monumental  door  and  the  hardly 
inferior  lateral  doors  are  commonly  kept  closed,  so  it 
has  an  unfrequented,  half -neglected  look.  Twenty-four 
columns  of  reddish  granite  and  porphyry  in  a  colonnade 
support  the  domes  of  the  portico.  Another  dome,  still 
higher,  rises  over  the  ornate  fountain  in  the  middle.  All 
the  pavement  of  the  harem  is  of  the  whitest  marble,  except 
one  slab  of  porphyry  to  which  the  interest  of  legend 
attaches.     This  slab,  because  of  its  unusual  fineness,  the 
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Sultan  iK'siuiird  for  a  place  of  honor  hcforc  the  niilirab. 
A  zealous  (nvek  stont'-eiitter  secretly  cai'\<Ml  the  ci-oss 
uj)oii  it,  liopinLi;  that  the  mystic  sign  would  convert  the 
Moslem  worshippers.  The  act  having  been  discovered,  the 
workman  was  beheaded,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  his 
head  in  falling  struck  the  stone  and  Itcspattcicd  it  with  his 
blood.  The  slab,  defiled,  and  no  longer  lit  fur  cniploynient 
in  the  sanctuary,  was  placed  here  with  the  cross  beneath, 
that  all  persons  might  unwittingly  trample  on  the  symbol 
of  Christ ianit}-. 

Four  minarets  stand,  one  at  each  corner  of  tin-  harem. 
They  ditter  in  height  —  though  all  are  lofty  —  and  in  their 
style  of  workmanship.  The  ten  galleries  of  the  minarets 
by  their  number  are  intended  to  indicate  that  Sonlennan 
was  the  tenth  sovereign  of  his  dynasty,  and  that  he  was 
born  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  eeiitui-y  of  the  Hegira. 

The  mosque  is  nearly  square,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  wide.  Its 
d(jme,  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  surjiasses  every  other  in 
the  city  except  that  of  Saneta  Sophia.  The  ti-emendous 
lateral  pressure  has  ic(|iiired  the  construction  of  the 
clumsy  buttresses  which  dishgure  the  outside.  Thirty-two 
windows,  terminating  in  a  ixjinted  arch,  piente  the  cylinder 
of  the  dome.  The  arrangement  of  larger  and  smaller 
semi-domes,  the  ranges  of  triple  windows  with  their  nol»le 
arches,  the  sn])erposed  colonnaded  porti(;os,  the  receding 
segmental  vaults,  are  constant  remind(M-s  of  its  grander 
jirototype. 

The  intei-ioi'  is  exquisite  in  the  haniiony  of  vast  dimen- 
sions and  ajtpiupriate  coloring.  The  foin-  massive;  piers, 
ninety  feet  in  circumh'rence,  convey  no  inq)ressi()n  of  dis- 
])roportion.  The  lateral  arches  are  further  supported  at 
their  base  by  two  gigantic  ])or]iliyry  cohmms,  four  and  a 
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half  feet  in  diameter.  Tradition  states  that  they  once 
stood  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  On  either  side 
of  the  central  space,  included  between  the  massive  piers 
and  the  porphyry  columns,  and  resembling  a  nave,  are 
broad  aisles,  bounded  by  colonnades.  Above  are  lateral 
galleries.  The  chamber  of  the  Sultan,  profusely  carved, 
rests  on  eight  columns  of  variegated  marbles,  —  green, 
yellow,  white,  and  red.  The  dome  is  tastefully  frescoed, 
and  sm-rounded  b}^  a  wide  belt  of  Saracenic  carving. 

A  most  delicate  brown  mosaic  covers  a  large  space 
around  and  above  the  milirab.  The  same  side  is  illumined 
by  nine  windows  of  stained  glass.  Two  rose-windows  of 
peculiar  beauty  are  trophies  from  Persia.  Over  the  pulpit 
four  slender  columns  support  the  sounding-board,  the  fan- 
tastic pointed  spire  of  which  is  studded  with  gold  stars. 
The  space  to  the  right  is  shut  off  by  a  railing,  and  affords 
opportunity  for  study  or  devotion  in  retirement.  Over  the 
entire  floor  of  the  mosque  are  scattered  the  reading  and 
praying  stands  of  theological  professors  and  students. 
Nowhere  are  the  Koran-stands  more  damtily  inwrought 
in  mother-of-pearl.  In  the  outer  wall  concealed  stair- 
eases  ascend  to  the  galleries  and  roof. 

Much  of  the  mosque's  fresh  modern  beauty  is  due  to 
Sultan  Abd-ul  Aziz,  by  whom  it  was  renovated  within  and 
without.  Finding  it  difficult  to  remove  the  dust  impact 
upon  the  walls,  the  varnish  and  paint  were  applied  over  it 
by  the  workmen.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  wav}"  lines 
and  indefinite  shadings,  which  might  be  the  consequence, 
of  deliberate  art.  The  colors  are  subdued,  and  in  admi- 
rable taste,  —  so  arranged  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  four 
horizontal  sections.  Highest  of  all  is  the  roseate  hue  of 
the  dome  w^th  frescoed  columns  between  the  w^indows  ; 
then   light    brown   as  far   as   the    iron   gallery  and    the 
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fXtivHiily  ot    tliL'  main  aivlu's  ;   next  a  L:i"avi>li  tiiil    reach- 
ing as  far  as   tlie  great   columns;    and   la>t    a   rich   cotTcc 

CoIdI"    I)('1<>\v. 

The  general  view  is  distressingly  hlnrr('(l  hy  a  ])r()digi(»ns 
niiniher  of  eords  and  wires  sus])ended  from  the  ceiling. 

Des])ite  the  immensity,  o])nlence.  and  ival  inij)i('s:*ive- 
iiess  of  this  fahrie.  which  Snnleiman  deeme(l  \\\<-  master- 
piece, its  relatixf  architectural  rank  is  a  matter  of  dis])Ute. 
Its  nohlest  features  are  th(»e  which  make  it  resemhle 
Saneta  Su})liia  ;  wherein  it  has  deviated  from  that  incom- 
para))le  model  are  its  \isihle  defects.  (\ndd  Sinan  have 
adlk'red  moi'c  closeK'  to  liis  pattern.  dI'  haxf  followed  with 
greater  freedom  the  inspiration  of  Ins  own  genius,  this 
most  ostentatious  of  Mussulman  temi»les  would  have  Ijeen 
more  worthy  of  the  architect  and  of  the  Sidtan. 

In  the  outei-  mo>(|Ue-yard  are  tW(»  large  slahs.  used  as 
lior.se-ljlocks,  or  whei'eon  liamals  can  i'e>t  their  loads.  ()ne 
is  a  sim])le  ]>ic(,'e  of  ordinary  marhle.  'I'he  other,  of  rich 
por})liyrv  and  with  hroken  carving,  is  the  lid  of  an  imi>e- 
rial  sarco])liagus, 

in  the  gi-a\eyaid  ;it  the  rear  o|  the  mos(|ne  are  the  two 
turhelis  in  which  tiie  Sultan  .iiid  Sultana  liaxc  found  rest  : 
Soulennan.  at  the  close  of  the  longest,  mi>st  tumultuous, 
most  dramatic  I'cign  in  Ottoman  history;  Koxelana.  after 
vicissitudes  of  tortune  and  excitements  of  tiiuni|ili  and 
despair  which  make  hcti(»n  tame.  'I'he  tinheli  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  most  elahorate.  It  is  an  octag<»n.  the  outside  cov- 
ered with  dai'k  marhle  mosaic,  and  smiounded  hv  a  l)road 
frieze.  The  inner  walls  are  inlaid  with  the  rarest  Persian 
tiles,  made  hy  Persian  masters  for  this  funeral  ch.imher. 
The  dome  rots  on  ni;irlile  ;ind  poi]»ji\r\  jiillai's.  and  is 
tre.scoed  in  intricati'  and  vari-colored  arahcsfpies.  The 
catafal(|ue  is  coveieij  w  ith  green  cloth,  richly  end)roidered, 
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and  inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Koran.  Cashmere 
shawls,  which  Souleiman  formerly  wore,  are  folded  al:)ove. 
The  enormous  white  turban,  witli  the  double  tufts  of 
heron's  feathers,  at  his  head,  is  his  own  device.  At  his 
side  are  the  scarcely  humbler  catafalques  of  Souleiman 
II  and  Achmet  II.  The  turbeh  contains  several  precious 
illuminated  Korans.     Another  valued  possession  is  a  fac- 


The  Catafalque  of   Sultax   Souleiman  the  Magnificent 


simile  of  the  Kaaba  and  of  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  with 
the  procession  of  pilg-rims  represented  marching  from  the 
sacred  mountain  Arafat. 

The  turbeh  of  Roxelana  is  likewise  an  octagon,  but 
plain  and  unpretentious.  She.  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
semblance  of  power,  l^ut  only  for  its  reality,  seems  even  in 
death  disdainful  of  what  is  only  show. 

Among  the  thick  and  almost  undistinguishable  graves 
outside  is  that  of  the  architect  Sinau. 


('.72  CONSTAA  riSol'L  E 

The  de}»('iitk'iit  }»liil;iiitlir(»])ic  structures  arc  iiniuuu'rahli'. 
They  inehide  a  tlieologieal  senunarv.  a  liospilal.  a  juiiitiu^- 
hoiise,  a  lut-difal  scliool.  Iiatlis.  and  si'h(.)()ls  of  iidci'ior 
Lcrade,  a  liljrarv,  a  puor-huuse,  and  densely  populated  clois- 
ters of  the  clerijrv  and  students. 


THE   :N[0SQUE   of  riALI   PASHA 

It  is  situated  fai-  up  the  silent  valley  of  Kassim  Pasha, 
and  near  the  desolate  plain  t>f  the  Okiiicidau.  The  cur- 
rents of  life  liavi'  llowcd  away,  and  it  is  scld(.)ni  \isited  and 
little  known,  even  In"  the  Ottomans.  Seven  years  ago  its 
utter  ruin  was  ininiinent.  It  was  restored  in  its  early 
beauty  by  the  present  Sultan,  and  reconsecrated  in  Aj)ril, 
1890. 

It  was  linih  in  l-")7-)  I»y  I'iali.  Kapoudan  Pasha  of  three 
Sultans,  —  Soulciuian  I.Scliiu  11,  and  Mourad  III,  —  under 
whom  he  con(|uered  many  islands,  won  numerous  sea-fic;lits. 
and  gained  fjlorv  and  s])oil  foi"  tkc  ()ttomans.  The  irreat 
sailor  disdained  ]»rofessional  aifliitccts,  and  drew  his  own 
plans.  So  the  jL!;eneral  desi!j:n  is  somewhat  original  and 
unifpie.  It  was  his  pet  purjiose  that  the  mosipie  should 
resemble  a  ship.  Architectural  necessities  forced  him  in 
many  details  to  conform  to  prevalent  custom.  The  min- 
aret, however,  is  pbintcd.  not  as  commonly  at  tlie  >ide, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  thereby  to  remiml  the 
admiral  of  his  warslii]>.  Ft  is  entered,  not  from  outside 
as  elsewhere,  but  from  the  in>ide  of  the  mosque.  When 
the  ma>ter-mason  )»rotested  tli.it  no  such  arrauLTement  had 
ever  l)een  seen,  the  Pasha  swore  roundly  that  in  his  mosfpie. 
at  least,  the  nmezzin  should  l^o  up  from  the  forecastle  like 
a  Mo>lcm.  ami  not  scuttle  from  the  LfaiiL'^way  like  a  pirate. 
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In  his  last  days  he  hmiself  used  to  chnib  to  the  gallery 
and  imagine  himself  afloat. 

Nevertheless,  the  landsman  recognizes  little  which  sug- 
gests the  sea.  The  front,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  is  lined  by  a  splendid  portico  of  marble  columns. 
The  portico  on  the  sides  is  supported  by  large  square 
piers.  "  Have  nothing  like  the  Giaours,"  was  the  order  of 
Piali.  So,  instead  of  a  grand  central  dome,  as  at  Sancta 
Sophia,  here  are  six  equal  domes,  resting  on  marble  col- 
umns fifty-two  feet  high.  High  around  the  walls  is  an 
inscription  in  white  colors,  not  painted  by  a  calligraphist, 
but  w^'ouuiit  in  rich  blue  tiling;.  The  minber,  in  its  com- 
bination  of  blue,  green,  white,  and  red  tiling,  must  rank 
among  the  most  striking  in  the  city.  Opposite  the  min- 
ber, in  a  sort  of  inner  porch,  are  six  columns,  covered  from 
the  days  of  Piali  with  thick  green  paint,  but  now  cleansed 
and  revealed  as  delicate  rose  marble  and  vert  antique. 

The  open  space  and  venerable  cemetery  about  the  edi- 
fice are  shaded  by  magnificent  trees.  Near  the  Pasha's 
beloved  mosque  is  his  simple  octagonal  turbeh.  His 
favorite  son  sleeps  at  liis  side.  Ten  other  children,  who 
died  in  infancy,  lie  at  his  feet.  Their  catafalques  are  of 
marble,  strangely  shaped  like  sarcophagi.  The  immense 
and  disproportioned  turbans  are  also  of  marble,  as  are  the 
round  tassel-less  caps  above  the  graves  of  his  daughters. 


THE  MOSQUE   OF  KILIDJ  ALI   PASHA 

This  is  a  frowning,  stately  pile,  suggestive  in  every 
line  of  strength,  but  nowhere  of  grace.  Built  at  Topklia- 
neh,  along  the  noisiest,  dustiest  street  on  the  Bosphorus, 
it  has  become  blackened  and  grimed.     Yet  the  dark  hue 
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cast  over  it  l>v  tlir  ci'iitiirii's  .mh-iiis  i»iily  part  of  its  sulU-n 
self. 

It  was  Imilt  in  1")S()  hv  l\ili<1i  Ali.  tlic  Kaijoiulan 
Paslia.  acconliiiLi'  tu  tradition  a  Frcnrlunan  converted  to 
Islam.  The  roiiu'li  sailor  was  nu  eoiirtiei".  and  had  a  free 
tongue.  Often,  when  on  shoic.  he  jeered  at  the  effenii- 
nae\-  of  landsmen,  and  did  imt  alwavs  si)are  his  dread 
master,  Moiu-ad  III.  So.  when  he  asked  of  the  Sultan 
for  a  place  whereon  to  build  a  mosque,  the  Sidtan  replietl, 
"Since  the  sea  is  so  nuich  better  than  the  land,  put  il 
anywhere  on  the  water.  '  At  once  the  I'aslia  chose  the 
shallow  ba}'  then  at  the  foot  of  Salih  IJa/.ai".  drove  in  piles, 
fdled  it  up  with  stones  and  earth,  and  laid  the  foundations 
thereon. 

After  its  completion  people  were  afraid  to  entei\  saying, 
■■  The  nios(|ue  is  sure  to  sink  back  into  the  sea.'  Then 
tlie  architect  litted  long,  slender,  revolving  cylinders  of 
reddish-yellow  marble  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the 
main  entrance.  ••  As  long  as  these  cylinders  turn  in  their 
])laces,"  said  he.  "it  will  be  e\idenl  that  the  nioxpie  has 
not  settled  a  hair's  breadth,  and  you  can  go  in."  Tliere  is 
even  yet  no  danger  in  entei'ing   for  they  still  tuin  I 

The  Ottomans  have  a  ti-adition  that  the  bay  was  Idled, 
the  foundations  laid,  ami  the  wall  raised  to  the  base  of  the 
lower  windows  in  a  single  night.  Moiii;id  III.  lo(»king 
across  from  the  SeraLflio  in  the  uioi'inuLL.  was  astonished, 
and  cried.  ••  it  is  the  woik  of  tbi-  iljins."  the  genii  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  "•  Nay."  I'ejdied  the  Ka])oudan  Pasha, 
"all  this  has  been  done  by  youi"  Majesty's  ]»ri.soners  of 
war.  So  man\  ha\c  been  yoiu'  \ietoi'ies.  and  so  count- 
less are  your  ca]»tured  slaves,  that  fai'  greater  things 
than  this  can  be  accomplished  in  even  less  an  amount 
of  time." 
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*' Till'  iiius(jui.'  as  l>y  iiiai,'ic  u|is)iraii<;, 

III  its  syiniiictry  jiccrlt-ss  and  "xraiid; 
Ami  tln'  jiiaisf  and  tlic  faiiR-  of  it  rang 
Tlirnngli  the  U-ngtli  of  tlie  land." 

The  mosqiio  consists  of  dome,  Imttresses,  and  walls. 
The  upper  windows  are  hardly  less  opa({ue,  —  tiny  circular 
panes  set  in  thick  cement,  and  never  cleaned.  The  heavy 
piers  and  numerous  coluiinis.  and  the  outer  buildings 
raised  thick  around,  render  the  interior  so  gloomy  that 
one  almost  gropes  his  way.  In  front,  outside  the  porch, 
are  the  crowded  benches  of  engravers,  letter-writers,  and 
healers  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  The  latter  prescribe 
no  drugs,  but  attempt  cures  only  by  band-passages  in 
the  air. 

The  small  cemetery  in  the  rear  contains  t'lc  tomb  of 
Atesh  Mehmet  Pasha,  an  Ottoman  admiral  who  fought 
and  (IIimI  1)11  the  allird  Angln-Frauco-Turkisb  Meet  during 
the  ('riim-au  War.  (,Miaiiit  allcLioi'ical  .iud  naval  orna- 
ments adorn   bis   niouuiiMiit. 

The  turlu'li  of  Kilidj  Ali  i'asba  is  plain  and  .sombri', 
like  his  mo.sque.  Nevertheless,  it  possesses  a  bewildering 
ojHdence  of  precious  tiles.  His  epitajib  is  ()riental  and 
apt.  ''His  cord  of  life  was  relaxed  by  age.  and  be  bim- 
.H'lf  was  ])ent  like  ids  bow.  So  he  embarked  in  the  wooden 
skitf  of  his  cotlin.  ami  rests  already  beneath  the  soil,  wbicli 
during  his  lifetime  he  almost  never  trod.  ' 


TIIH    .Mo.^glK   OF   SII/IW    ACJIMET   I 

No  other  mo.Hfpie  excej)t  that  of  Sultan  >rohammed  U 
occupies  so  immense  an  area.  The  area  of  no  other 
extends  over  >u(b  liistoiie  spots.      It  includes  ])art  of  the 
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tt'ri'ilurv  (»1  tilt'  Auuiist:i'Uiii.  cliift'  of  l')V/;nit iin'  I'oniins ; 
of  tlie  Great  I*alacf  ^\'i  ('(Histaiiliiic.  alxtdc  of  Byzantino 
rnvally:  and  nf  the  1  Ii|i|)()(lr()iii('.  ])laci'  ol"  reunion  of  the 
IKzantiuf  lu'ojtlc.  Il  is  ^ti'ange  that,  among  thi'  seven 
snltans  who  iciuiied  hid'ore  Aeliniet  1  in  Constantinople, 
none  reeognized  the  sn])erh  ))roniinence  of  tliis  siti'.  It 
may  he  doubted  if  any  other  mos(|ue  hniU  hy  an  Ottoman 
sovereign  is  visible  for  so  great  a  distanee  from  so  many 
points  of  view.  Sancta  Sophia  and  the  Mos({ne  of  Aehniet 
stand  side  hy  side,  —  the  one  the  highest  aehievenient  of 
Christian,  and  the  other  a  masterpieee  of  Mussulman  art. 
From  afai'  upon  the  Marmora,  oi"  from  the  Kurojtean  and 
Asiatic  hills,  their  sky-resemhling  domes  and  sky-reaching 
uiinarets  commingle,  even  as  the  central  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  central  ti'uths  of  Islam,  stri])ped  of  the 
deformities  hnilt  around  them  hy  human  ignorance  and 
fanaticism.   1)leiid    in   one. 

The  mosque  outranks  in  sanctity  e\ci'y  other  in  Kurope 
save  that  of  Plvouh.  Its  si/e.  and  the  imnu'nsity  of  the 
open  s]iace  around.  ha\»'  made  it  specially  adapted  to  the 
celehi-atiou  of  the  gi'eat  I'eligious  and  civil  c<'i-emonies  of 
the  ()ttoiuaiis.  It  alone  possesses  six  minarets.  —  a  mnn- 
her  at  the  time  of  its  erection  cfpialled  only  hy  l"'l  Ilaram, 
\vhi<-h  surrounds  the  Kaaha.  The  Sliei'if  of  Mecca  was 
indignant  that  e\cn  an  ()ttoiii;iu  sultan,  though  Calijih, 
should  ]tre>ume  to  honor  another  nioxpie  with  as  many 
minarets  as  stctod  in  the  most  venerable  sanctuary  of 
Arabia.  He  protested  in  glowing  terms  against  the  a])- 
parent  saerilege.  The  Sultan,  conxinced  by  his  remon- 
Htrances,  offen*(l  to  add  a  seventh  minaret  to  the  Kaaha. 
Tliis  lie  forthwith  did.  and  the  Slieiif  was  content. 

Achmct  I,  the  lirst  sultan  to  ascend  the  throne  before 
the  ajre  of  manhoofl.  had  .succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed 
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III,  in  I6O0,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Three  years  later 
was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Sitvatorok,  the  first  disastrous 
treaty  which  the  Ottomans  ever  concluded,  the  first  offi- 
cial acknowledgment  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  of 
their  military  decline.  The  young  Sultan,  though  volup- 
tuous and  enamored  of  the  soft  allurements  of  the  Seraglio, 
was  serious  and  devout.  To  propitiate  Allah  and  wan 
back  divine  favor,  he  determined  on  the  erection  of  such 
a  mosque  as  by  its  size,  splendor,  and  cost,  should  eclipse 
the  most  notable  creations  of  his  predecessors.  With  an 
enthusiasm  like  that  of  Justinian  at  Sancta  Sophia,  he 
came  on  foot  every  Friday  to  toil  with  the  workmen,  and 
at  evening  paid  them  their  wages  with  his  own  hand.  A 
large  part  of  the  materials  was  brought  from  Alexandria 
Troas. 

AVhen  Achmet  saw  his  mosque  complete,  his  ambition 
was  satisfied.  JNIore  original  and  less  ornate  than  that  of 
Sultan  Soule'iman,  it  is  the  most  impressive  and  harmo- 
nious which  any  Ottoman  sultan  has  constructed.  One 
traveller  calls  it  "  the  masterpiece  of  Asiatic  art ;  the  em- 
bodiment of  its  gorgeous  poetry."  Lechevalier  exclaims, 
•^  It  is  the  most  beautiful  mosque  existent  in  the  East." 
It  is  itself  vastness  and  simplicity  coml^ined.  No  single 
outer  or  inner  detail  seizes  the  eye  by  its  undue  promi- 
nence, but  all  the  various  features  comlDine  in  an  inqn-es- 
sion  of  majestic  symmetry  and  completeness. 

One  enters  by  the  wrought  brazen  doors,  which  haA'e 
captivated  many  a  fancy.  Tlie  interior,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  w4de,  is 
an  undisguised  Greek  cross.  Four  immense  round  pillars, 
white  and  fluted,  twenty-four  yards  in  circumference, 
uphold  the  four  great  arches,  above  which  spreads  the 
dome.     In  the  prevailing  plainness  and  absence  of  mural 
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(iniaiiifiit.  cxci'jit  the  rich  coloriiiu'  dl  the  dccji  l)lue  tiling;, 
the  wlidK'  ain>('ai's  aiistnv  and  alinost  cold.  Nor  is  it  su 
hrilliaiitly  lighted  as  many  of  tlic  niosijues. 

ConcealiMl  in  the  gilded  niihrah  is  a  hit  of  the  famous 
black  stone  sent  from  the  Kaaba  to  Sultan  Aehmet  hy 
the  Sherif  of  Meeea. 

No  other  mosque  possesses  a  harem  equally  spacious 
and  elegant.  Its  thirty  domes  are  supi)orted  I)}'  a  colon- 
nade wherein  dozens  of  marble  and  granite  columns  vie 
in  beauty,  rarity,  and  size.  In  the  centre  is  the  hexagonal 
fountain, —  an  architectural  gem.  but  now  disused  and  dry. 
In  their  hcigjit  and  grace  the  six  minarets  are  worthy  of 
their  position. 

The  m(js(pie  has  been  the  scene  of  innumerable  state 
and  church  observances  and  solemnities,  and  of  momentous 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Ottomans  ;  but  it  never  pre- 
sented a  more  thrilling  and  dramatic  sight  than  when,  in 
1820,  the  .sacred  flag  of  Islam  was  planted  at  the  top  of 
the  narrow  ])ulpit.  That  day  was  the  crisis  in  the  life  of 
Mahmoud  II.  the  Great,  the  Kefoniicr.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Em])ire  was  at  stake.  From  the  i»nl])it  stei)s 
Assad  Effendi,  the  natic^nal  historiograi)her,  read  the  fetva, 
denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  Janissaries  and  ordering  the 
extinction  of  the  corps.  Under  the  ]iressure  of  overwhelm- 
ing excitement.  >o  loudly  and  >o  clearly  did  lie  i-ead  tiiat.as 
he  liiiiiselt  iidorms  ns.  he  tlioiight  "  his  \oiee  could  be  heard 
even  by  the  iidiabitants  of  the  other  world  I  "  The  Sultan 
called  upon  the  faithful  to  ri.se  at  the  voice  of  their  religion 
and  country.  Many  were  timorous  and  faint-hearted,  and 
remained  inactive  all  day  long,  as  says  the  Ottoman 
historian,  '"devoured  with  angui.sh,  tlieii-  backs  planted 
against  the  wall  of  stu))efaction."  The  great  majority  of 
the  patriotic  and  law-abidimr  rallied  to  th(!  mo.sque  around 
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tlii'ir  Padisliali  and  the  tla^'  •»!"  tln-ir  laitli.  Yet  the  ui»})()s- 
iiig  furces  sei'iiicd  almost  t'(|iiallv  halaiiccd.  Ncvcrtlu'less, 
at  night  tlie  victurv  was  coiiipU'ti'.  Six  thousand  coii- 
s})irators  had  beuii  slain  ur  burned  in  tlicir  l)an-a(ks.  In 
a  ghastly  pile  in  front  of  tlie  nios(|u«'  were  heaju'd  n})on 
one  another  more  than  two  liundrcd  corpses  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebellion.  From  the  enoiiiioiis  sycamore 
near  the  central  door  of  the  harem,  still  ealleil  tlie  "tree 
of  groans/'  dead  men  hung  '"like  the  black  I'liiit  of  a  tree 
in  hell." 

In  grateful  contrast  to  the  hoi-roi-  of  tliose  days  is  the 
spectacle  now  anmially  presented  in  the  nios(pie-yard  dur- 
ing the  days  of  i»ublic  rejoicing  called  the  (Jreat  and  the 
Little  Bairam,  Thousands  of  children  in  holiday  attire  and 
in  the  democracy  of  childhoo(l  have  possession  of  tlie  whole 
extent.  Every  means  an<l  manner  of  delighting  children's 
hearts  is  provided.  Such  a  ])icnie  is  rarely  seen  in  any 
country.  The  universal  meri'iment  seems  all  the  more 
pronounced  in  its  striking  contrast  with  the  habitual 
gravity  and  sobriety  of  the  oldi-i-  Miis:-ulnian>.  ("t)nstan- 
tino])le  affords  no  more  refreshing  and  liumani/ing  sight 
than  is  afforded  at   such  seasons. 

Ya\^\  of  the  mo.sfpie  is  a  large  school  for  ()tt(»man  young 
ladies  of  the  higher  classes.  It  enjoys  the  special  jiatron- 
age  of  the  goveiimient.  .ind  i-  held  in  deserved  esteem  by 
the  ])eo])le. 

The  unassuming  square  tnrbeh  of  Aclim«'t  I  is  situate(l 
at  the  northwest  extremity  <if  the  enclosure,  near  the 
Atmeidan.  I'nited  at  last  in  d<'ath.  neai"  each  other  lie 
the  Sultan  and  his  l)el(jved  M.t<li|)eikei\  who  survived  her 
husband  through  thirty-four  eventful  years.  Tin*  same 
tnrbeh  jireserves  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Osman  II 
and  of  the  terrible  Mourad  IV  :  also  of  Bayezid,  the  son  of 
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x\chmet  and  Machpeiker,  whose  melancholy  life-story  is 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  greatest  of  French  tragedians 
in  his  ''Bajazet."  Carefully  guarded  in  the  same  mauso- 
leum are  some  of  the  robes  in  which  the  Sultan  labored  at 
the  construction  of  his  mosque. 

A  little  to  the  northeast,  nearer  Sancta  Sophia  and  the 
Seraglio,  is  the  famous  Fountain  of  Sultan  Achmet.     This, 


Fountain  of  Siltan  Achmet  I 


though  the  masterpiece  of  the  many  public  fountains  scat- 
tered over  the  city,  is  typical  of  them  all.  On  it  is  seen 
to  perfection  tliat  -  imrivalled  decoration  of  plane  surfaces 
which  forms  the  chief  glory  of  Mohammedan  art."  A 
peculiar  skill  or  dexterity  is  displayed  in  the  involved 
composition  of  the  inscriptions,  and  in  each  having  a  subtle 
and  hidden  as  well  as  apparent  meaning.  For  example, 
in  one  line  there  is  such  ingenious  contrivance  of  charac- 
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tors,  tliat,  1)V  a<l(liiiLi."  the  miiiHTir;il  \aliu'  of  succcssivo 
letters,  oiir  tinds  tlic  vcar  wlicii  the  fountain  was  coiu- 
pleted.  Sultan  Achniet  was  an  adept  in  tliis  sort  of 
cleverness,  and  ilevoted   nianv   hours  to  its  exercise. 


Tin:  m:\v  ^[()SQrE  of  thk  sri/r.ws  .moitikk.  vkm 

VALIDKH    D.IA.MI.    AT    HALnCK    HAZAK 

SlTl'ATKl)  in  a  s(juare  on  the  farther  side  of  the  street, 
directly  opposite  the  Stanihoul  end  of  tiie  lower  hridge,  it 
is  the  first  mosque  to  impress  the  stranger  as  he  crosses 
the  Golden  Horn  fnjm  (ialata.  Partly  from  the  tenacity 
of  first  impressions,  foreigners  have  bestowed  u})on  it 
unstinted  praise.  The  French  ambassador  Count  Choi- 
senl  Gouttier  speaks  of  it  as  '••  the  most  elegant  mosque 
which  exists  at  Constant inojile."  Tlic  travelle(l  Bandnri 
calls  it  "the  most  charming  and  best-executed  of  all  the 
mosques  at  Constantinople."  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, as  travelled  but  no  less  onthusiastic.  exclaims.  "The 
most  prodigious,  and  1  thiid\  the  jii()>t  ini)M>sing.  stiiKtnre 
I  ever  saw."  The  ])eautiful  Knglish  lady  look<'d  njion  it 
almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  hardly  more  than  half  a 
centur}"  after  its  eoni)»letion.  before  time  and  <lnst  and 
smoke  had  sulhrd  and  blarkcneil  it>  snowy  Idiin.  Con- 
sisting entirely  of  white  maibl<'.  n<»t  then  as  now  sur- 
rounded and  obscnred  l»va  mass  of  dingy  Imildings,  rising 
almost  directh  from  the  water's  margin,  it  may  well  have 
dawned  on  her  a]i])n'eiative  eyes  as  a  vision  of  delight. 

It  i-  ind.'.Ml  an  arti-tic  and  imblr  pil<-.  a  worthy  exam)>le 
of  the  grandest  sanetnaries  I'ai-^i'd  by  dcvont  and  opulent 
Ottomans  to  the  glorv  of  TmhI.  It  rests  on  its  high  walls 
like  an   architectural  )>yramid  with  a  dome  for  its  apex. 
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and  with  its  sides  receding  and  rolling  downwards  in  a 
cascade  of  other  domes,  semi-domes,  pinnacles,  and  dozens 
of  turrets.  As  looked  down  upon  from  a  height  above,  it 
resembles  a  prodigious  Florentine  mosaic.  The  polygonal 
minarets,  audaciously  slender,  high,  and  tapering,  each 
with  three  lace-like  galleries,  are  remarkable  for  their 
daring  and  elegance. 

Resemblance  to  a  cross,  characterizing  the  interior  of 
most  of  the  larger  mosques,  is  here  designedly  obviated  by 
the  distance  from  one  another  of  the  piers  which  support 
the  dome.  Opposite,  on  the  farther  piers,  are  suspended 
two  great  green  cloths,  covered  with  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran,  and  greatly  revered  as  having  once  hung  in  the 
Kaal^a  of  Mecca.  Nowhere  is  the  marble  pulpit  more 
daintily  carved.  Nowhere  is  the  blue  tiling  richer,  deeper, 
or  more  profuse.  Two  windows  of  stained  glass  are  daz- 
zlingly  fine.  Others  have  the  appearance  of  great  opals. 
But  the  interior  is  dimly  lighted.  Despite  its  real  beauty, 
it  appears  dark  and  dreary. 

The  scores  of  columns  which  sustain  the  galleries  within 
were  brought  from  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  may  have  once 
been  set  up  in  temples  named  by  Homer.  One  column,  of 
such  peculiar  rose  as  is  rarely  seen,  was  brought  as  a 
trophy  from  Crete,  in  1645,  by  the  victorious  Kapoudan 
Pasha  Yousouf.  This  pasha  was  counted  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  time.  His  beauty  and  the  roseate  marble 
could  not  save  him ;  or,  rather,  they  caused  his  death.  A 
jealous  rival  accused  him  of  ha"ving  brought  a  worthless 
colored  stone  to  the  Sultan,  while  keeping  a  column  of  solid 
gold  for  himself.  The  luckless  admiral  was  speedily 
deposed  from  office,  and  shortly  sent  to  execution. 

The  graceful  harem  is  now  entirely  disused.  The  doors 
are  locked,  and  the  windows  closed  with  boards.     On  Mon- 
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(lav  the  Ideality  is  always  aiiiiiiatfd  Ky  the  prcsciu-i'  of  -d 
ltii>y  crowd.  TIk'H  iIk'  Ki'oad  stfjts  of  the  liaifiii  ai'e 
spread  with  many  >orts  ol  iiifi'i-liaiidisc.  and  tlic  whole 
area  of  t he  iiios(|Ui'-yard  that  day  is  uixeii  up  lo  the  tents 
and   stalls  of  an   Oriental    l>a/aar. 

The  inos(pie  was  ])egini  in  hil">  \)\  Maehpeikei-  Sultana. 
Its  eon>t iiiet ion  wasott'ectod  hy  all  the  \  ieissitnde-^  in  the 
pulvLrainoiis  life  uf  the  Seraglio,  and  l>y  a  hitter  lilV-and- 
deatli  struggle  hetween  two  wuiueii.  .Maelipe'iker.  the 
Muun-faeed.  was  the  daughter  of  a  ( ireek  priest.  She 
became  the  favorite  wife  of  Aehmet  I,  and  sjieedily.  hy 
the  furee  of  her  eharaeter  and  iiUi  lligence,  exercised  a 
potent  influence  in  puhlie  affaiis.  In  I(il  7  liei- hiishand, 
Aehmet,  died,  and  his  hrother,  .Moustai)ha  1,  sueei'eded. 
Throughout  his  reign  and  that  of  Osman  II  she  endured 
close  coidinenient  in  the  Seraglio.  .Meanwhile  the  mosipie 
Avliieh  she  had  undertaken  reinainetl  untouched. 

With  the  accession  of  her  son.  .Moura<l  1\  .  in  llll!.!. 
she  emerged  i\\m\  her  seclusion.  an<l  until  his  death, 
seventeen  years  lat(M*,  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  state. 
<  >t  her  cares  occupied  liei' at  tent  ion.  and  little  was  done  to 
the  mos(|Ue.  A\'ith  the  ascent  to  the  throne  ot  her  son 
Ihrahim  her  tronhles  hegan.  His  favorite  wife,  'j'arkhaini 
Sultana,  was  her  deadly  foe  ;  hut.  su|»crioi'  in  ahility. 
and  in  he)-  i-aid<  of  \';ilideli.  Mother  of  the  Sultan.  Maeh- 
peikei- maintained  her  ascendency.  <  In  his  depo>ition  in 
|(»1S.  Mdhammed  I\.  a  hoy  seven  yeais  old.  the  grand- 
son of  .Macliped\er.  the  son  of  Tarkhann.  hecame  Sultan. 
y>{)  relationshi])  is  more  exalted  among  the  Ottomans  than 
that  of  a  sultans  mother.  The  inlhience  of  any  othei-  tie. 
Iiowever  intimate  and  direct,  j tales  hehtre  it.  Neverthe- 
less, strong  in  the  de\otion  of  the  .lanissarii's  and  the 
clergy,  Machjieikei-  made  a  dope) ate  light    to   still    govern 
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tlu-  Kiiijiirt',  <»1  which  >\\v  had  hccii  ilic  master  spirit  uiidor 
tliree  reign.><.  Tlie  .uuanls  and  |iau('s  of  tlic  Seraglio,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people,  were  adherents  uf  Tarkhanii. 
Never  was  a  eoiitest  more  relentless,  more  envenomed,  and 
more  insidions,  than  between  the  two  sultanas.  Suddenly, 
in  I  i'i'>  1 .  ihf  Liiiards  of  the  Seraglio  rt'\ohc(l.  They  were 
at  onee  joined  by  the  pages.  Hearmg  their  tnnudtuoiis 
cries,  Machpe'iker  went  out  to  meet  them,  thinking  the 
disturbanee  was  made  by  her  faithful  but  turbulent  par- 
tisans, the  Janissaries.  Too  late  discovering  her  error, 
she  hid  in  a  secret  closet  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  the 
women's  apartments.  Before  her  friends  could  come  to 
her  rescue,  the  nnitineers  found  out  her  retreat,  dragged 
iier  forth,  and  strangled  her  with  heavy  curtain-cords, 
which   they  tore  from   the   walls. 

Tarkhann  had  apparently  no  hand  in  the  nnu'der.  but 
thencefoi'th  she  laded  snj)reme.  The  nujscjue,  still  un- 
hnished,  was  destroyed  by  lire  not  many  months  after- 
wards. The  victorious  Valideh  commenced  its  rc^erection 
from  the  foundation-stone.  Sin-  hciself  picsided  at  its 
inauguration  in  HiO-I.  foity-eight  years  after  it  was  begun. 
In  the  midst  of  ]»ublic,  rejoicings  she  distributed  pui'ses 
and  robes  of  hcjnor  among  the  grandees  of  the  c<^urt. 

A  long  narrow  covered  passage,  winding  lik<'  a  laby- 
rinth, its  sides  lineil  with  |ii-ecions  I'er>ian  tiles  anil  mazy 
mosaics,  its  many  doors  inlaid  with  mot her-of-pearl,  con- 
ducts to  the  latticed  chand»er  of  the  Snltan  in  the  mosrpie. 
Thither  Tarkhann  Sultana  led  her  son  ;  and  there,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  oidy  by  a  curtain,  still  hanging  in 
its  place,  together  they  olTei-ed  |)iayei-. 

Behiml  the  mos(pie  is  a  srpiare  tnrbeli  of  most  plain 
exterior,  it  is  the  largest  in  the  <"ity,  and  mcjst  densely 
populated   by   members  of  the    reigning    family.      Above 
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rises  a  dome,  over  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  below  are 
fifty-six  catafalques  of  sultans,  sultanas,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Nowhere  else  in  Constantinople  are  so  many  Otto- 
man sovereigns  brought  together.  Nowhere  else  are  so 
many  ended  ambitions,  triumphs,  and  disappointments, 
side  by  side.  In  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  highest 
railing,  and  dominating  all  the  other  dead,  is  the  cata- 
falque of  Tarkhann  Sultana,  raised  over  her  only  two 
years  after  the  consecration  of  the  mosque.  Thirty  years 
after  his  mother's  death,  in  accordance  with  his  dying 
command,  the  remains  of  Mohammed  IV  were  placed 
beside  her.  To  the  same  already  crowded  mausoleum 
were  successively  brought  the  coffins  of  Moustapha  II, 
Achmet  III,  Mahmoud  I,  and  Osman  III.  The  turbeh 
contains  many  Korans  copied  by  their  hands.  Most  prized 
of  all  is  one  the  w^ork  of  Tarkhann  Sultana.  Near  the 
door  is  a  continuous  row  of  tiny  catafalques,  raised  over 
the  infant  children  of  five  sultans. 


THE  MOSQUE   NOUKI   OSMANIEH 

Mahmoud  I  in  1746  resolved  to  erect  a  mosque  which 
should  resemble  nothing  in  existence.  Not  grandeur  or 
beauty,  but  absolute  originality  was  his  aim.  Hence  he 
sent  his  architects  over  Asia  and  Europe,  not  in  search  of 
suggestions  or  perfect  models,  but  simply  that,  having 
thus  seen  all,  they  should  know  how^  to  avoid  whatever 
the  world  had  seen.  In  1748  he  himself  laid  the  corner 
stone.  He  died  before  his  undertakmg  was  finished. 
Could  he  have  stood  beside  his  brother  and  successor, 
Osman  III,  at  its  consecration  in  1754,  the  disappointed 
Sultan  would  have  realized  that  in  mosque-building  there 
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is  iiotlihi^i:'  ni'w  iiiidcr  tlic  sun.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
shape  t)f  its  livc-siik'd  liaivni.  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
eight  revered  names  of  Ishim  high  u})  along  the  inner 
wall,  and  in  the  loftiness  of  its  spaeious  milirab,  is  the  sole 
claim  to  originality  which  the  mosque  can  show.  Even 
these  features,  though  unconniion.  nia}'^  be  found  elsewhere. 

Nevertheless,  while  it  cannot  claim  a  monopoly  of  any 
architectural  detail,  it  does  possess  a  marked  loveliness  of 
its  own. 

Its  dominant  structural  idea  is  of  the  simplest;  a  licmi- 
spherical  dome,  over  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  is  ])lac(.'d 
directly  upon  the  walls,  each  wall  consisting  of  a  shigle 
arch.  It  is  the  boast  of  its  imams  that  not  a  particle  of 
brick  or  common  stone  was  anywhere  employed,  even  in 
the  foundations,  and  that  it  consists  only  of  the  purest 
white  marble.  In  the  brief  century  and  a  half  of  its  ex- 
istence the  shining  surface  has  taken  on  a  universal  tint 
of  gray,  and  the  outer  appearance  hardly  hints  at  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Its  Turkish  name  signifies  the  Light  of  <)sman. 

In  the  outer  yard  is  a  s])lendid  })or}>hyry  sarcophagus, 
almost  nine  feet  long,  which  probably  once  had  a  place  in 
the  heroon  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  It  is  cut  from  a 
single  block,  is  rectangular  and  plain,  and  has  no  lid. 


THE   Tl'LIP    MoSOt-y:.    T,,\T.F.LT    TXTAMT 

Lalp:m  I).i\.mi  is  an  iiii)ieri;d  niosf|ue.  once  the  pride  of 
Moustaplia  III.  who  dcvote(1  four  years  ami  over  two 
million  dollars  to  its  erection.  Now  it  is  mournful  and 
pathetic  through  carelessness  and  neglect.  Tlie  ponderous 
green  curtains  which  shut  the  harem  from  tlie  portico  of 
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the  mosque  hang  in  rags  and  tatters.  Countless  panes  are 
l)roken  in  the  windows.  Dust,  wliich  no  man  regards, 
.><])reads  its  mantle  everywhere.  Yet.  despite  the  universal 
air  of  dilai)idation  and  deeay,  the  interior  is  not  destitute 
of  charm,  with  its  maze  of  columns,  various  in  size  and 
color.  Three  of  the  finest  were  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Byzantine  Palace  of  Boucoleon.  Two  came  from 
the  likewise  prostrate  Palace  of  Theodosius  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Forum. 

Tlu'  mos(|ue  was  completed  in  ITGo. 

A  turbeh  in  the  enclosure  rises  over  the  catafalques  of 
Moustapha  III  and  of  his  son  Selhn  III.  Both  these 
sovereigns  were  enlightened  and  energetic  princes,  striving 
to  improve  the  condition  of  their  people  and  to  reform 
and  resuscitate  the  state.  Neither  was  strong  enough  ior 
the  task  he  had  imdertaken.  Each  carried  on  most  dis- 
astrous wars  with  Russia.  The  first  died  in  1774,  in  a 
moment  of  victory,  as  he  was  dei)arting  to  take  command 
of  his  armies  on  the  Danube.  The  second  was  dethroned 
by  the  Janissaries  in  1807.  One  year  later  his  partisans 
were  victorious,  and  proclaimed  his  restoration  to  the 
tlirone.  Breaking  into  tlie  Seraglio  to  bear  him  forth  in 
triumph,  his  dead  ])ody  was  thrown  among  them  in  mock- 
ery of  their  success  lie  had  been  strangled  as  the  last 
act  of  the  just  depo.sed  and  vengeful  Moustapha  IV. 
Thence  he  was  l)rought  in  a  tnnndtuous  funeral  proces- 
sion, the  whole  city  in  liis  train  of  mourners  to  Ix-  laid 
in  this  turbeh  of  his  fatlier. 
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THE   MOSQUE   OF  THE   HOLY   MANTLE,  HIRKAI 
SHEEIF   DJAMI 

This  nineteenth  century  structure  is  situated  on  an 
artificial  terrace  built  high  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
fifth  hill.  In  its  general  appearance  and  inner  furnish- 
ings it  resembles  no  other  mosque  in  the  capital.  It  is 
a  diminutive  octagon,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  of  the  same  span.  A  handsome 
variegated  brownish  stone,  highly  polished,  is  everywhere 
employed  in  its  decoration  and  furniture.  On  the  right  is 
a  rare  realistic  picture  of  the  Kaaba  and  of  the  sacred 
places  of  Mecca.  A  spacious  room  over  the  main  entrance 
contains  a  large  model  of  the  Prophet's  tomb  and  of  the 
five-minareted  Mosque  of  Medina. 

This  mosque  was  erected  in  1851  by  the  pious  Besma 
Sultana,  wife  of  Mahmoud  II,  and  grandmother  of  the 
present  Sultan.  She  desired  to  provide  a  receptacle  of  abso- 
lute safety  for  a  sacred  mantle  of  the  Prophet,  revered  by 
the  Mussulmans  as  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Islam. 
This  mantle  is  made  of  thickly  woven  camel' s-hair  cloth. 
The  Prophet  presented  it  shortly  before  his  death  to  his 
faithful  friend  and  disciple,  Reis-ul  Aremin.  Since  then, 
down  to  the  present  day,  its  guardianship  has  been  a  hered- 
itary trust,  vested  in  the  oldest  of  Beis-ul  Aremin's  de- 
scendants. It  remained  at  Medina  until  1609,  when,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Achmet  I,  its  custodians  brought  it  to 
Stamboul.  Like  the  other  sacred  mantle,  now  preserved 
in  the  Seraglio,  it  was  always  kept  in  forty  coverings  and 
made  secure  in  a  stone  chamber.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  mosque,  it  is  stored  according  to  the  imam,  in  a 
secret  niche  near  the  mihrab,  just  as  the  Iron  Crowm  of 
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the  L()inl>anls  is  watched  over  by  tin-  Itahaiis  in  a  Hke 
niche  in  the  Cathedral  of  Monza.  No  non-Moslem  may 
profane  it  with  his  eyes,  hut  it  is  sliown  to  the  faitlifui 
during  the  last  lifteen  days  of  the  feast  of  Kaniazan. 


THE   NEW   MOSQUE   OF   THE  SULTAN'S  MOTHER,  YENI 
VALIDEIL    IKIAMI.    AT    Alv  SERAI 

This  is  one  of  tiie  fairest  structures  in  the  capital.  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  call  it,  as  does  a  Gallicized  Eastern 
critic,  "the  masterpiece  of  tlic  Ottoman  renaissance." 
Still,  within  and  without  it  differs  from  every  other 
mosque,  and  is  e<|ualled  Ijy  few  in  its  impression  of  airi- 
ness and  liuht.  It  is  a  diminutive  edilice,  —  the  main  sanc- 
tuary hardly  more  than  lifty  feet  scpiare,  and  the  tiny 
dome  little  omt  tliirty  feet  in  diameter.  Wliile  essentially 
modern,  being  erected  in  ISJO,  nmch  of  its  style  and 
decoration  is  partly  M(jorish.  partly  Saracenic.  Between 
the  upper  and  lower  windows  a  ))road  green  band,  covered 
with  citations  from  iIm-  Koian.  encircles  the  walls.  The 
gilt  letters  are  not  written,  but  carved  in  l>as-i(liel.  The 
lavish  polychrome  tints  are  not  u.sual,  nor  altogether 
pleasing.  The  olive  lamps  of  the  older  mosques  are  here 
replaced  by  candelabra  from  Paris,  glittering  with  cut  glass 
and  loadi'd  with  wax  candles.  Tlie  gicen  silk  cnrtains 
screening  the  foot  of  the  marble  pulpit  ai-c  enibi-(»idered 
in   an   endless  maze  of  needlework  ot  gold. 

The  luosfpie  possesses  all  the  main  features  of  va.ster 
Mussulman  temple.s, —  ve.stilndes,  cbajxlled  al<'ove,  gallery, 
and  a  Sultan's  ehamber.  At  first  tin-re  was  but  a  single 
minaret,  though  the  rank  of  the  fountlress  demanded  two. 
Tlie  sUjry  told   by  the  conunon  peoi)le  illustrates  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  Valideli.  Crippled  in  funds,  she  was  told  by 
the  architect  that  she  could  easily  erect  two  if  she  would 
renounce  her  design  of  building  a  fountain,  or  economize 
on  that  already  begun.  "  No,"  she  replied.  "  One  mina- 
ret is  enough  to  call  to  prayer.  Another  would  only 
glorify   me.      The  people  need  a  fountain."       Her   son, 


The  Fouxtaix  of  the  Valideh 


Sultan  Abd-ul  Aziz,  came  to  her  help,  and  the  mosque  has 
its  appropriate  number. 

The  Valideh  had  risen  to  her  exalted  station  like  a 
Cinderella  from  the  ashes.  At  first  she  was  employed  in 
the  menial  offices  of  the  palace  kitchen.  One  day  the  list- 
less eye  of  Mahmoud  II  fell  upon  her  as  she  carried  a  heavy 
burden  across  the  palace  court.     Something  in  her  face 
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and  bearing  lired  his  fancy.  He  ordered  that  the  young 
girl,  ^vitllout  changing  her  attire,  should  be  taken  to  liis 
apartment.  She  became  the  mother  of  his  son  Abd-ul 
Aziz.  Later,  from  1861  to  187G,  while  her  son  sat  upon 
the  throne,  she  was  the  most  influential  figure  in  the  state. 
She  never  forgot  the  lowliness  of  her  origin,  nor  that  she 
sprang  from  the  people.  Fanatical,  but  kindly  and  un- 
selfish, she  was  adored  by  the  humbler  classes.  She  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  her  son,  though  herself  passing  from  the 
political  stage.  When  she  died,  eight  years  afterwards, 
the  present  Sidtan  honored  her  virtues  with  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  the  entire  city  mourned  her. 

She  reposes  in  a  white  marble  turl)eh  opposite  her 
mosque.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  garden,  full  of  the  flowers 
which  the  Valideh  loved.  Her  splendid  catafalque  is  cov- 
ered by  a  richly  wrought  Ijlack  velvet  pall.  Near  her  lie 
her  chief  lady-in-waiting  and  some  of  her  descendants. 
The  turl)eh  is  a  hallowed  place,  cherishing  in  its  kee})ing 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  best  women  of  the  century. 


TIIK   MOSQUE   OF  DJERnATf   MOHAMMED   T'ASITA 

Woi'Li)  the  foreigner  realize  the  Oriental   cliMnn  whidi 

attacht^s  to  ;i  Tiirkisli  mosque  founded  in  soi 'iicliauting 

spot  by  bygone  opulence,  and  then  half-abandoned  to  neg- 
lect and  age  —  a  mosque  und<'r  whose  wide  dome  crowds 
no  longer  gather,  and  whose  leaf)'  yard  is  given  over  to 
the  luxury  of  isolation  —  a  mosque  where  tlie  quiet  is 
almost  elof|uent,  and  the  few  hahltues  dress  and  move  like 
spectres  of  the  past?  Let  him  on  some  perfect  day  in 
^L1y  or  June  plunge  into  the  lieart  of  Mussulman  Stam- 
boul,   at  Ak  Serai,  and,  where   the   narrow   thoroughfare 
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divides,  let  him  follow  that  which  climbs,  apparently  pur- 
poseless, towards  the  southwest. 

Soon  he  reaches,  on  the  left,  a  spot  thickly  planted 
with  the  antique  tombstones  of  generations  ago.  The 
cypresses  and  plane-trees  are  monumental  and  colossal. 
The  apathetic  Moslem  priests  who  flit  among  the  decaying 
cloisters  on  the  southern  side  of  the  enclosure  serve  to 
make  the  silence  and  the  solitude  seem  more  intense.  In 
the  centre  is  the  many-domed  Mosque  of  Djerrah  Pasha, 
slanting  like  a  gravestone,  and  surrounded  by  its  many- 
columned  porch.  The  whole  northern  side  is  lumbered 
with  timber  and  useless  rubbish  piled  up  against  the 
windows,  no  man  knows  when,  and  left  undisturbed 
through  lethargy.  Architectural  l^eauty  never  was  a  fea- 
ture of  the  mosque.  From  listlessness  and  poverty,  its 
officers  are  indifferent  to  its  progressive  dilapidation. 
Nevertheless  the  combined  whole  of  the  cruml)ling  build- 
ing and  its  hoary  graveyard  have  been  touched  by  Nature, 
like  the  basket  which  Kallimachos  placed  on  the  grave  of 
the  Cormthian  virgin.  A  scene  more  beautiful  and  an 
atmosphere  more  poetic  than  art  could  imagine  or  devise 
is  the  result. 

This  mosque  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  b^^  Djerrah  Mohammed  Pasha,  a  man 
originally  a  barber,  but  who  by  his  astuteness  and  ability 
rose  to  be  Grand  Vizir. 


THE   CELLAR  MOSQUE,    MAHSEN   DJAMI 

This  mosque  is  subterranean.  One  descends  several 
steps  from  the  boisterous,  greasy,  narrow  street  near  the 
Galata  custom-house,  passes  through  a  double  iron  gate, 
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painted  tlir  lu'iglitt'st  urct'ii.  and  ivadics  an  nndci'LL'i'ound 
clianilM-i-.  eleven  feet  lii,uii.  al»(»nt  one  liundi-eil  and  lifty 
feet  lonu"  and  two-tliirds  as  ln'oad.  'I'lie  Nanlted  roof  is 
ujdield  Ky  iifty-four  })i('rs,  arranevd  in  half  a  dozen  rows. 
Tlie  L-old.  darksome  place  is  a})piirently  a  mediieval  cellar, 
once  ntilized  as  a  nia(:;azine. 

Many  nitonians  claim  tor  it  a  far  more  distinguislie(l 
liistory.  They  assert  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  mos(jue 
in  Kurope,  and  that  it  was  hiiilt  in  the  very  centnry  when, 
at  the  western  end  ol  the  Mediterranean,  the  Moor  Tarik 
crossed  to  Gihraltar  to  sj^-ead  the  li^ilit  of  Jslam  in  Spain. 

In  TlStlie  Arahs.  in  treniendons  force,  a  second  time 
attacked  Constant inoi)le,  in  a  siege  lasting  eighteen  months. 
The  city  defended  itself  with  its  old-time  heroism,  an«l  all 
the  attem])ts  of  the  assailants  were  in  vain.  At  last  they 
were  foree(l  to  a  most  disastrons  retreat.  Jiefore  ahandon- 
ing  the  siege  they  were  persnaded  hy  i>in  Sheiret,  one  of 
their  leaders,  to  prepare  these  solid  \aidts.  and  to  tliere 
dej)osit  the  hodies  of  their  slain  comrades  and  all  the  val- 
nahlo  articles  uhicli  tluy  conld  not  carry  away.  Then 
they  >pi'ead  the  eai'th  alio\'e.  and  ednmntted  the  whole  to 
(lod.  .\fterwards.  when  the  (li-eeks  liod  the  gronnd.  tiny- 
had  no  >ns])ieion  of  what  lav  heneath. 

In  the  reign  of  Snitaii  Ihi'ahim.  during  a  lime  of 
national  disconragement.  eaih  in  the  sexcnteeiith  eentiny. 
the  Sheik  .Moniad/.adeh  was  granted  one  ol  tlio>e  season- 
ahle  visions  oj*  dreams  so  often  and  xi  opjiortnnely  vonch- 
safed  the  children  of  the  J^ast.  An  angel  indicated  to  him 
the  .'^pot  where  tjie  remains  and  the  ti-ea.snres  of  the  dead 
Arah  wai'i'ioi's  wei'e  stored.  l'].\ea\at  ion  coidirmed  the 
veracity  of  the  celestial  informant.  'I'he  disinterred  hones 
were  ]ila<-ed  in  another  mans(»lenm.  Over  the  \anits  the 
(Jrand  Vi/.ir.  Kara  Mon>ta|iha  T*a>jia,  a  man  of  Ilnngarian 
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origin,  but  converted  to  Islam,  raised  the  present  unpre- 
tending wooden  structure. 

The  Mussuhnans  now  regard  the  spot  with  profound 
veneration. 

THE  MOSQUE   OF  DAOUD  PASHA 

This  Mosque,  now  desolate,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
seventh  hill,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  edifice 
erected  by  the  Ottomans  in  Stamboul.  Its  existence  ante- 
dates their  capture  of  the  city  by  almost  sixty  years.  It 
also  awakens  peculiar  interest,  as  affording  an  example  of 
the  privileges  commonly  granted  by  the  Byzantines  to  for- 
eigners and  continued  by  their  successors,  the  Ottomans, 
under  the  name  of  capitulations.^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  several  Otto- 
mans had  become  domiciled  in  Constantinople  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  Sultan  Bayezid  I  requested  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Palaiologos  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  build  a 
mosque,  and  to  be  judged,  not  by  Byzantine  magistrates 
but  by  their  own  kadi.  There  w^as  nothing  insolent  or 
unusual  in  this  request.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  often 
misrepresented  as  the  encroachment  of  an  arrogant  sultan, 
eager  for  a  casus  belli,  on  a  feeble  and  defenceless  emperor. 

Foreigners  resident  in  Constantinople  were  under  their 
own  laws  and  amenable  to  their  own  magistrates.  Such, 
for  example,  w^as  the  case  with  the  Venetians,  the  Amal- 
fians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Pisans.  This  arrangement  was 
an  advantage  to  the  Byzantine  authorities  and  a  conven- 
ience to  the  foreigner.  Sultan  Bayezid  simply  made  the 
demand  that  no  distinction  should   be  made   against  his 

^  See  a  valuable  discus.sion   of  this  topic  in  Pears'  •'  Fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  the  Story  of  the  Fourth  Crusade." 
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subjects,  hut  that  thi'V  .shmilil  he  upon  tht'  .smu'  looting  as 
the  suhjeits  of  other  foreign  states.  Then'  was  no  reason 
\\\\y  Manuel  should  say  nay. 

The  Ottomans,  on  their  sultscquent  arrival  as  conquerors, 
found  this  system  of  concessions  or  ca})itulations  in  exist- 
ence. It  has  survived  the  Byzantine  Em})ire,  for  it  was 
adopted  hy  the  new  rulers,  and  lias  l)een  jjcrpetuated  hy 
them  to  this  day.  Its  most  formal  embodiment  was  in 
the  capitulations  granted  the  French  imder  Francis  T  in 
15o0.  Every  American  resident  of  the  capital,  or  any 
part  of  the  Empire,  at  this  iiour.  is  the  benehciar}-  of  that 
system  in  consequence  of  which  the  Mos(pie  of  Daoud 
Pasha  was  erected,  and  its  frecpienters  were  submitted  to 
their  own  tribunals. 

Architecturall}'  the  mosque  presents  nothing  of  interest. 
It  is  square,  crowned  by  a  dome  so  .subtended  as  appar- 
ently to  repose  on  an  octagon.  Tlie  whole  interior  is  filtliy 
and  repulsive  through  neglect  and  abandcjument.  The 
last  worshi})j)er  nuist  have  made  his  i)rayer  long  ago. 
The  fountain  before  the  main  entrance  is  a  ruin.  Numer- 
ous granite  cobinin^  lif  pi-ostrale  in  froiit.  the  largest  of 
which  is  nearly  three  and  a  lialf  b-et  in  diameter.  In  the 
rear  is  a  most  romantic  cemetery.  Its  magnificent  trees 
were  planted  and  .^oiue  of  its  broken  tonilistoni's  iitted  in 
tlu'ir  sockets  before  tlie  lifleenth  century  began. 

VAiiiors  oTiiF.i;  :^rosQUEs 

Th?:I{K  are  manv  other  niosque>  in  th<'  capital  which 
have  .some  special  cliatui  in  their  .structure,  as.sociations,  or 
site. 

Tho.^e  erectcfl  bv  sovereigns  of  the  last  century  are 
marked  by  an  elal>oratioii  of    finish  and   profu.sion  of  orna- 
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ment  not  found  in  the  earlier  edifices.  The  Mosqne  of 
Mahmoud  II,  at  Top  Khaneh,  commemorates  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Janissaries  in  1826,  and  is  surnamed  Nousret- 
tieh,  the  Victorious.  Its  fluted  minarets  are  the  most 
slender  in  the  city.  The  Mosque  of  the  Valideh,  mother 
of  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid,  at  Dolma  Baghtcheh,  and  of 
Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid  at  Ortakeui,  are  of  the  same  pleas- 
ing type. 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Abd-ul  Hamid  II,  near  his  palace 
of  Yildiz  Kiosk,  is  a  fairy-like  gem. 

In  heavy  contrast  with  these  recent  ethereal  creations 
are  the  substantial  mosques  of  Mahmoud  Pasha,  north  of 
the  Nouri  Osmanieh,  and  of  Mourad  Pasha  at  Ak  Serai. 
The  founder  of  the  first  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  priest  and 
of  a  Servian  woman,  was  captured  from  a  monastery  and 
circumcised,  and  became  Grand  Vizir  and  brother-in-law  to 
Mohammed  II.  He  was  famed  for  his  courtly  manners 
and  his  love  of  learned  men.  He  welcomed  the  latter 
weekly  to  his  table,  when  they  were  served  with  pellets  of 
gold  mingled  with  their  food.  These  pellets  they  were  to 
carry  away.  His  outspoken  frankness  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  bowstrung  in  1474,  and  is  revered  by  the  Otto- 
mans as  a  martyr.  At  the  height  of  his  power  he  built 
this  lordly  mosque  on  the  site  of  a  nameless  Greek  church, 
commonly  called  by  the  Ottomans  the  Church  of  the  Bell. 
It  is  surmounted,  not  by  one,  but  by  two  equal  domes.  It 
contains  a  peculiar  picture  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Mecca. 
iNIourad  Pasha,  Grand  Vizir  of  Achmet  I,  was  surnamed 
the  Well-digger  from  the  pits  which  he  dug  and  into 
which  he  cast  his  prisoners  alive,  and  the  Sword  of  the 
State  because  of  his  victories  over  rebels  and  Persians. 
The  tireless  old  man  died  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in 
Persia,  whither  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
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His  body  was  ('nil)aliiu'(l  and  hrou^L^lit  lor  burial  to  bis 
mosque.  It  is  a  si)k'iidi(l  and  venerable  pile,  witb  a  sj)a- 
cious  court  and  mornious  trees. 

Orta  Djanii,  tlie  Mosque  of  tbe  Reuinient,  is  not  so  nuicb 
a  present  reality,  but  suggests  a  past  horror.  It  now  des- 
ignates a  shapeless  and  extensive  mass  of  I'liins  in  tbe 
Etme'idan.  wbieb  no  man  has  cleared  away,  on  wbi<'b  no 
man  would  consent  to  build,  but  which  nature  has  clothed 
with  verdure  and  made  beautiful.  Orta  Djami  was  the 
Mosque  of  the  Janissaries.  In  it  they  concocted  those  dis- 
orders and  crimes  which  they  always  sought  to  justify  in 
the  name  of  religion.  It  was  levelled  to  the  ground  on 
the  day  when  that  ferocious  soldiery  were  destroyed  in 
1826,  and  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  still  counted  accursed. 

The  Mo.sque  of  Atik  Ali  Pasha  is  situated  near  the  Col- 
umn of  Constantine,  and  is  built  entirely  from  the  debris 
of  Constantine's  Koiuni.  Few  ediliees  in  ( Constant  inoplc 
reveal  so  plainly  the  material  of  which  they  are  c-omi)ose(b 
The  irregular  paving  of  its  porticij  in  marble  blocks  of 
every  color  and  size,  tbe  marble  and  granite  columns  of  its 
colonnade,  and  ln-rc  and  tlicre  stones  ri'Cogni/.ablf  in  the 
general  mass,  tell  unmistakably  the  tale  of  its  origin. 

The  Mosrpio  of  the  Laborers'  (late,  Azab  Kapou  Djanii, 
close  U)  the  northern  end  of  tbe  u])per  bridge,  serves  as  a 
milestone  orguidepost  to  indicate  tbe  extreme  western  end 
of  media'val  Italian  <i;ilata.  Iri'eLiular  black  heaps  of 
masonry  in  the  vicinity  are  among  the  few  vi'stiges  of  the 
fortificaticms  within  which  the  Oenoese  deemed  themselves 
secure  against  the   Uy/antines. 

'i'lie  MoMpie  of  the  (^Miai'te)-.  Malialleb  hjanii.  near  tbe 
Column  of  ('onstantine,  is  consiflered  the  most  diminu- 
tive Mussulman  house  of  worsbij)  in  Constantinople.  It 
is   a    tiny,  toy-like    octagon,    witb    minaret,   gallery,  and 
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arches  complete,  but  is  itself  less  than  twelve  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  Twisted  Mosque,  Bourmali  ^lesdjid,  is  remarkable 
for  its  minaret,  which  resembles  no  other.  Throughout 
its  entire  length  it  has  the  appearance  of  twenty-four  coils 
twisted  around  one  another. 

The  Mosque  of  Ab-ul  Vefa,  near  the  Aqueduct  of  Valens, 
was  built  b}"  Mohammed  II  in  honor  of  his  friend,  Ab-ul 
Vefa,  a  famous  musician  and  poet.  Its  plainness  and 
inferior  size  are  due  to  the  wish  of  the  poet,  who  was  a 
man  of  primitive  and  frugal  tastes.  No  honors  or  wealth 
could  affect  his  independence  and  simplicity.  He  was 
dearly  loved  by  the  Conqueror,  on  Avhom  his  music  had 
the  same  soothing  iniluence  as  that  of  David  on  Saul. 
Often  the  Sultan  came  without  ceremony  to  his  house. 
Several  times,  it  is  said,  Ab-ul  Vefa  refused  to  admit  him, 
sending  word  that  he  was  writing  poetry  and  could  not  be 
disturbed.  Thereupon  the  fierce  Conqueror  w^ould  laugh, 
and  go  away  with  a  jest. 

The  Mosque  of  A'ivaz  Effendi  has  no  architectural  claim 
to  mention,  though  it  is  agreeable  and  attractive ;  but  a 
large  interest  attaches  to  its  historic  situation.  It  occupies 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Byzantine  Palace  of  the  Blachernai. 
Its  yard,  on  the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  land  wall  to 
which  it  reaches,  is  directly  over  the  imperial  Prisons  of 
Anemas.  Through  an  iron  grating  near  the  mosque  the 
refuse  of  the  vicinity  is  thrown  into  the  mediaeval  dun- 
geons. As  one  stands  in  the  enclosure  seventy  feet  above 
the  ground  below,  he  gazes  out  over  the  summit  of  the 
land  wall  upon  a  most  memorable  locality.  Directly 
opposite  the  gate  by  which  he  enters  the  yard  is  one 
of  the  tln^ee  famous  plane-trees  of  Constantinople.  Its 
branches  waved  during  the  siege  in  1453,  and  already  its 
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age  was  reckoned  by  centuries.  The  hollow  trimly  was  a 
long  time  used  as  a  chaml)er,  hut  has  recently  been  closed. 
In  the  slow  progress  of  many  years  it  has  moulded  itself 
around  the  quaint  hexagonal  fountain  at  its  side. 

Into  many  of  the  minor  mosques  no  thrilling  history 
has  entered,  and  some  have  been  little  touched  by  art. 
Yet  there  is  hardly  one  in  which  we  might  not  delightedly 
linger,  and  of  which  something  peculiar  to  itself  might  not 
be  .said. 


THE   TURBEH   OF    SULTAN   MAHMOUD   II   THE   GREAT 

Tm.s  mausoleum  surpasses  in  size  and  beauty  every 
other  in  the  city.  It  is  situated  near  the  Coluiini  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  life  of  Stainljoul.  It  is 
an  octagon  of  pure  white  marlde.  The  catafahpie  of  the 
great  Sultan  is  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  a  railing  in 
silver  gilt.  The  antique  turban  with  its  involved  folds 
is  replaced  by  the  black  tasselled  ciim.son  fez  which 
Mahmoud  introduced  as  the  national  head-dress.  A  high 
tuft  of  heron's  feathers  is  attached  by  a  cluster  of 
diamonds.  The  black  velvet  pall,  wrought  in  needle- 
work of  gold,  is  unt'<|ii;il]{'d  in  costliness  and  richness.  On 
the  right  is  the  catafalque  of  the  Valideh  Sultana,  mother 
of  his  son,  Sidtan  Abd-ul  Mcdjid  ;  on  the  left,  that  of  his 
son.  Sultan  Abd-id  Aziz,  likewi.so  covered  by  a  black 
velvet  pall. 
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HAT    other   EastLTii    name    awakens 
^<llcll  lurid  yet  confused  ideas,  sncli 
meliUKje    ot"    imagination    and    liis- 
*.     J    tor V,  as  does  the  word  Sera<:;lio  ?     It 
>|        vibrates  with  every  })()ssil)le  eclio  of 
human  experience  and  ])assi()n.      '!'<> 
the   \\'i'>1cni    iiiiinl    it    coiiiju'chcnds 
all   the   raiiLTcs  from   an  earthly  jiaiadise  to  a  gehenna. 

The  term  lias  entered  Knulish  throuuh  the  medium  of 
the  Italian,  and  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  "  sei-aiV' 
which  means  a  ])ala('e.  Every  place  honored  hy  the  i-esi- 
dence  of  the  Sultan  is  >t  ill  ealle(l  ••serai':"  hut  tothe|>oet, 
the   histoii.in.  the  traxcller.  tliei'e   is   oidy  one  Seraji'lio   in 

the    Wol'ld. 

Jt  is  situated  oii  the  jii-st.  nv  nio>t  eastern,  of  the 
seven  hills.  it  lo(ik>  out  upon  the  <Iolden  Horn,  the  Uos- 
jihorus,  and  the  Maiiiioi-.i.  ;md  eoiiiiiiaiids  a  Lclorious  \  iew 
n]»  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  It  is  i-oiuided  hy 
<'V«'ry  incomin^LT  steamer  that  casts  its  anchor  in  the  harhor 
of  the  ca]»ital.  Much  of  the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium  lies 
under  its  noi'thei-ii  slope,  and  its  southei'ii  sweep  |)artly 
includes  the  pleasnre-Ln'omid>  of  tlie(Jreat  Palace  of  Con- 
stant inc.  S<i  the  Serairlio  of  the  sultans  rivets  totretlier 
the  ]>re-('hri>tian  cla.ssic  and  the  Christian  inediiuval  citi(;s, 
and  rides  triumphant  above  them  both. 


THE  SERAGLIO  TOT 

Its  scattered,  disconnected  Ijiiildings  are  islanded  amid 
a  luxuriant  mass  of  trees,  "  o'ertopped  by  cypresses  dark 
green  and  tall,"  which  descend  in  terraces  almost  to  the 
water's  edsre.  The  incurving;  roofs  and  rounded  domes 
and  sharpened  spires  are  all  sheathed  in  lead,  as  that 
metal,  like  a  royal  flag,  suggests  to  an  Eastern  mind  the 
abode  of  majesty.  Most  strenuous  have  been  the  Otto- 
mans for  this  outward  indication  of  rank.  One  dethroned 
sultan  bitterly  protested  when  his  keepers  hastily  confined 
him  in  a  l^uilding  covered  by  earthen  tiles.  The  unanswer- 
able justice  of  his  complaints  was  recognized.  Forthwith 
he  was  removed  to  another  prison,  Avhose  leaden  roof  was 
considered  more  in  keeping  witli  the  dignity  of  the  dis- 
crowned monarch. 

The  term  Seraglio  comprehends  both  the  structures  raised 
by  the  sultans  and  the  vast  enclosed  territory'  b}'  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  grounds  are  of  irregular  shape, 
with  a  circumference  of  over  two  miles,  the  length  being 
nearly  twice  the  breadth.  The  whole  extent  consists  of 
two  distinct  and  distinctly  separated  portions,  the  outer 
and  the  inner.  The  outer  comprises  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  area,  and  completely  surrounds  the 
second  or  inner  portion. 

All  the  approaches  are  still  guarded  Ijy  a  suspicious 
soldiery,  but  every  person  is  free  to  pass  through  the  gates 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  wander  where  he  pleases  along  its 
outer  circuit.  Nevertheless,  if  lie  lingers  to  gaze  at  the 
high  white  walls  which  surround  the  inner  enclosure,  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  sultans,  or  stands  for  a  moment 
lost  in  revery,  there  breaks  upon  his  ear  the  harsh,  insolent 
shout  of  some  omnipresent  sentinel,  '■  Yasak  !  yasak  !  "  (It 
is  forbidden !  it  is  forbidden !)  and  the  loiterer  must 
move  on. 
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Once  it  was  deemed  sacrilege,  worse  than  treason,  even 
fruni  a  distance  to  turn  one's  eye  in  this  direction.  In 
IGort  a  Venetian  was  hanged,  and  his  possessions  conlis- 
eated,  hecause  from  tlie  window  of  his  house  lie  had  looked 
towards  it  through  a  glass  For  this  crime  of  their  co- 
religionist, hundreds  of  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  English- 
men were  thrown  into  prison,  and  from  Su'  Peter  Wych, 
the  English  ambassador,  was  rougiily  taken  away  the 
sword  wherewith  the  English  king  had  dubbed  him 
knight.  The  arm  of  England  was  shorter  then  than 
now,  and  no  reparation  was  ever  made  for  the  insult. 

Along  the  water  the  Seraglio  was  defended  by  the  wall 
and  towers  of  Constantine  and  Theopliilos,  of  which  a 
small  portion  still  exi.sts.  These  fortifications  curved  with 
the  shore  from  the  Gate  of  Eugenics  (a  senator  who  came 
with  Constantin  from  Rome),  on  the  Golden  Horn,  to  the 
wicket  gate  of  Michael  the  Protovestiary,  on  the  Marmora. 
Under  the  Ottomans  the  former  became  Yali  Kio.sk  Ka]X)u, 
and  the  latter  Balouk  Khaneli  Kapou.  Between  the  two, 
for  protection  on  the  western  or  landward  side,  was  built 
the  irregidar  crenellated  wall  of  stone,  with  s(jn.ire  ])r'>ject- 
ing  towers,  whieh  remains  in  almost  perfect  preservation. 
Despite  the  great  auth(jrity  of  Paspatis,  who  believed  that 
this  western  wall  was  constructed  by  Michael  VJII  in 
l-t.l,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  I  judge 
it  the  creation  of  Moliammed  the  Conf|uenir.  'J'he  Byzan- 
tiue  emperors  in  the  thirteputh  century  had  no  po.ssible 
motive  for  its  erection,  and  it  is  of  r)ttoman  rather  than 
of  Byzantine  workmanship. 

During  fifteen  years  after  th(!  (^'oiupiest.  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed eoTitiuucd  to  inhal)it  the  enormous  palace  which 
he  reared  on  the  site  of  the  Theodosian  Fonim  and  of  the 
Capitolium,    and    around    which    he   enclosed    an    ample 
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domain  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit.  Not  till  1468  did 
the  charms  of  this  spot  attract  his  eye.  Then  he  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  palace,  where,  with  a  portion  of 
his  household,  he  passed  the  summer  months.  Likewise 
did  his  son  and  grandson,  Bayezid  II  and  Selim  I.  This 
was  vastly  enlarged  by  Soule'iman  I,  who  removed  his 
Avhole  household  hither  and  made  it  his  habitual  residence. 


Reception  of  a  Yexetiax  Ambassador  in  1500 


I 


The  earlier  discarded  structure  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
became  kno^\ai  as  the  Old  or  Eski  Serai,  and  was  finally 
appropriated  to  the  families  of  deceased  sultans.  For 
more  than  three  centuries  this,  the  New  or  Yeni  Serai, 
the  Seraglio  of  Ottoman  history,  was  the  heart  and  centre 
of  the  state.  Twenty-one  successive  sultans  here  more 
than  an3rw^here  else  wrought  out  their  destmy  and  the  des- 
tiny of  their  Empire.  On  his  accession,  in  1839,  Sultan 
Abd-ul  Medjid  bade  it  farewell,  and  withdrew  to  his  palaces 
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uii  tliL'  Jius})liurus.  It  lias  Ijei'ii  the  lialtitatioii  of  no  sultan 
since.  Dnring  the  last  two  generations  the  heirs  of  Osnian 
have  hccn  almost  strangers  to  its  grass-grown  courts,  sel- 
dom passing  its  gates,  save  when  compelled  by  some  tra- 
ditional and  formal  ceremony,  and  then  hurrying  away  as 
if  eager  to  l)e  gone. 

Often  the  locality  was  ravaged  l>y  lire,  the  last  time  in 
180").  Then  more  than  eiu'lit  thousand  houses  in  Slam- 
houl  were  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  edifices  of  tiie 
Seraglio.  However,  those  escaped  uninjured  which  were 
com]>rehended   in   the  enclosure  of  the  inner  wall. 

Sultan  AImI-uI  Aziz,  eager  to  bring  his  eajjital  into 
closer  relations  with  Western  Europe,  and  realizing  that 
the  railway  terminus  should  be  on  the  Golden  Horn,  [)er- 
mitted  the  track  to  be  laid  in  the  Seraglio.  It  foll<jws 
the  trend  ol"  the  shore,  parallel  ami  close  to  the  seaward 
w.ill.  ami  in  a  great  semi-cin-ular  sweep  traverses  the  once 
impenetral)le  enclosiu'e. 

Nevertheless,  despite  tiuie,  abandonment,  lire,  and  inno- 
vation, much  of  the  real  residence  remains,  and  all  of  its 
legenil  and  inystery.  'I'ln-  four  gates  on  the  land wa I'd  side, 
—  Demir  Kapou,  the  Iiou  Gate;  Soouk  Tcheshmeh 
Ka|»on.  the  Gate  of  the  Gold  Foimtain  ;  BalHi-Humajoun  ; 
(iiul  Khan<'h  Kapou,  the  Gate  of  the  IJose  I'alace,  —  are 
e.vi.stent  realities.  So,  too.  built  on  the  outside  against  the 
fjuter  wall,  is  .\lai  Ki^-k.  tVom  whose  latticed  windows 
listless  sultans  used  to  glance  at  tlif  |iassing  ci'owds.  or 
look  down  at  ]>ublic  executions  below. 

Tlie  outer  Seraglio  is  crossed  by  avenues  of  cy])resses  and 
]»lane-trees,  is  partly  devoted  to  vegetable  gardens,  and 
suffers  constant  encroachment  towards  its  .semi-circidar 
rim  by  the  exigencies  of  the  railway.  Very  little  is  left  of 
its  many    fantastic   ;ind    sumptuous   palaces.      Sebetdjilar 
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Kiosk  still  exists  close  to  the  Golden  Horn,  blackened  and 
indescribably  dirty,  affording  hardly  a  hint  of  its  former 
daintiness  and  importance.  Here  the  Sultan  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Kapoudan  Pasha  before  departure  of  the  fleet 
on  some  naval  expedition.      The  great  war  vessels  were 


Alai    Kiosk 


drawn  up  near  the  shore  for  his  inspection,  and  from  the 
decks  the  sailors  might  behold  their  sovereign  rise  from  a 
silver  throne  and  bestow  upon  them  the  blessing  of  the 
Caliph.  Adjacent  was  the  larger  and  more  famous  Yaii 
Kiosk,  erected  in  1589  by  Sinan  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizir. 
This  was  a  white  marble  octagon,  adorned  with  fifty  Avhite 
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marble  cokiinns.  Ndt  a  vestige  is  left.  It  has  disa]> 
peared  as  utterly  as  the  oiiee  iieigliburing  Tower  of 
Eiigenios,  thrown  down  in  1S17,  or  as  the  Monastery  of 
the  Mangana.  which  stood  close  hy,  which  Constantine 
X  erected,  and  in  which  he  found  a  tonih.  Caique 
Klianch,  on  the  Golden  Horn,  contains  a  h'W  long-since 
disused  caiques,  which  once  served  sultans  long  since  dead  ; 
also  a  quaint  Italian  galley,  the  trophy  of  some  victory  at 
sea.  Remains  exist  of  Indjili  Kiosk,  built  by  vSelim  II. 
but  nothing  of  Mernier  Kiosk,  both  of  wbich  overhung 
the  water. 

Giul  Khaneh  Kiosk,  outside  tlie  southern  corner  of  the 
inner  wall,  possesses  little  Ijeauty,  but  was  the  scene  of  a 
notalile  event.  Here  in  1889  Sultan  Abd-ul  Medjid, 
seeking  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  ids  fathei-  the  great 
Mahmoud,  issued  bis  llatti  Slierif,  or  Sacred  Proclamation, 
a  comprehensive  sclienie  of  national  reform.  This  state 
paper  declared  tliat  the  decline  of  tbe  Kmpiiv  during  the 
preceding  one  bumb-iMJ  and  lifty  years  was  due  to  disregard 
of  justice  and  law;  that  lience.  relying  on  the  assi.stauce 
of  the  Ahnighty  and  tin.'  intercessions  of  the  Prophet,  the 
Sultan  sought  by  new  institutions  to  bestow  upon  his 
provinces  the  benefits  of  a  good  administration.  It  guar- 
antee*! security  of  life,  bonor,  and  property  to  all;  a  uni- 
lorm  and  just  system  of  taxation,  ami  unifornnty  in 
conscription  and  ndlitary  service.  Ottoman  bistory  ))re- 
sents  no  other  event  of  like  political  significance.  In  none 
other  liad  tbe  nation  in  its  re])resentative  capacity  so 
sliared. 

The  .solenni  imjire.ssivene.ss  of  tliis  imperial  utterance 
was  enhanced  Ity  every  jiossible  detail.  Tbe  ambassadors 
of  the  European  powers  woe  all  ))i-e.><ent  in  tbeir  olficial 
uniforms.     So  were  tlie  Patriarcb-  of  tbe  Greek,  Armenian, 
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and  Armeno-Catholic  churches,  and  the  Grand  Rabbi, 
attended  by  their  clergy  and  attired  in  their  pontifical 
robes ;  also  deputations  of  the  bankers  and  of  the  various 
guilds  of  the  capital,  together  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
national  administration  and  their  higher  subordinates. 
The  body  of  the  Oulema,  the  judges  and  mollahs,  occupied 
seats  in  the  centre.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  the  seven 
marshals  by  the  sanction  of  their  presence  voiced  the 
approval  of  the  Church  and  Army.  The  Proclamation 
was  read  by  Reshid  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  concluded  with  a  prayer  and  an  imprecation :  "  In  the 
performance  of  this,  may  God  Most  High  have  us  all  in  His 
holy  and  worthy  keeping ;  whoever  violates  this,  may  he 
be  the  object  of  the  divine  curse  and  forever  deprived  of 
every  blessing."  Then  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  pronounced  a 
prayer,  and  the  entire  assembly,  Moslem,  Christian,  and 
Jew,  native  and  foreigner,  answered  "Ameen."  Salvos 
from  all  the  artillery  in  the  capital  announced  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
political  day. 

Though,  because  of  national  inertia  and  Mussulman  pre- 
judice, there  has  been  reaped  so  small  an  apparent  harvest, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  rescript  of  an  absolute  monarch 
was  ever  composed  vni\\  a  higher  purpose  or  more  honest 
ambition. 

Tchinili  Kiosk,  the  Tile  Palace,  stands  under  the  shelter 
of  the  northern  inner  wall.  There  is  no  other  still  exist- 
ing Ottoman  edifice  in  Stamboul,  erected  after  the  Con- 
quest, which  is  equally  old.  By  the  strange  irony  of  fate 
it  has  become  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Many  other  buildings  situated  here  and  there  in  this 
outer  enclosure  are  now  devoted  to  popular  and  national 
rather  than  to  autocratic  purposes.     Such  are  the  imperial 
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iiu'dical  schools,  military  and  civil  ;  an  imix'i'ial  hos])ital. 
a  military  school,  infantry  and  (a\ah\  harracks.  and 
government  hakcries. 

Tims  lar,  alrhouLih  wiiliin  the  chai'mcil  pi-ccincts,  wo 
have  heen  wandrrinu'  men'ly  throiiLih  the  outskirts,  hardlv 
castin--  furtive  -lanees  towards  the   i)arred   and   fast-closed 
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doors  and  window-  of  tin-  innrr.  tlir  real  Sci-a.jlio.  whose 
tiu'eshold  it  remain--  for  ns  to  cross. 

'•'' Sacred     llesidenee,"  the    *' ( "clcsfial     Al.odc."    the 

'•  InetTahle  Coronati«»n  of  Destiny,"  is  ])rcccd(.(l  hy  an 
irregular,  uneven  i)lain,  shut  in  hy  hare  white  walls,  de- 
scrihed  in  Oriental  mctajilior  as  ''so  l,,fty  that  the  aerial 
voyagers  dare  not  wing  tiicir  fliLdit   ahovc  Ijic  ih/.zv  haffic- 
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ments,  so  thick  that  human  imagination  cannot  conceive 
their  span."  Their  width  and  loftiness  dwindle,  on  ap- 
proach, to  far  tamer  dimensions,  as  does  so  often  Eastern 
hj'i^erbole  when  confronted  by  the  cold  touch  of  AVestern 
fact.  A  transverse  wall  divides  this  plain  into  two  courts 
of  unequal  size. 


The  Bab-i-Humayoun 


The  outer  court  is  entered  from  the  street  by  the  Bab-i- 
Humayoun,  the  High  or  Imperial  Gate,  whose  resonant 
title  is  justified  less  by  its  appearance  than  by  the  fact 
that  through  it  the  sultans  used  to  issue  and  return 
"  in  all  the  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade."  It  is 
built  of  marble,  and  designed  to  represent  a  triumphal 
arch.     On  either  side  are  the  mitred  niches  wherein  the 
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Ill-ads  of  LiTaiid  \i/.irs  were  more  than  once  cxpost'd  in 
.sihiT  plates.  AIjovc  is  the  small  s([uaiv  clianilxT  wluTe 
Mahiiiuud  II,  in  iS'^li.  waiti-d  anxiously  ull  day  lon^'  for 
tidings  of  the  last  battle  against  the  Janissaries,  Direetly 
over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription.  ])laced  there  in  1478 
hy  Mohaninicd  II.  "(lod  shall  make  eternal  the  glory  of 
its  l)uilder;  (Jod  shall  strengthen  his  work;  (iud  shall 
support  his  foundations."  So  niassi\e  is  the  portal  that 
its  ouier  and  inner  doors  are  fifteen  yards  a])art.  Formerly 
fifty  full-armed  kapoudjis,  or  keepers,  stood  here  constantly 
on  watch  night  and  <lay. 

The  court  still  Ijears  its  former  ill-omened  name  of 
"  Court  of  the  Janissaries."  No  other  memory  so  hangs 
over  it  as  does  theirs.  Here  in  the  rare  days  of  civic 
peace  they  were  diawn  up  in  serried  ranks  to  acclaim  or 
follow  their  sovereign.  Hither  they  many  times  rushed 
like  madmen,  heating  their  kettles,  hattering  the  walls, 
and  with  infuriate  cries  dcnnanding  largess,  or  increase  of 
pay,  or  the  heads  of  vizirs  and  mouphtis,  or  the  deposition 
of  a  sultan.  On  the  left  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Irene  and 
the  Mint.  Pronunent  in  the  foreground  is  the  enormous 
Plane-tree  of  the  Janissaries,  which  eight  men  standing  in 
a  cinde  camiot  belt  with  their  (^xtend<'(l  arms,  in  whose 
hollow  ti-uid\  families  ha\('  lived,  and  fi'oni  the  gihhet  of 
whose  tremendous  arms  hundrcils  of  corpses  lia\e  hung. 

One  j>asses  hence  to  the  iiuier  court  thiough  Orta 
Kapou,  the  .Middle  <iate,  sometimes  called  IJah-el-Selam, 
the  Gate  of  Peace.  It  likewise  was  tonuirly  guarded  hy 
fifty  kaj)oudjis,  and  is  still  llaidscd  at  a  distance  hy  its 
cone-like  towers.  Only  the  Sultan  may  enter  it  on  horse- 
hack.  Above  is  inscribed  the  Mussulman  creed,  "There 
is  no  (Jod  but  God.  and  Mohammed  is  the  Projihet  of 
God.  '     The    inner   and   outer   doors   of    Orta    Ka|M)U    are 
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tliirt y-li\('    tcct    ;i)>;irt.      In    tlic   rouius   between  arc  arms 
and   .standards. 

Tlie  ruuiu  tin  the  left  WiL-^  tliat  of  the  executioner. 
Here  condiMnncd  vizirs  and  ]ia.slia.s  were  lu-headcd  after 
lu'inLT  diowiR'd  in  the  cistern  below.     The  nuumled  trunlv 


C^v.y  \    K  M'or 


was  cast  n))on  tiic  ^I'oinid  in  the  Cnni't  of  tlic  .lanis.saries, 
and  tin-  (lissoverofl  head,  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
ecinie  iin|(ntcd.  was  ])laeeil  ;it  ihr  r»ab-i-lininavnnn.  After- 
wanls  it  beeaine  the  jtenjuisite  of  the  lieadsinan.  from 
whom  it  was  often  ransomed  at  an  exorbitant  jiriee  l)y  tin- 
kindred  or  friends  of  tlie  dead. 

The  room  on  the  ri^dit  was  the  waiting-place  of  foreign 
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ambassadors.  Sometimes  they  remained  there  seven  or 
eight  tedious  hours,  until  the  Suhan  deigned  to  receive 
them.  Their  sycophancy,  their  rivalry  with  one  another  in 
affectation  of  friendship  for  the  Ottomans,  often  merited 
the  contempt  with  wliich  they  were  commonly  regarded. 
Whenever  a  victory  was  gained  over  some  Christian  na- 
tion, the  representatives  of  other  Christian  powers  were 
wont  to  ask  permission  to  hasten  hither  that  they  might 
congratulate  the  Ottomans  on  their  success,  and  assure 
them  of  their  own  delisrht.  When  at  last  the  Sultan  was 
nearly  ready  to  receive  the  anxious  envoy,  the  announce- 
ment was  usually  made  in  the  insolent  order,  "  Let  the 
dogs  be  fed  and  clothed !  "  Then  the  ambassador  passed 
through  the  gate  and  across  the  inner  court  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Divan  on  the  left,  still  surmounted  by  its  belfry- 
like tower,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the 
Grand  Vizir.  For  his  suite  old  leathern  carjDets  were 
spread  upon  the  ground  inside  the  colonnade,  and  there 
they  made  what  cheer  they  could  "  with  scanty 
dishes." 

Towards  the  right  were  drawn  up  several  thousand 
Janissaries.  On  the  ambassador's  appearance  great  ket- 
tles of  rice  were  placed  before  the  soldiery,  at  which  they 
"  darted  like  arrows,"  —  a  peculiar  custom,  introduced  to 
impress  the  foreigner  with  the  appetite  and  ferocity  of  the 
corps.  Sometimes  they  ate  sullenly,  or  not  at  all.  Then 
the  nation  trembled.  When  the  ambassador's  repast  was 
finished,  he  received  the  caftans,  or  robes  of  honor,  fur- 
nished to  him  and  his  retinue  by  the  Sultan.  The  number 
varied  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  country  rep- 
resented was  held.  By  custom  there  were  twenty-four 
caftans  for  France,  sixteen  for  England,  twelve  for  Ven- 
ice, and  the  same  number  for  Holland.     Then  the  envoy 
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was  ceremoniously  and   most   (■(•urtcoiisly  condnctofl  to  liis 
solemn  interview. 

The  unostentatious 
Hull  of  the  Divan, 
its  former  ininicHse 
met  the  Couneil  of  the 
ble  as  the  Venetian 
eharged  with  adniiii- 
In  the  vestibule  the 
grim  and  silent  as 
chief,  with  his  silver 
execute  inexorable  de- 


Khoutk-y  Alti,  the 
conveys  no  idea  of 
iiii})ortance.  Here 

Nine  Vizirs,  as  tcrri- 
Council  of  Ten. 
isti-ation  of  justii-e. 
^  tchaoushes  waited, 
"il^j  death,  headed  1  )y  their 
wand,  and  ready  to 
crees.         Ik'hind    the 


Ham,  oi     I  iti     I)ivAN 


latticed   window,   unseen,    like  deity,   the   Snltan   sat  and 
listened  to  the  discussions  of  his  ministers. 

(hi    th"'   fxtn-mc   riudit    were   situ    ihf   iiini-  kitchens  of 


IX    MY    LADY'S    GARDEN 


the  Sera>iii().  The  lirst  was  devoted  to  the  Sultan's  table  ; 
the  second,  to  that  of  "the  Princess  the  l)est  beloved,"  that 
is,  tlie  Sidtan's  niotlier.  and  of  tlie  cliief  sultanas;  the  third, 
of  the  other  sultanas;  tlie  fourth,  of  the  chief  of  the  })lack 
cuniiflis  and  of  tiic  otiicr  eunuchs;  the  fiftli,  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gate  and  his  subordinates ;  the  sixth,  of  the 
ministers  of  the  divan ;  the  seventh,  of  the  itchoglans  or 
pages;  tlie  eighth,  of  the  humbler  attendants  of  the 
Seraglio;   ilic  ninth,  of  all   connected  with   the  divan  ex- 


P)An-i   Si  \i.: 


cept  the   ministei-s.      No   bi-cf  —  a  llcsli  deemed  iiii|)ur( 

miglit  enter  tiiese  kitcjiens.  but  daily  live  hundre(l  sheep 
were  there  roasted  whole. 

The  l>al)-i-Seadet,  the  ({ate  of  Felicity,  admits  to  the 
Seraglio  j»ro])er.  Under  this  gate  always  first  took  })lace 
the  announcement  of  a  new  reign.  Formerly  whoever 
pas.sed    was  ol»]iL;ed    to   kiss   tiie   llire>liold. 

Bewildered  by  anti«ii)ation  of  unfolding  mystery,  and  l)V 
the  rushing  medley  of  association,  the  stranger  invohni- 
tarily  pauses  as  he  apjtroaches  its  ojiening  doors.  Tlie 
blood  is  >tirred  at  the  tlion-jht  (»f  a  ^a^tel•  throng  of  beau- 
ties than   have  entereil   tliroiiLrh   anv  other  doors  on  earth. 


AN    OTTOMAN    LADY 
(Outdoor  Costume) 


7  -J  \  coys  Tjy  TL\(U'L  e 

As  AbishaLT  was  soiiLi:lit  for  DaNul  tlirouglioiit  all  the 
coasts  of  Israt'l,  so  liuiidriMls,  tiioiisands,  of  other  maidens 
as  fair  wvw  soimht  anioiiij;  the  subjects  and  the  ea})tives  of 
an  empirt-  fiu-  the  lord  of  the  Seraglio.  With  eyes  l)riirht 
as  stars,  with  ln'cath  likf  the  flowers  of  sjiriiiu'.  with  arms 
white  as  the  houris,  with  airy  step  that  left  no  footprint 
n])on  the  ground,  through  more  than  three  hundnnl  suc- 
cessive years  they  were  ceaselessly  entei'ing  lieri'. 

1  )ui'iug  three  and  a  half  centuries  lliei-e  was  not  ;i  sul- 
tan, from  Mohammed  11  the  ("on(|ueror  to  Mahmoud  II 
the  Reformer,  for  whose  magnilicent  i)assing  this  portal 
lias  not  almost  daily  opened  wide.  Scjmetimes,  while  the 
Sultan  trembled  within,  the  Janissaries  have  tlnmdered  at 
its  br;i/.eii  panels  until  tlieii'  Moody  huugei"  was  ajtjx'ased 
by  the  corpses  of  the  noblest  in  the  state  cast  at  their  feet. 
Sometimes  the  monarch  showed  himself  their  master.  In 
Iboli,  when  a  sedition  was  at  its  height,  and  the  court 
was  packed  with  iiduriate  rebels,  ami  vociferous  shouts 
announeeil  his  deposition,  ^^ou^all  I  \'  ordered  the  gate 
thrown  open,  and  walked  calndy  and  alcme  towards  the 
mob.  The  raging  multitude  shraidv  in  terror  from  the 
irlance  of  that  yonuL^  man  of  t  went  \ -two.  lie  (uudled 
the  tuundt  hv  his  audacity,  ami  returned  uuhiudere(l.  ;i 
bloodless  <-(tn(|uei'or. 

Twice  in  the  ]»resent  century,  in  a  single  \c,ii.  the  doors 
were  uidoeked  for  the  ignonduious  exit  ot  a  dead  sultan. 
Ba'irackdar.  the  terrible  Pasha  of  Kustduds.  in  ISOS  hatl 
roused  the  whole  nation  ;ind  ]>ioilainie(l  the  i-estoration  <»1 
the  enlightened  Selim  III.  who  had  been  de|)osed  l>y  Mous- 
ta])ha  IV  twelve  months  before.  In  triumjih  he  ap- 
jiroaebed  the  still  «losed  I>al>-i-Seadet  and  demanded  his 
ma.ster,  who  in  the  icccsses  of  the  Seraglio  was  ignorant 
of  the  revolution  accomjdislicd  in  his  bciialf.      The  guards 
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inside  were  still  faithful  to  Moiistapha.  The  deposed  Sul- 
tan ordered  Selim  bowstrung ;  then  he  cast  the  remains 
through  the  door  with  the  message,  "  Give  the  Pasha  of 
Rustchuk  Selim,  whom  he  seeks  !  "  Ba'irackdar  in  agony 
threw  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  Sultan  and  kissed  his 
hands  and  feet,  sobbing  like  a  child.  The  kapoudan 
pasha  roused  him  from  his 
grief.  "  It  is  useless  to  weep 
like  a  woman,"  he  said ;  "  let 
us  save  Prince  Mahmoud  be- 
fore he,  too,  is  destroyed." 
Moustapha  was  seized,  but 
Mahmoud  could  nowhere  be 
found.  His  nurse  had  hidden 
him  under  a  pile  of  disused 
mats  and  carpets,  exacting 
the  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  not  come  out  till  she 
called  him.  For  a  long  time 
she  dared  not  reveal  his  hid- 
ing-place ;  but  at  last  she  was 
convinced  of  his  safety,  and 
shouted,  "  Come  forth,  my 
lion."  Mahmoud  emerged 
from  his  concealment  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  which  he  filled  grandly  for  thirty-one 
years. 

A  few  weeks  later  there  was  another  successful  revolu- 
tion, this  time  in  favor  of  Moustapha,  and  the  deposition 
of  ^lahmoud  was  announced.  Mahmoud  commanded  that 
Moustapha  should  be  put  to  death.  Again  the  gate  was 
opened,  and  again  an  imperial  corpse  was  borne  through 
it  to  victorious  rebels.     Then  Mahmoud  calmly  presented 


SuLTAX  Selim  III 
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himself  to  tlie  rage  of  the  insurgents.  He,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  was  the  sole  male  survivor  of  the  dynasty  of 
Osnian.  Were  he  slain,  their  reigning  family  would  be 
extinct.  They  kissed  the  ground  before  their  only  possi- 
ble padishah,  and  withdrew.  Thus  ended  the  last  tragedy 
the  gate  has  seen. 

One  passes  under  the  broad,  overhanging  arch,  and  the 
Seraglio  is  before  him.  No  scene  could  be  more  calm  and 
peaceful.  The  horrors  have  vanished  like  the  full-eyed 
beauties !  The  stranger  marvels,  in  the  innocent  tranquil- 
lity, if  this  be  the  very  spot  of  which  such  direful  tales  are 
told. 

High-wrought  fanev  imagines  that  all  the  achievements 
of  Eastern  art  are  gathered  here ;  but  one  looks  in  vain 
for  something  impressive  or  stately.  There  is  here  no 
Alhambra  or  Palace  of  Versailles  or  Kremlin.  The  Scrai 
of  Dolma  Baghtcheh  or  Beylerbey  is  more  bewildering 
and  entrancing  than  any  single  structure  which  the  Seraglio 
contains.  Here  there  w^as  never  any  single  great,  contin- 
uous, overshadowing  pile,  or  even  a  symmetric  grouping 
of  minor  buildings  around  some  greater  centre.  Ht-iv 
there  were  clustered  palaces,  pavilions,  mosques,  baths,  foun- 
tains, every  mushroom  fabric  of  architectural  fancy  spring- 
ing up  in  endless,  planless  variety,  each  regardless  of  all 
the  rest,  and  yet  all  somehow  combining  in  a  realization  of 
wonders.  The  inner  Seraglio  was  a  sea  of  ostentation  and 
rajirice,  into  which  flowed  like  water  the  booty  of  cam- 
pai.rrn.s,  the  tribute  of  vassal  kingdoms,  and  the  resources 
(;f  the  state,  all  swept  headlong  hither  by  the  hand  of 
absolute  power.  Gilded  pagodas,  bejewded  kiosks,  every 
materialized  conception  of  odalisks  and  sultanas  were 
tossed  like  bubldes  upon  the  surface  of  that  sea,  without 
thouglit    of    permanence   or  of    tlie    future.      Everything 
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seems  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Selim  II,  who,  surrounded 
by  his  musicians  and  dancing-girls,  exclaimed :  "  I  think 
only  of  the  pleasure  of  to-day.  What  shall  be  after  me 
does  not  cause  me  a  thought."  So  there  was  always  here 
ornamentation  the  most  profuse,  mosaic  and  inlaid  work 
the  most  minute,  faience  the  richest,  arabesques  the  most 


Arz  Odassi 


involved,  rare  and  costly  woods  with  dainty  chisellings, 
embroideries  that  seemed  like  dreams,  every  accessory  of 
minor  art  to  bedeck  the  small.  There  is  no  building  here 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ottomans.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  by  its  massiveness  and  monumental  grandeur 
will  vindicate  to  coming  ages  the  power  of  the  sultans. 

The  Arz  Odassi,  the  Chamber  of  Supplication,  or  the 
Throne  Room,  is   an    elegant   pavilion,  surrounded  by  a 
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colonnade.  It  is  situatrd  directly  opposite  the  Bal)-i- 
Seadet.  Tlie  Sultan  usi-d  to  sit  in  Oriental  fashion,  at 
the  farthest  corner  of  a  prodigiously  large  couch,  while  he 
received  the  honiaui:e  of  liis  otheers,  and   uranted  audience 


Tin      riii:r»\K 


to  foreign  envoys.  This  couch  had  eight  covei'ings,  of 
varying  degrees  of  magnilicence,  thougli  all  were  wrought 
with  gold  enihroidery  and  ])recious  stones.  At  each  recep- 
tion the  covering  was  chosen  .ucording  to  the  greatness  of 
the  country  represented,   or   the  favor  in  which   its  envoy 
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was  held.  In  this  room,  hi  1-325,  the  ainbassador  of  Fer- 
dmand,  Kino-  of  Bohemia  and  brother  of  Charles  V.  sued 
Sonleiman  I  for  peace,  and  the  ambassador  of  France  en- 
treated him  to  rescue  Francis  I,  then  a  prisoner  of  Charles  \ 
in  Spain.  Here,  in  1568,  Harebone,  ambassador  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  besouuht  Mourad  III  to  assist  the  Enolish 
against  the  gathering  armada  of  Philip  II. 

By  its  name  the  Treasure  House,  or  Hazneh,  suggests  a 
blinding  array  of  diamonds  of  Golconda,  and  of  all  price- 
less things  in  the  untold  opulence  of  the  East ;  but  in 
neither  quantity  nor  value  do  its  accumulated  treasures 
correspond  to  the  pictures  of  imagination.  I  have  visited 
the  Hazneh  many  times,  and  I  can  but  wonder  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  distino-uLshed  author,  Mr.  Stanlev  Lane- 
Poole,  who  exclaims,  "  Nothing  to  be  compared  to  its 
splendor  exists  in  any  European  capital."  Generations 
ago  such  a  comparison  would  have  been  just.  At  the 
death  of  Mourad  IV,  in  1640.  in  a  single  room  were 
counted  four  thousand  sacks,  each  containing  fifteen  thou- 
sand gold  ducats.  The  prodigious  sum  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  francs,  or  over  seventy  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  other  rooms  were  stored  with  jewels 
and  every  form  of  wealth  in  like  almost  inconceivable, 
almost  incredible  proportion.  No  wonder  that  the  seal  of 
the  Sultan  l^ore  the  humble,  haughty  words,  '^  The  aid  of 
God  has  l^een  with  his  servant  Mourad."  Xo  wonder  that 
Baron  Tavernier,  who  saw  it  all  in  its  dazzling  affluence 
two  hundred  and  hfty  years  ago,  compared  the  Treasure 
House  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  the  vastest  rivers 
flowed,  and  from  which  none  departed. 

Here,  however,  the  thing  that  has  been  is  not  the  thing 
that  is.  One  still  beholds  quantities  of  precious  stones, 
elaborate  harness  mounted  in   oolf].  saddle-cloths  wroug;ht 
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witli  ])e;irls.  iiiai'vclloiislv  t'.oliioiicd  clocks,  splendid  porce- 
lains, u'old  and  silver  chased  arms  and  armor,  cups  en- 
crusted with  diamonds,  and  a  maze  of  ol)jects  of  rare  and 
perfect  make  to  gratify  every  wildly  extravagant  whim. 
Yet,  when  all  is  seen,  the  impression  left  behind  is  one  of 
blurred  confusion  and  disap[)ointment,  rather  than  of 
admiration   and   surprise. 


Till.     I'l  i:<I\N'    'rilKuM. 


Four  main  I'ooms  o])en  upon  <tiie  another.  The  most 
reniarkaV)le  possession  of  the  hrst  is  a  Persian  throne  of 
])eaten  gold,  into  which  haiidfnls  of  i-u])ies.  emeralds,  and 
])earls  liave  been  wrought  in  mosaic  Tin's  trophy  ot 
r)ttoman  valor  was  captured  in  JO  J  I  by  Selim  1  from 
Ismail,  the  Shah  of  Persia.  On  a  shelf  close  ))y  is  an 
emerald  which    the  Ottomans  boast   is   tin-   largest   in    the 


world.  It  is  this  wiiidi.  in  liis  latest  romaiUT,  General 
Wallace  |)i('tures  the  Prince  ol  India  l»ringing  from  the 
grave  ot  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  on  win  mi  Solomon  had 
bestowed  it,  and  laying  at  the  feet  of  the  last  ('onstan- 
tine,  ill  etVectual  ransom  tor  the  lost  (lanu;liter  of  his  soul, 
iiis  (iiil  liahar.  The  gallery  eontains  a  throne  of  Aeh- 
niet  I.  Much  of  the  armor  eontained  in  the  gallerv  has 
been  worn  by  heroic  sultans  on  the  Held  of  battk;. 

A  large  glass  case  in  the  second  room  contains  many 
rare  mAd  coins,  and  is  siirmouiite(l  hv  a  iiilt  coi)V  ot  Tra- 
jan's  Coliiimi.  The  portraits  of  twenty-eight  successive 
sultans  are  grouped  on  the  wall  in  a  single  frame.  In 
the  gallery,  in  glass  cases  on  wooden  frames,  are  arranged 
in  chronologic  order  the  gala  robes  of  each  sultan  Iroin 
Mohamme(l  II  to  Mahnioiid  II.  The  fez  and  Cossack 
costume  of  the  latter  contrasts  strangely  with  the  (lowing, 
graceful  attire  of  his  predecessors.  The  turbans,  adorned 
by  the  heron's  feather,  are  such  as  each  sultan  deviserl 
for  himself  and  wore  during  life:  the  daggers  are  the  very 
same  they  woi-e  at  their  sides.  The  jewelled  clasps  of  Sul- 
tans Ibrahim  and  Souleiinan  II.  and  the  emerald  hilt  of 
Selim    I,  are   the   most  remarkable. 

The  third  room  possesses  numerous  objects  of  minor 
interest,  .\dditioiial  t reasnres  are  kept  in  a  t'ourth  cham- 
ber, still  callcfl  the  Chamber  of  Ivon>teiu.  in  memory  of 
that  thrifty  (Jrand  Vi/ir  of  Sitnleinian    I. 

Since  KiSO  the  Ilaziieh  may  be  opened  only  by  the 
llaznch  Kia\a.  always  a  i-nnnch.  .•second  in  rank  to  the 
Kizlar  Aghassi,  the  chief  of  the  bla<k  eunuchs.  Kach 
day  h(!  must  visit  it  for  inspection,  and  on  dej)arture  must 
seal  the  outer  door  with  a  signet  which  bears  the  device, 
"  Submi.ssion  to  the  Creator."  Whenexcr  he  dies,  or  is 
depo.sed    fi-oui    (»t1ice.  a   careful   enuuieiatiou.  often   lasting 
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several  montlis,    must   lie    made   of   tlu'    contents   of   tlio 
Treasure  House. 

The  Library  is  contained  in  a  small  kiosk  hnilt  hy 
Moustai)lia  111.  It  consists  of  a  single  cruciioi-m  room. 
Over  the  covered  i)orch  are  the  words,  •'  Enter  in  peace." 
Opposite  the  entrance  one  is  confronted  with  the  iusciip- 
tion,  most  ap})ropriate  to  every  student  and  every  a^'-e, 
"  Study  with  diligence,  my  beloved,  and  say,  '  0  Lord, 
increase  my  knowledge.' "  On  each  side  are  the  alcoves 
where  the  books  are  placed.  The  Lil)rary  comprises  about 
five  thousand  manuscripts,  mainly  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish.  The  greater  part  were  collected  by  Mahmoud  1, 
Osman  HI,  and  Moustapha  IIL  They  emljrace  all  depart- 
ments, being  the  most  diversified  Ottoman  collection  in 
the  capital.  Some  are  magnificently  illustrated.  The 
older  lil)rary  of  the  sultans  was  destroyed  by  fire  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  Excellency  Ilanidi  Bey,  director  of  llic  Inii>eriai 
Museum,  informs  me  that  during  certahi  excavations  near 
tli<'  Library  in  1^48,  the  enornnMis  lid  of  a  sarcophagus 
was  di.scovered,  around  which  the  roots  of  a  still  standinir 
])lane-tree  had  so  wound  that  its  removal  would  require  the 
cutting  of  the  roots  and  ])robably  kill  th(>  tree.  Conse- 
quently the  lid  was  carefully  covered  ovei-,  and  an  in- 
scri])tion  stating  the  fact  was  placed  near  by.  So  centu- 
ries hence,  when  the  now  stately  plane-tree  yields  to  natural 
decay,  the  archeological  treasure,  at  ])re.seiit  held  in  its 
tenacious  keeping,  will  be  given  l)ack  to  the  world. 

The  most  elegant  building  in  the  Seraglio  is  the  Kiosk 
of  Mourad  IV,  or  of  Bagdad.  W'lien  the  Sultan  ea])tured 
that  city  from  tin;  Persians  in  lOoS,  he  saw  there  a  kiosk 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  existence. 
On  liis  return,  he  endeavore(l   to  erect   its  exact  cop}'.      It 
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cliarms  by  exquisite  unity  of  design,  by  perfect  blending  of 
what  is  choicest  in  Persian  and  Ottoman  architecture,  by 
combination  of  colors  and  unique  decoration.  Here  is  pre- 
served the  private  library  of  the  sultans.  Here,  too,  were 
formerly  kept  the  seventeen  famous  codices  captured  from 
the  librar}^  of  King  Mathias  Corvinus  at  Buda  in  1526, 


The  Kiosk  ov  Bagpad 


and  presented  in  1877,  by  the  present  Sultan,  to  the  Hun- 
garians, the  kinsmen  in  blood  of  the  Ottomans,  and  their 
devoted  political  allies. 

It  is  commonly  believed  in  Europe,  and  even  among  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  that  somewhere  in  the  Seraglio, 
and  most  likel}^  in  the  libraries  or  the  Treasure  House,  are 
concealed  many  ancient  and  mediaeval  manuscripts  and 
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( 'liii>li;ni  rrlics.  aihl  works  n|'  lix  zaiit  iiir  art .      It   is  tli()U_u,lit. 
that  ill  till'  lapM'  of  time  tlioc  (tlyjccis  lia\i'  hccu  forgotten. 

Kvt'i-y  Giwk  priest  at  the  caiiital  l<.ii(t\vs  the  storv  of 
the  old  eliest  in  the  Treasure  llniisc.  in  which  in  iCtSII  was 
found  a  hox  eonlaininu' a  st  ill  siualh-r  hox  of  solid  u'(»ld. 
in  the  latter  was  a  skeleton  hand,  cm  which  was  ^^rit1cll. 
'•The  hand  which  ha]iti/A'(l  Jesus,"  and  on  the  thumh, 
'•  The  Lainh  of  ( ioil."  L  iidoiil)te(lly  this  was  the  ndie 
reverenced  hy  the  Uy/.antines  as  the  hand  of  .John  the 
Baj>tist,  the  very  same  that  was  once  religiously  kipt  iu 
the  Monastery  of  Saint  .lolin  the  J''oi cnnnici  at  the 
Tetrion,  on  the  Ooldeii  Horn,  and  the  outer  casket  <jf 
whii-li  was  engraved  hy  the  ail  and  deNotion  of  Anna 
Koiiineiui.  Yet  two  hundred  years  after  the  sack  of  the 
city  it  was  thus  foiunl  in  the  Seraglio.  Soulennan  II 
gave  it  as  a  most  precious  gift  to  the  Kinghts  of  Malta. 
In  ITI^T  their  order  was  abolished,  when  the  hand  was 
sent  to  the  Czar  Paul,  their  tutelary  deh'iider.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  e.^teemed  possessions  of  a  (hureli  at  Saint 
I'etershurg. 

\\  heiiever  this  tale  is  told  among  the  eonmion  people, 
imagination  is  whetted  at  the  thought  of  innuiucrahle 
other  \alued  and  unknown  ohjects  waiting  to  he  re\t'ale(l 
in  the  Si-raulio.  Hut  the  disco\c)y  of  the  golden  hox 
took  ])laee  during  the  lirst  c.n-eiul  inspection  e\(  r  made  oj 
th*'  contents  of  the  Treasure  House.  Like  caieful  e.xaiui- 
nati(»n  has  heen  rejieated  many  times.  I'rohahly  no  maii- 
nseript — ^Jreek.  Latin,  Ilehrew — has  eluded  the  diligent 
in\  est  igat  ion  of  hireign  scholars.  wImmu  the  Ottoman 
government  has  pei-mitted  more  than  oik  e  to  make 
r< 'sen  relies. 

The  Kiosk  of  Sultau  Medjid  is  heautiful  iu  itself,  and 
surpassingly  hejnitiful  in  its  situation.      There  the  stranger 
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becomes  a  guest.  As  lir  si})s  cuH'ce  of  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  tastes  conserve  of  roses,  and  feasts  his  soul  with  the 
entrancing  view  upon  the  sea  and  strait  and  distant  liills, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment  he  half  forgets  his  dis- 
appointment that,  except  the  Throne  Room,  Treasure 
House,  Lihrary.  Kiosk  of  Bagdad,  and  this  etlu'real  jkin  il- 
ion,  all  the  edifices  of  tlie  inner  tSeraglio  are  closctl  to  his 
feet  and  eyes. 

The  Kafess,  or  Cage,  which  it  is  forhidden  to  approach, 
is  a  two-storied  l)uilding,  without  windows  in  the  lower 
story.  It  is  said  tu  comprise  twelve  magnificent  apart- 
ments, all  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  and  all  furnished 
in  the  extreme  of  luxury.  Yet  there  is  no  loathsome  dun- 
geon on  earth  more  justly  dreaded,  and  of  which  more 
hideous  horrors  can  l)e  told. 

Its  erection  indicates  an  advancing  Inimane  sentiment. 
Yet  it  served  a  })urpose  hardly  less  inhuman  than  the  \yay- 
barous  custom  it  was  designed  to  supersede.  Till  the 
time  of  Achmet  1  in  liiO.J.  it  was  customary,  on  accession 
of  a  sultan,  to  ])ut  to  death  the  other  surviving  male 
memljers  of  the  reigning  family.  The  (jstensible  ol)ject 
was  to  prcA'cnt  ])ossihle  revolutions  and  civil  war.  The 
])ractice  was  justified  l»y  the  text  from  the  Koran,  "Rebel- 
lion is  worse  than  executions,"  ingeniously  perverted  from 
its  original  sense,  just  as  rhri>lian  fanatics  have  defended 
the  most  fiendish  acts  by  im|)ious  exegesis  of  ])assages 
frfun  the  Bible.  Under  the  milder  sway  of  Sultan  Achmet, 
it  was  determined  that  his  brother  Moustapha  should  not 
be  slain,  bnt  should  be  .^hut  nji  in  sti-ictest  seclusion  in 
this  Kafess.  The  sul)sef|uent  Ottoman  ]>rinces  were  thus 
confined.  Not  a  whisper  was  jtermitted  U)  reach  the 
inmates  from  the  outer  world.  Nor  was  there  any  hour 
perfect  j^eace ;  for  a  violent  death  was  always  threatening, 
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and  each  clay's  tranquillity  was  overshadowed  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  morrow.  Attended  only  by  eunuchs,  who 
were  also  mutes,  and  by  odalisks,  Avhose  mability  to  be- 
come mothers  was  certified  by  the  court  physicians,  no 
prince  could  tell  wlietlior  he  was 

"to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne; 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  Fates  alone." 

The  larger  number  led  a  torpid,  vegetable  existence,  until 
the}'  ceased  to  be.  Their  life  was  hardly  animal,  for  they 
could  not  set  foot  upon  the  ground,  or  stand  in  the  full 
light  of  day. 

A  few  successively  emerged  to  become  sultans  and 
caliphs.  Such  incarceration  told  its  tale  in  a  death-like 
pallor  of  the  face,  as  on  Edmond  Dantes  in  the  Chateau 
dTf,  and  sometimes  in  an  ignorance  of  the  world  and  a 
sluggishness  of  the  mind  that  was  almost  idiocy.  Osman 
III  was  a  prisoner  there  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
Achmet  II  only  seven  years  less.  Soule'iman  II  devoted 
thirty-nine  years  of  confinement  to  copying  the  Koran 
and  to  pi'ayer.  Through  his  brief  after-reign  of  thirt;\^ 
three  months  he  was  regarded  as  a  saint.  Selim  III 
dreamed  his  fifteen  years  away  in  aspiraticjn  \o  rule  wor- 
thily and  to  regenerate  the  nation,  if  his  time  should  ever 
come.  Twenty-six  years  in  the  Kafess  left  Mahmoud  I 
generous  and  brave,  and  his  later  reign  of  almost  equal 
length  was  a  golden  era  in  Ottoman  history. 

Osman  II,  in  1622,  was  the  last  sultan  put  to  death 
on  deposition.  Instead,  each  overthrown  monarch  walked 
the  melancholy  path  which  ended  here.  Moustapha  I, 
Ibrahim,  Moustapha  II,  Achmet  II.  Selim  III,  Moustapha 
lY,   through  youth    and    early   manhood    trembled    here, 
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thru  wt'iit  lortli  to  tilt'  thiDiif,  were  ill  tiii'ii  >lt'p.js('(l,  and 
came  liark  to  liiiuei-  a  lew  davs  or  months  or  years,  and 
tlicn  to  (lie.  Sa\r  Motistajtlui  1,  none  Avas  recalled  to 
])o\ver;  he  only  lor  lifteen  montlis.  A  third  time  the 
heavy  door  ot"  the  Kafess  closed  upon  him,  and  shortly 
afterwards   he  was   bowstrung. 

None  otlier  summed  np  more  of  indifference,  hope,  and 
agony  in  sojourn  within  its  walls  than  did  Ihrahim.     Shut 

II }i  a.  child  two  years 
old,  he  survived  the 
reigns  of  Moustapha  I, 
Osman  II,  and  Mourad 
IV.  Tlien  Mourad 
dieih  and  tlie  attend- 
ants of  tlie  Seraglio 
rushed  tumultuously 
hither  to  announce  to 
Iliraliim  his  accession. 
Teri'ihed  and  incredu- 
lous, ihi-ahiui  and  his 
odalisks  harred  the 
door,  and  piled  furni- 
ture aL^'iinst  it  to  keep 
thrill  out.  Soldiei'S 
were  obliged  to  break 
thrr)Ugli  by  force.  In 
their  ])rotestations  of 
loyalty,  Ibrahim  >aw  oiily  dii]»li(ity.  and  believed  they 
sijuglit  a  j)retext  for  his  death.  lie  swoi'c  he  loved 
his  brother  better  than  him.self,  and  that  his  solitude 
and  Ids  birds,  cnged  just  as  he  was,  were  dearer  than 
all  the  tiirones  of  the  universe.  Not  till  the  corpse  of 
Mourad  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  gave  convincing 
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proof  by  its  awful  presence,  did  he  consent  to  abandon  his 
asyhini.  Then  he  yelled,  "  The  Empire  is  at  last  deliv- 
ered from  its  butcher,"  and  gave  orders  for  the  dead  Sul- 
tan's funeral.  A  nine  years'  ignoble  reign  succeeded. 
Weaving  rmgs  and  jewels  into  his  scanty  beard,  throwing 
gold  coins  to  the  fishes  in  the  ponds,  and  seeking  women 
for  his  harem  whose  chief  beauty  was  excessive  corpu- 
lence, were  his  more  serious  occupations.  The  indignant 
nation  rose  and  hurled  him  back  to  the  Kafess.  Hourly 
he  dreamed  of  restoration.  Again  the  silence  was  broken. 
Prisoner  and  odalisks  hailed  the  _  coming  footsteps  with 
exultation.  The  guests  were  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  the 
Grand  Vizir,  and  with  them  came  the  executioner  and  the 
bowstring. 

The  last  inmate  was  Mahmoud  II.  "When  he  went 
forth  to  reign  early  in  the  present  century,  the  Kafess 
was  relegated  to  the  things  of  the  past. 

The  Hirka'i  Sherif  Odassi,  the  Chamber  of  the  Holy 
JMantle,  is  devoted  to  the  relics  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  an 
apartment  about  forty  feet  square,  elaborately  adorned. 
None  may  enter  except  the  Sultan  and  a  few  officials  of 
the  highest  rank. 

During  his  lifetime  the  Prophet  disclaimed  all  homage 
for  himself  except  such  as  was  paid  to  his  exalted  mis- 
sion, and  hence  might  contribute  to  its  success.  In  his 
sublime  humility,  he  declared  that  he  was  only  like  other 
men.  Still  it  is  not  strange  that  his  followers,  in  their 
reverence  for  the- Apostle,  have  forgotten  that  of  all  icon- 
oclasts he  was  the  greatest.  They  cherish  with  almost 
idolatrous  veneration  the  few  relics  associated  with  the 
rise  of  Islam. 

Of  these  there  are  seven.  One  is  a  tooth,  struck  from 
his  mouth  at  the  battle  of  Ohud,  and  preserved  in  the 
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tiirbeh  of  Muhamnied  II.  Another  is  a  mantle,  guarded 
in  the  Mosque  of  Ilirkai  Shrrif.  The  other  live  are  kept 
in  this  chamber. 

The  first  is  the  Sandjak  Slierif,  or  Sacred  Standard. 
According  to  one  tradition  it  was  the  tent-curtain  of 
Ayesha,  tlie   Prophet's  favorite   wife.     According  to   an- 
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otlior,  it  was  the  turban  of  Uoiircidcli  Slicslimeh,  an  earlv 
di.sciple  of  the  Pro])liet.  I)iirinLr  a  desperate  battle  \w 
unwound  it  from  liis  liead  ami  fastened  it  as  a  flag  ujion 
Ids  lance.  It  was  carefully  ])reserved  by  the  Oinmiade 
and  Aba.sside  Caliphs,  and  finally  acquired  by  the  Sidtaii 
of  Egypt.  On  the  conquest  of  Cairo,  in  1;')17,  Selim  1 
removed   it  to  Damascus,  and   it    was  annually  carried  in 
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the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  Mouracl  III  brought  it  to  Gal- 
Hpoli  in  1595,  and  Mohammed  III  to  Constantinople  two 
years  later.  Its  presence  on  battlefields  and  in  times  of 
national,  crisis  has  often  inflamed  Mussulman  ardor  to  the 
highest  pitch.  In  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet  it  wrought 
the  citizens  to  frenzy  in  their  determination  to  destroy  the 
Janissaries.  When  the  great  host  of  Kara  Moustapha, 
the  Grand  Vizir,  was  crushed  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683  by  the  Polish  hero,  John  Sobieski,  it  was  the  only 
flag  out  of  many  hundreds  which  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  One  resembling  it  was  taken,  and 
hence  the  proud  but  empty  boast  of  the  Christians  that 
they  had  captured  the  flag  of  Islam.  Through  fear  of  its 
falling  in  tatters  on  account  of  age,  it  has  never  been 
unfolded  by  the  Ottomans  except  in  1596.  Nevertheless, 
"  to  unfurl  the  Sacred  Standard  "  has  become  the  synonym 
of  a  holy  or  religious  war. 

This  flag  is  stated  by  the  Mussulmans  to  be  of  wool, 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  of  the  sacred  color  green. 
On  it  is  no  inscription  or  device.  It  is  kept  in  a  rose- 
wood box,  which  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  tor- 
toise-shell, and  precious  stones.  Around  it  is  wrapped 
a  similar  standard  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  in  forty  coverings  of  rich  cloths,  the  inner- 
most of  green  silk,  worked  in  reverent  inscriptions  in 
gold. 

The  second  relic  is  the  Hirka'i  Sherif,  a  black  mantle  of 
camel's  hair.  This  the  Prophet  took  from  his  shoulders 
to  throw  around  Kiab  Ibni  Shehir,  in  enthusiasm  at  a 
poem  wherein  the  latter  set  forth  the  infinite  majesty  of 
the  Creator  and  the  mission  of  his  Envoy.  Through  the 
hands  of  the  Caliph  Moaviah,  the  Ommiade  and  Abasside 
Caliphs,  and  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  it  passed  to  Selim  I. 
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()iicc.  when  ;i  h.iltlc  \\  as  aliiK  tsl  Ins!  in  1 1  iiiiuarx .  Mohaiu- 
nit'd  III   |iiit   it  on  and  i^aincd  tlic  xicloiA. 

Amnially.  on  the  liltcciil  li  of  IJama/an,  the  Sultan,  sur- 
ronndrd  l)y  his  ministers,  conies  in  solemn  state  from  his 
])alaee  on  the  B()s|)h()rus  to  ]y,\y  lioma,u:e  to  this  mantle. 
lie  and  his  escort  reverently  ki^s  its  hem.  After  each 
ki.ss  the  lirst  chamheilain.  in  order  that  no  im])nrity  may 
eling  to  it  from  the  contact  of  hnman  li|>s.  linhtly  tonehes 
it  with  an  emhroidered  handkeiThief.  which  he  iriM's  to 
tin'  devotee.  When  all  ha\e  reiidere(l  their  homau:e,  the 
Sheik-iil-Islam  carefully  wipes  the  mantle  with  pure  water 
from  a  golden  dish.  Then  it  is  <;n-efully  dried,  and 
returned  to  it.s  case.  l^\eii  the  water  em])loved  in  its  jinri- 
fication  is  reL!:arded  with  \"eneration.  '"That  of  the  -Jordan 
i'annot  he  more  esteenieil  hy  ( 'hristians.'"  It  is  scrnpn- 
lously  drop})ed  into  tiny  \  ials,  which  are  sent  to  (he 
chief  diu'nitaries  of  the  faith.  \]\  them  it  is  doled  out. 
dro})  hy  drop,  mixtMJ  with  other  water,  and  di'unk  at  the 
termination  of  eaeh  days  fast  in  Rama/an. 

The  third  relic  is  the  Prophet's  heard.  This,  after  his 
death,  was  sha\"en  troni  his  chin  hy  hi-  favoi'ite  harher, 
Selman.  in  the  presence  of  .Vhoidiekir.  Ali.  and  his  chief 
disciples.  It  is  stated  hy  an  ()1loman  Lirandee  that  '-tlM" 
heard  is  ahont  three  inches  lonu',  of  liulil  hrowii  color, 
witiiout    u:ray   hairs." 

The  fourth  relic  is  one  of  the  teeth  which  the  Prophet 
lost  at  th.'  hattle  of  Ohnd. 

The  littll  relic  i>  ;i  lime>tonr  inipres>io|l  of  the  Proj>het'.«< 
foot.  >llppo>ed  to  lia\'e  heeil  Uiaile  when  he  mounted  the 
stiM'd  .\1  Poi'ak.  or  wlii-n  he  lifted  a  lica\\'  stone  to  hnild 
into  the  Kaaha.  The  somewhat  sinnlar  imprint  in  the 
Mo.srjue  of  Kyoid)  is  retranled  with  less  confidence  in  its 
genuineness. 
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Tlio  last  tliive  ivlies,  placed  in  glasses  hernietically 
scaled,  and  adorned  with  jewels  and  filigree  work  in 
gold,  are  kept  in  an  altar  or  shrine  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Aliovc  them  hang  silver  lamps,  wliidi  an-  always 
lighted  at  sunset.  The  ciunnher  also  contains  a  manu- 
script Koran  e(»}>ied  hv  the  Cali})h  Osman  ;  another  copied 
hy  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  the  silver  key  of  the  great  sanc- 
tuary at  Mecca.  All  are  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  of 
the  Idack  eunuchs. 

Farther  to  the  northwest  are  the  apartments,  unde- 
scribed,  unvisited,  Imt  to  which  warm  imagination  turns 
more  than  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
magic  of  mystery  magnifies  the  charms  of  this  retreat. 
One  Would  i-cck  hut  little  though  all  the  doors  were 
locked  and  all  the  other  buildings  closeil,  if  his  eyes  might 
revel  in  those  luxurious  haunts  of  odalisks  and  sultanas, 
the  inviolable  home  of  the  liarem,  '•  the  serai's  impenc^ 
tralilc  bower."'  Tluy  entered  the  Ilab-i-Se.idet,  —  those 
women  of  unearthly  Ijeauty  and  languor  and  grace, 
those  ran'st  of  human  flowers,  —  they  crossed  tlie  coupt. 
they  passed  within  that  blank  and  mockhig  wall,  their 
shadows  flitted  from  room  to  room,  and  yet  on  earth  none 
of  them  is  even  a  shadow  now. 

''Beauty  and  anmiivli  walkinj^  liaml  in  liaiid 
'I'lif  ilow  iiuanl  >liijM'  t'l  ilcatli." 

X(»r  were  they  all  weak  and  willowy,  fleshly  creatures 
of  statuesque  peifection.  tinioi-ous  jilaytliings  to  s]»eed 
lightly  the  dalliance  of  an  imperial  hour.  (lathered 
together  like  the  many  maidens  in  Shushan  the  Palace, 
more  than  one  was  as  grand  and  haughty  as  Vasliti,  and 
as  devout  ami  lieroie  as  Esthei-.  r»y  a  strange  jtaradox  of 
human  nature,  here,  where  wifehood  was  little  esteemed, 
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iHothcrliood  was  limion-d  as  it  has  licni  in  no  otlirr  land 
and  n|)iin  ni»  ntluT  iIudhc. 

OiiL*  imperious  liLiiirt'  licads  tlicni  all.  —  the  consort  ol 
Soule'inian  tiie  Magniticent,  the  mother  of  the  lirst  sultan 
horn  in  the  Seraiilio,  the  Eastern  prototype  of  Catherine 
{\i-  Mcdit'is.  tliouuh  moi'c  astute  and  nohlci',  with  many  a 
dark  sin  on  her  soul,  hut  with  no  atrocity  like  St.  Barthol- 
omew's,—  the  peerless  Roxelana. 

But  the  u(>lden  cage  is  em}»ty.  Its  hii'ds  of  paradise  oi' 
of  prey,  with  I)rilliant  plumage,  are  all  gone  I 

Baron  Tavernier,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
wrote  a  book  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  ])ages  to 
describe  the  buildings  and  customs  of  the  Seraglio.  He 
begins  his  chapter  upon  the  harem,  "I  devote  a  chap- 
ter to  the  quarter  of  the  women,  only  U)  entertain  the 
readi'r  with  the  impossibility  there  is  of  kncnving  anything 
about  it,"  and  ends  with  the  conclusion,  "  Unless  I  wish  to 
make  a  romance,  it  is  ditHcult  to  even  talk  about  it."' 

At  least  one  may  see  the  threshold,  ])erhaps  with  the 
double  outer  doors  swung  open  umlci-  tlieii-  lounded  arch. 
As  sentinel  from  old-time  habit,  custixlian  of  memories  but 
no  longer  of  a  living  charge,  a  sable,  migainly  being  of 
neutral  sex  is  always  sitting  at  its  side.  The  am})le  robes, 
which  in  jiai't  concealed  the  deformity  of  his  predecessors, 
have  given  way  to  a  Murope.in  gaib.  which  rcndi  is  the  hid- 
eousne.ss  of  tin-  modern  eunuch  more  intense.  Nor  is  his 
presence  \\\v  oidy  warning  that  no  man  save  the  master 
can  enter  here.  ()\er  the  broad  portal  gleams  the  Arabic 
in.Hcri|»tion  iA  pmliibit inn.  ■"Oh.  ve  who  have  believed. 
enter  not  the  i'lophet  >  donrs  except  he  gives  you  pei- 
missioii." 
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,K  knows  little  of  Stainbuiil  wliu  has 
never  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Seraskier.  on  tlie  third 
liill.  From  that  ])oint,  the  loftiest, 
attainable  in  the  trian,irnlar  enclosure 
_  of    the    mediajval    walls,    the    whole 

broad  expanse  of  the  seven-liilled  city 
spreads  out  at  his  feet.  The  view  from  the  Tower  of 
Galata  is  lovelier  and  more  varied;  but  this  affords  laru'cr 
and  more  definite  information,  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  Staml)oul,  despite  all  its  modern  transf(jrmation8,  is 
an  Oriental,  Ottoman,  Mussulman  metropolis.  Tlie  mass 
of  verdure,  hardly  suspected,  as  one  threads  the  narrow 
hi,Ldi-walled  streets  below,  almost  hides  the  nndtitudinous 
homes  of  many  thousands  of  men.  No  other  metro]»olis 
of  Europe  present**  such  a  spectacle  of  forest  and  Lrardeii. 
Even  Paris,  with  all  its  unequalled  wealth  of  trees  and 
venhmt  parks  and  s(|uares,  when  beheld  from  the  spiri's 
of  X(»tn'  Dame  (.r  thi*  hei.Lrht  of  the  EiiTel  Tower,  is  an 
a<:Ldomeration   of  loofs. 

From  the  Sera.skier's  Towei-  the  ])rinci]»al  mos(|ues 
ind<'ed  are  always  ])rominent.  Oradually,  as  one  looks 
forth  into  the  mist  of  Lrreen.  other  edifices  take  form  and 
appear.  From  the  mazy  whole  are  disentangled  isolate(l 
buildin.irs,    with    numerous    domes   of    brick,    each    dome 
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thickl}^    set    with    glittering,    protruding,    hemispherical 
plates  of  glass.     Tliese  are  the  famous  Eastern  Baths.     So 


are  distinguished  here 
ings,  sombre  or  black, 
stories  high,  appearing 
less,  and  enclosing 
courts.  Those  are  the 
khans.  Most  evident 
there  enter  upon  the 
tinuous  roofs,  whose 
dies  their  breadth  to 
the  east,  at  the  foot 
intersect  and  touch 
g;le,  and  hano;  out  on 
connected,  sundered 
Eastern  bazars,  most 
fancy  with  the  over- 
chandise  of  the  Orient 


^  ^Tyfc 
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and  there  other  build- 
vast  rectangles  several 
prison-like  and  cheer- 
enormous  unroofed 
no  less  famous  Eastern 
and  most  striking  of  all, 
view  long  lines  of  con- 
excessive  length  dwin- 
narrowness.  Towards 
of  the  tower,  such  lines 
one  another  at  every  an- 
the  extremity  like  dis- 
threads.  Those  are  the 
famous  of  all,  piled  by 
flowing,  priceless  mer- 
and  the  South,  voiceful 


The  Tower  of  the  Seraskiek 


with  suggestions  of  the  caravan  and  desert,  fragrant 
with  odors  from  Arabia  and  India,  from  whose  exhaust- 
less  splendors  palaces  of  Aladdin  may  be  fitly  decked, 
where  battles  of   barter  are  waged,  and  where  Western 
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fniijality    aiitici|);it(.'s    pun-liasiiig    tlic    most     Iti/arre    and 
rarest    tliiii_us   on   earth   for  a    soiii:. 

The  i)aths,  the  kliaiis.  tlie  lia/ai"s.  —  to  many  an  Oecideii- 
tal  tliese  tliree.  with  |icilia|)s  a  ,ulimi»e  of  a  iiios(|Ue  and 
jH)ssihly  a  hint  of  the  lSera*;iio.  constitute  Stamhoiil. 

The  ])nl)lie  hatlis  nunduT  ahout  one  limuh-ed  and  fifty. 
The  general  apin-aranee  and  internal  airangements  uf 
them  all  are  nearl}'  the  same.  None  make  mneh  pretence 
to   outward    >ho\v.       Tiieir    di>j)(i>itiou    within    is    almost 

identical  with  that 
of  a  Ivoman  hath. 
though  in  size  and 
liixui-y  they  ai'c  in- 
ferior. \'itrnvius, 
in  tlic  lirst  century 
a  I  Id'  Christ,  wi'ote 
a  descrijition  of  a 
hath  at  IJomc.w  liich 
wouhl  alnuisl  per- 
fectly apply  to  one 
to-day  at  (.'onstan- 
tinojilc.  'I'lic  iJath  nf  M;dnn<iud  Pasha,  near  the  (Irand 
Bazar,  and  that  of  Ihi-aliiui  I*,i^ha.  not  far  from  the 
^^)sfple  of  M(jhammed  li.  each  (-rectcil  l»y  an  amititions, 
])hilanthrf)]Mc.  hut  ill-starred  (Iraml  \  i/ir.  are  the  hest 
examjdes. 

While  tlie  klians  are  iinis.  atfording  tlie  simplest  eiiter- 
taimnent,  they  are  alxt  monument-  of  pii\ate  oi-  puhlic 
philaiithi'opy.  'i'o  found  a  khan  is  esteeme<|  a  work  as 
meritorious  as  io  huild  a  musfpie.  ()fteii  owv  the  one 
great  gate,  Avhich  alTonis  the  only  entrance,  one  sees  the 
words,  ••Just  and  honest  merchants  are  chief  in  the  ranks 
of  those   souls    which    are   iijn-trious   lor    pi'''y-  '      Another 
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device  of  welcome  and  encouragement  almost  as  frequent 
reads,  "  Labor  and  industry  are  the  best  defence  against 
poverty."  The  rooms  all  open  upon  inner  galleries,  which 
surround  the  court.  The  guest  comes  in  Eastern  fashion, 
provided  with  liis  bed.  The  khan  for  a  pittance  furnishes 
a  chamber  and  water. 

These  establishments  in  Galata,  as  also  many  in  Stam- 
boul,  have  lost  much  or  all  of  their  original  character,  — 
given  over  to  offices  of  bankers  and  merchants,  to  print- 
ing-houses and  every  sort  of  magazine.  Of  those  least 
affected  by  innovation  or  time,  Valideh  Khan  is  the  chief 
and  most  typical.  It  was  erected  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  Valideh  Sultana  Machpe'iker,  the 
wife  of  Achmet  I.  The  income  is  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  Mosque  of  the  Valideh  at  Balouk  Bazar,  which  the 
same  noble-hearted  woman  began,  l)ut  which  her  victorious 
rival  Tarkhann  Sultana  completed. 

It  is  a  fortress  rather  than  an  inn,  three  stories  high, 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  impregnable  to 
ordinary  attack,  and  deemed  indestructible  by  fire.  Com- 
modities of  every  sort  from  Persia  and  Turkestan  cumber 
the  court.  Gradually  it  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
Persian  colony.  There,  annually,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  of  Moharrem,  they,  as  ardent  Shi'ites,  or  adherents 
of  the  martyred  Caliph  Ali,  celebrate  wild,  bloody  rites, 
commemorative  of  the  disasters  of  his  house. 

Yet  even  this  stolid  khan  Western  customs  have 
touched  with  their  finger.  Recently,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  its  inmates  subscribed  to  have  water-pipes  car- 
ried through  the  building  to  the  different  rooms,  that 
they  might  no  longer  be  forced  to  descend  for  water  to 
the  fountain,  but  might  always  have  it  at  hand,  '^  as  in 
America." 
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Yoni  Khan,  in  the  same  street,  is  the  largest  in  tlie 
city.  It  is  Well  >iii»j>liril  with  water  and  with  lire-proi)!" 
niaijazines. 

Vizir  Khan,  near  the  Mosfjuo  Nouri  Osinanich.  was 
j)r()hal)ly  erected  in  the  hl'tccnth  century.  For  inanx 
years  it  was  tlie  residence  of  the  Austrian  internnncio. 
wiience  its  cunnnon  name  of  Eltclii  Khan,  tlie  Khan  of  the 
Anihassador.  It  is  a  ranihlinu;  pile,  so  larfje  that  lionsos 
are  hnilt  in>ide,  and  is  now  mainly  oceu]iie(|  hy  artisans. 
The  blocked-np  windows  in  one  of  its  rooms  have  a  story. 
It  was  rej)orted  to  the  (Irand  Vizir  that  from  this  window 
a  gallant  envoy  used  to  watch  the  Ottoman  ladies  as  they 
pa.'vsed.  He  even  was  said  once  to  have  audacicnisly  waved 
a  handkerchief  to  a  fair  oni'.  Fortliwitli  several  .Janis- 
saries and  masons  were  des})at('hed  hither,  who.  despite 
tlie  internuncio's  protests,  walled  iij)  iiis  wimlows  with 
brick  and  mortar. 

The  tei'Mi  l»a/,ar  as  ap|»Iied  li\  Europeans  is  eommoidv  a 
mi.snoiiier.  In  the  Eastern  sense  the  hazar  is  aml)nlant 
or  nomadic,  oi-  devoted  to  the  sale  of  living  ohjects.  To- 
day a  host  «)f  jiedlers  set  np  their  hooths  in  an  appointed 
place  and  spread  ont  each  one  his  own  commodities  for  sale. 
At  evening,  like  the  Ai-ahs,  they  fold  their  tents  and  steal 
away,  to  rea])pear  together  on  the  morrow  in  another  s|)ot. 
Such  is  a  haz;ir.  So  is  the  place  wheie  hirds  (jr  fish  or 
horsos  an' sold,  or  in  early  days  prisoiieis  and  capti\-es.  as 
in  the  Arret,  or  Slave  Bazar. 

The  arrogant,  nncomproinising  \\'e>t  tlirnsts  not  only  it> 
law.H  and  usages  upon  the  East,  hut  sometimes  forces  on 
coinni»)H  terms  its  own  intJ'r])retation.  the  a<'cej)tance  of 
which  it  ultimately  com)>els.  M.niy  an  Oriental  calls 
even  the  long  covered  line  of  >h(.ps  -•  hazar."  which  to  his 
fathers  and  to  accurate  si)eech  is  the  ''  tdiarshi,"  or  market. 
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We  can  do  no  better  than  employ  the  word  m  its  Euro- 
pean meaning. 

Missir  Tcharshi,  the  Eg}^tian  Bazar,  was  fonnded  by 
Tarkhann  Sultana,  who  completed  the  neighbormg  Mosque 
of  the  Yalideh.  It  is  a  prodigious  emporium  of  drugs  and 
gums  and  spices,  a  continuous  stone  arch,  forty  feet  wide, 
forty-five  high,  and  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  long. 
A  path,  paved,  narrow,  and 


^ 


always  slippery,  traverses 
its  entire  length.  The  iron 
doors  at  either  end  are 
closed  on  Friday,  and  an 
hour  before  sunset  on  other 
da^'s.  On  both  sides  are 
the  open  stalls,  seventy- 
eight  in  all,  yet  separated 
by  so  low  a  railing  as  to 
appear  but  one.  In  the 
centre  of  each  stall  sits  the 
owner,  in  a  nest  of  bags 
and  baskets,  that  project 
into  the  path  in  front  and 
climb  up  high  upon  the 
wall.  There  is  not  a  pod 
or   root  or  leaf  known  to 

the  pharmacopoeia  of  use  —  broken,  crushed,  powdered, 
ground,  or  in  its  natural  state  —  which  is  not  withm  his 
reach  and  ready  for  disposal.  The  enormous  pile  is  at 
times  a  box  of  perfume.  It  is  the  place  where  blow  the 
most  delicious  odors  in  Stamboul.  Sometimes  the  pun- 
gent mingle  with  the  soothing  in  a  blast  of  fragrance. 
Sometimes  the  scent  creeps  over  one  with  a  numbmg  or 
stinging  rapture,  till  he  half  comprehends  the  line.  ''  Die 
of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain." 
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Tlic  (iiaiid  r)a/.ar  is  iiol  a  siiiLilc  l)a/,ai'  witli  a  simple 
iiidustrv,  l)ut  a  union,  or  latlicr  a  contact,  of  nearly  forty 
in  one.  From  its  central  point,  or  heart,  called  the  Be/es- 
tan,  streets  strike  out  Uke  arteries  in  every  direction.  Tlicy 
are  generally  ]ia\('(l  and  sti-ai^ulit.  and  arc  all  covci'ed  with 
roundetl  or  pointed  arches,  ^vhich  for  the  most  part  rest  on 
(•olunnis  or  i)illars.  Each  industr}'  or  guild  occupies  (me 
antl  sometimes  several  streets.  Shops  are  Avedged  in  against 
one  another  along  the  sides.  In  front  of  each,  shut  off 
!)}•  a  low  railing,  is  a  narrow  ))lati"onii.  whereon  goods 
are  often  disjilayed,  and  -when-  the  proprietor  may  hotli 
breathe  the  outer  air  and  lay  hold  of  the  uuAvary  passer-l)y. 
Kach  tiny  shop  is  a  soit  of  spider's  \yeh.  often  no  moiv 
than  thivc  yards  s(|uai'c.  and  tin-  human  s])ider  sits  in 
front.  Faint  light  —  ally  of  the  vender  rather  than  of  the 
buyer  —  struggles  feebly  in  througli  (hm  and  dirt}'  thick 
glass  i)lates  in  the  roof.  Lulled  l)y  the  blandishments  of 
the  seller,  the  customer,  however  cautious,  is  beguiled. 
S(ion  he  is  jM-rsuaded  that  some  ruljbish,  tricked  out  before 
his  eye.  is  the  vci-y  thing  he  has  needed  ever  since  he  was 
bom.  Thus  shiploads  of  recently  manufactured  antifjui- 
ties,  of  ancient  coins  fresh  from  some  private  mint,  of  an- 
tique china  and  porcelain  made  the  preceding  year,  of 
liangings  dingy  and  soiled,  of  carjtcts  moth-eaten,  thi'cad- 
bare,  and  irredeemably  dirty.  (»f  articles  hy  scores  which 
rmo  wouhl  not  endure  in  tin;  kitchen  if  first  seen  in  X«'W' 
York,  —  are  j»unliasei1  at  enormous  ])rices  and  exultingly 
sent  home  l)y  our  i-cinicingconntiyiiicii  and  coiinti-ywonien. 

No  descri|»tiou  and  no  figures  can  convey  any  idea  of 
the  CJrand  l>a/ar  to  one  who  has  never  seen  it.  The  space 
it  covers  is  hardly  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  its  con- 
tracted stn'cts,  if  drawn  out  in  a  single  line,  would  reach 
over  live  miles.      The  ()ttiinians  exaggerate  when  they  say 
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it  would  surround  Stamboul,  or  stretch  from  Seraglio 
Point  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  shops  —  the  Oriental  estimate  — 
are  only  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

The  broadest  and  longest  thoroughfare  is  Kalpakjilar 
Djadessi,  the  Hatters'  Street,  entered  from  the  yard  of  the 
Nouri  Osmanieh  Mosque.  Little  is  sold  in  it  save  foreign 
goods.  Kiurkdjilar  Kapou,  the  Furriers'  Gate,  admits  to  a 
weird  locality,  stocked  with  every  European  and  Asiatic 


The  Grand  Bazar 

fur.  At  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Bazar  is  Bit,  or  Louse 
Bazar,  the  morgue  and  charnel  house  of  trade.  Here 
are  accumulated  for  sale  all  possible  objects  of  every  sort, 
but  in  every  possible  condition  of  second-handedness  and 
decay,  —  a  place  of  rags  and  tatters,  where  holes  alternate 
with  stains.  Near  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Bayezid  are 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  bookstores,  occupying  the 
site  of  Chartopratia,  or  tlie  Paper  ]\Iarket  of  the  Byzan- 
tines. Jewelry  and  diamonds,  the  latter  in  strong  wooden 
cases,  are  found  near  Mahmoud  Pasha  Kapou.  There  too 
are  grouped  the  shops  whither  the  travellers  swarm,  the 
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Promised  Land  ol' "  Oiiciilal  curiosities,"'  of  the  embroid- 
eries, the  ••  Brousa  Silks,"  tlie  ttnvellings  and  cottons,  the 
tablecloths  and  cushions  and  curtains  and  doilies,  the 
strings  of  andjer  and  the  vials  of  attar  of  rose,  and  of  all 
the  dainty,  fascinating,  head-confusing  category  at  sight  of 
which  the  eyes  sparkle  and  the  covetous  heart  dilates. 
There,  too,  are  the  carpets  of  Klioiassan  and  linkhara.  of 
the  Vales  of  Cashmere  and  Shiraz.  from  Persian  i)alaces 
and  Servian  krals,  of  cotton,  wool,  mohair,  and  silk,  in- 
dicated by  a  nomenclature  various  and  involved,  but 
which  is  warbled  by  the  tongue  of  many  a  lady  connois- 
seur with  accents  of  appreciation  and  joy. 

Moreover,  })rayer  carpets  from  all  the  lands  of  Islam 
are  there  heaped  together,  some  (jf  recent  fabric  and  never 
pressed  by  a  sui)pliant  knee,  and  others  which  th'i  prostra- 
tions of  the  faithful  and  devout  have  worn  for  years. 
Nothing  else  does  the  Bazar  contain  so  voiceful  of  the 
East  as  its  prayer  car])ets.  beautiful  still,  though  scarred 
by  time  and  use.  Professor  Clinton  Scollard  well  weaves 
the  significance  and  the  mystery  of  them  all  into  liis 
sympathetic  lines:  — 

'•  1  know  not  wluMi  in  Dafjlu'stan 
Hf  livctl.  tlio  .skilful  urtisjin 
WIiu  wnvf  in  somo  mysterious  way 
This  faltric  wlu-rr  tin-  colors  jilay 
Across  the  woof  in  rainl»i»w  cliase, 
Or  meet  and  link  ami  inti-rlan'. 

*'  Nor  ilii  1  know  wliat  supiiliant  knees 
Once  pressed  tliese  yielding;  symmetries, 
The  while  the  turhaned  hrmv  was  turned 
Toward  M<-cra,  and  the  soul  that  yearned, 
Horne  hy  the  ra]»t  muezzin  cry. 
Soared,  hirdlike.  wy  the  tranquil  .-ky. 
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"  But  this  I  know,  — foot  ne'er  sliall  press 
Its  worship-hallowed  loveliness, 
For  still  about  it  dumbly  clings 
A  subtle  sense  of  holy  things, 
And  woven  in  the  meshes  there 
Are  strands  of  vow  and  shreds  of  prayer. 

''  With  kindling  morning  beams  the  sun 
Its  blended  colors  shines  upon; 
The  mosque  domes  catch  the  rays,  and  lo! 
In  loitering  lines  the  camels  go; 
A  fountain  flings  a  silver  jet; 
A  palm-tree  cuts  a  silhouette. 

"  But  when  night  lids  the  eye  of  day, 
And  sunset  glories  fade  away, 
My  fancy  shapes  a  fervent  man 
From  shadows  on  the  Daghestan. 
Thus,  in  its  compass  small,  I  see 
The  Orient  in  epitome." 

Other  Oriental  bookstores  are  farther  south,  and  on  the 
north  the  SUpper  Bazar  with  its  fascinations.  One  slakes 
his  thirst  at  the  fountain  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Sul- 
tan Mourad  III  for  the  refreshment  of  a  shoemaker  whose 
work  always  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  and,  most  surprising 
of  all,  was  always  done  on  time.  Near  Ouzoun  Tcharshi 
Oriental  perfumery  may  l^e  found  with  infinite  variety  of 
scent,  and  sherbets  and  confections  and  delicious  honeyed 
pastes  wake  the  most  indifferent  palate  to  delight. 

The  Bezestan,  a  huo;e  rectano;ular  building;  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  two-thirds  as  wide,  with 
massive  walls  of  stone,  is  the  most  ancient  structure  in  the 
Bazar.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  its  date  must  be  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
It  is,  however,  asserted   by   the    Ottomans   that   it   w^as 
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erecti'(l  hy  the  CoiKHicior.  Sevenil  times  partial!}-  dc- 
strDVcd  l)y  lire  it  was  n'l)uilt  in  its  jux'suiit  furiii  hy  Acli- 
metlll  ill  17(IS.  Its  lii_i;li.  licavv  Liatcs  aiv  iiaiiicd  from 
the  rliiet"  oc-ciipatiuns  ut"  tlu'  adjacent  (|uarters,  —  tlie 
Gate  of  the  Goldsmiths,  of  the  Makers  of  End)r(jidered 
Belts,  of  the  Dealers  in  Women's  Goods,  and  of  tlie  Book- 
sellers. Over  the  Gate  of  the  Booksellers  is  a  slal>,  ahout 
two  feet  s([nare,  from  which  a  gilded  one-headed  Byzan- 
tine eagle,  with  extended  wings,  stands  out  in  l)as-n'lief. 
This  proljaljly  goes  back  to  the  tenth  century ;  for  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Empire  the  eagle  was  two-lieaded, 

A  ramhliiiL''  wooden  gallery  clings  higli  iij>  oii  the  inner 
sides.  A  mosque,  a  mere  tiny  eliaiiilxT.  projects  a  little 
way  into  the  central  passage,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie  daily 
tratlic  the  muezzin  calls  to  ])rayei-. 

Here  only  rare  and  costly  objects  are  ex})f)se(l  for  sale. 
Hence  this  is  almost  the  only  place  in  the  l-aii])ii'e  where 
smoking  is  forbidden.  Nowliere  el.se  can  he  found  a  like 
array  (^f  old  armor,  Dama.scus  ])]ades.  silver  ornaments, 
filigree  work,  delicate  carvings  and  chi.sellings.  musical 
instruments  of  remote  date,  (piaint  watches,  iidaid  and 
mo.sai<-  furniture,  ornaments  of  niotlier-of-|»earl.  charms, 
gems,  .'^eals,  coins,  mouth])ieces.  —  whate\('i-  is  peculiar 
and  old.  But  the  rare  is  becoming  rarer.  Even  the  sel- 
lers are  dropjting  away,  and  many  of  the  stalls  are  vacant. 
The  lordly  Br/cstan  is  fast  degenci-.it ing  iutu  a  sort  (»f  Bit 
Bazar  it.>^elf. 

Nowheie  i>  the  paralysis  of  KasteJii  manufact ui'es  more 
plainly  recognized  than  in  the  Ba/.ai-.  Almost  all  Turkish 
]>roductions  are  disappc;ning,  oi'  liaM-  already  (lisajtpi'.ned. 
Native  fal)rics  have  been  brought  into  niie(|nal  competition 
with  thos«'  of  Western  Eiu'ojte.  In  con>e(pience  the  Otto- 
man  iii;nkrf>  Mif  sw;iin])ed   by  the  foreigner.     There  are 
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whole  streets  in  tin-  I>a/.ar  where  not  only  the  majority  of 
the  goods  are  of  foreign  nianiil'acture,  but  are  also  the  imi- 
tation of  artieles  once  made  in  tlie  Eni])ire  and  sold  in 
these  very  sho])s. 

The  Santlal  Bezestan  bears  striking  testimony  to  such 
decay.  It  is  a  Imilding  almost  <'([ual  to  the  Bezestan  in 
solidit}-  and  size.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  covers  the  spot 
where  the  Invad  sold  in  the  Fornm  Artopoleion  was  ofli- 
cially  weighed.  It  was  erected  by  Mahmoiul  Pasha,  Grand 
Vizir  of  Mohammed  II.  Thrice  destroyed,  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1 7"  I  by  Aclimct  ill.  The  lirst  three  edifices  were  of 
wood. 

This  building  a  hundred  years  ago  was  occupied  only 
by  Aiincnians,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in 
native  silk.  It  can  trlj  all  the  lamentable  story  of  the 
decline  and  death  of  a  fornn-rly  immense  and  lucrative 
national   industry. 

Its  best  situated  stalls  rented  in  17'J">at  thirty  thousand 
piastres  of  the  time,  or  about  two  thousand  foiu'  hundred 
dollars  of  to-day.  In  I  S  U  llic  rental  of  those  same  stalls 
was  twenty  thou.sand  piastres,  or.  since  the  piastre  had 
depreciated  a  half,  no  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars. 

That  very  year  Mr  (Jharles  White,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Con.<'tantinoi)le,  wrote  as  follows:  "Within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  esjiec-ially  since  the  conclusion  of  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  Poite.  the  silk  trade  in  home- 
made articles  has  decreased  in  the  |trojtortion  of  fifty  \)vy 
cent.  .  .  .  The  richer  articles,  principally  manufactured 
at  Lyons,  have  conijiletely  superseded  those  formerly  re- 
ceived from  Brousa.  or  manufactured  at  Scutari,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Beyoglou.  .  .  .  'I'lie  Armenian  manufacturers 
say  that  tln'V  caimot  alTord  to  j)roduce  articli's  of  equal 
richness  at  the  sanu;  cost.     Tliey  liave  conse(|uently  aban- 
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cloned  the  fabrication  to  their  Western  rivals."  This  was 
written  fifty-one  years  ago. 

The  exquisite  silk  goods,  reputed  Turkish,  and  perhaps 
embroidered  in  Turkey,  are  now  first  imported  from 
France.  For  years  not  a  merchant  has  done  business  in 
the  Sandal  Bezestan.  It  is  useless  and  solitary,  except 
when  rarely  it  serves  as  a  storehouse  on  account  of  its  fire- 
proof masonry.  The  long  walls  of  closets,  empty  and 
decaying,  which  line  its  mouldering  w^alls,  are  an  eloquent, 
unanswerable  commentary  on  Turkey's  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  Each  such  treaty  has  been  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  the  loss  of  a  province,  and 
more  irreparable  in  its  results  than  a  disastrous  war. 

Also  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  entire  Bazar  is  becom- 
ing Occidentalized.  French  advertisements  and  shop-signs 
abound.  '•  Modiste  frauQaise "  is  the  announcement  of 
several  shops.  Panes  of  plate  glass  adorn  more  than  one 
formerly  windowless  front.  Though  the  merchants  wear 
the  fez,  they  dress  otherwise  in  European  style.  The  long- 
bearded  adherents  of  the  turban  and  flowing  robes  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  Bezestan,  and  are  hardly  seen  else- 
where. At  the  principal  restaurant  in  the  Bazar  the 
attendants  wear  livery  and  speak  French. 

Yet  enough  remains  Oriental  and  unfamiliar  to  interest 
and  charm.  The  place  is  a  bewilderment  to  those  who 
know  it  best,  —  a  city  within  a  city,  with  its  own  squares, 
fountains,  khans,  and  mosques.  No  map  can  pilot  through 
its  labyrinth.  It  is  a  region  wherein  one  may  wander  and 
be  lost.  It  is  full  of  quiet  nooks  and  shady  corners,  and 
passages  which  lead  to  sequestered  edifices  and  nonde- 
script buildings  fantastic  and  old.  Some  of  its  plain,  un- 
obtrusive mosques  and  simple  fountains  have  a  pathetic 
beauty. 
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Kmtv  iiJLilit,  an  lioiir  lu'lorc  sunset,  all  sti'anLTcrs  are 
oxelinU'd ;  tlifii  the  eight  ixjiiderous  doors  of  iron  are 
locked,  and  it  liecomes  a  fortress  against  roblxTV  and  lire. 
Against  one  foe  it  is  defenseless.  The  eartli(|uake  has 
more  tlian  once  tossed  its  inmates  like  dnst  and  rent  its 
walls  like  tow.  The  last  frightful  shock  took  place  in 
.Inly.  ISlM.  it  \v)-oiiglit  damage  in  destrnetion  of  ))ro])- 
erty  and  derangement  of  business  which  a  succession  of 
prosperous  years  cannot  fully  repair.  At  present,  because 
everywhere  unsafe,  its  sho})s  are  all  shut,  the  approaches 
closcfl.  anil  it  itself  suggestive  of  bankruptcy  and  desola- 
tion. In  .Inne,  180').  the  Ottoman  govenunent  contracted 
with  a  French  architect  who  is  to  undertake  its  thorough 
ri'storation.  The  avenues  of  trade  will  again  open  in 
time,  but  ])rol)ably  smaller  streams  will  How  thn»ugh  them 
than  ever  before.  The  whole  Bazar  in  the  end  is  to  take 
its  place  with  other  intei'esting  architectural  fossils,  liive 
the   tunnel    under  the  Thames. 
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THE   MUSEUM    OF   THE   JANISSARIES,   ELBICEI 

ATJKA 


N  tilt'  liistorv  uf  tlie  Ottoman  Ein))ire  tlie 
word  Janissary  is  found  on  every  ])afje. 
_^  Until  the  second  (juarter  of  llie  niiie- 
Uv  teentli  century  not  a  battle  is  l'ou.u:ht, 
!^Zj  not  a  sultan  enthroned  or  deposed,  not 
a  slieik-ul-Islani  consecrated  or  removed, 
not  a  grand  \izir  installed  or  exi»elle(K 
that  they  do  not  play  their  sanguinary,  sometimes  glorious, 
sometimes  inglorious,  but  always  j)rominent  part.  Dur- 
ing the  ascending  greatness  of  the  Em|)ire  they  furnished 
the  chief  military  impetus,  and  were  its  main  su])))ort. 
After  the  acme  was  readied,  they  were  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  thai   Kmi)ire's  decline. 

As  a  ]»ermanent  military  corps  lli(y  were  first  incor- 
p(jrated  in  UJ28  by  Alaeddin  Pasha,  brother  and  Grand 
Vizir  of  Sultan  Orkhan.  So  their  (►rganization  antedates 
by  one  hundn-il  and  eleven  years  the  <  nmpagnies  croidon- 
nance  of  Charles  \'II  of  France,  often  considei-ed  the  lirst 
standing  army  of  modem  times. 

The  ])eculiar  eonstitntion  of  theii-  (.idei-  was  uni(|ue  in 
its  originality  and  in  its  vinl.ifidn  of  natnial  human  senti- 
ment, and  of  family  ties.  "Let  tin-  ("hiistians  snjiport 
the  war,"  .siid  Alaeddin;  •■Let  them  themselves  furnish 
the  soldiers  by  means  of  whom   we  are  to  hght."     P'rom 
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among  non-Mussiilman  children  not  over  seven  years  old, 
captured  in  war  or  paid  in  tribute,  he  selected  the  most 
promising.  To  each  was  given  a  Christian  name.  They 
were  circumcised,  carefully  instilled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Mussulman  faith,  taught  military  exercises,  and  on  reach- 
ino-  manhood  associated  in  companies.  Knowing  neither 
father  nor  mother,  forever  separated  from  the  land  and 
faith  of  their  Ijirth, 
forbidden  to  marry, 
and  hence  without 
family  ties  of  their 
own,  they  were  to 
unite  with  the  cour- 
age of  the  soldier 
the  fanaticism  of  the 
zealot.  They  were 
to  seek  only  the  tri- 
umph of  the  jNIus- 
sulman  religion  and  the  glory  of  the  Sultan. 

As  soon  as  the  first  band  of  the  recruits  was  ready, 
Alaeddin  brought  them  to  Hadji  Beghtash,  the  founder  of 
the  Beghtash  Order  of  Dervishes,  a  sheik  renowned  for  his 
holiness  and  learning.  From  him  Alaeddin  besought  a 
benediction,  a  name,  and  a  lias:.     Placins;  his  hand  on  the 
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head  of  one  of  the  youths,  over  which  fell  his  long;  flowinsr 
sleeve,  the  Sheik  exclaimed  :  "  Let  their  name  be  Yeni 
Tcheri,  New  Soldiers !  Let  their  countenance  be  always 
shming,  their  right  arm  triumphant,  their  sabre  sharp, 
their  lance  winged ;  and  let  them  always  return  with 
victory  !  " 

Never  were  the  springs  of  a  coarse  imagination  touched 
more  powerfully,  or  rendered  more  effective.  They 
adopted  as  their  insignia  a  broad  piece  of  cloth,  pendent 
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Iroiii  tlicir  aiiipli'  tiirl»aii,  in  iiicinory  of  tlic  sU'cve  of  tlio 
Slu'ik.  Tln'ir  kettk's,  as  symbol  that  their  food  was  fur- 
nishtnl  by  tlie  SuUan.  they  regarded  witli  a  sii])erstitious 
devotion  tluit  was  ahiiost  worsliip ;  they  made  tliem  tlieir 
(h-iims,  and  tlieir  drumsticks  were  spoons.  All  tlieir 
titles  of  ortiee  they  derived  from  the  occu})ations  of  the 

kitchen.  Their  colonel  was  the 
Tchorbadji  Bashi,  or  chief  maker 
of  .<onp ;  their  major,  Ashdji 
r>aslii.  or  chief  cook  :  their  ca})- 
taiii.  Sakka  Bashi.  oi-  chief  suj)- 
lilicr  of  water.  ( )n  iluii- stand- 
aid  was  wrought  a  llamiiig 
t\\(M'(lg('d  sword. 

'riny  were  forbidden  other 
abode  tlian  their  barracks,  and 
otlier  occupation  than  arms, 
riiey  were  to  take  ])art  in  a 
camjiaign  only  when  tlie  Sultan 
i'oiiimaiided  in  jteison.  In  case 
of  cowardice,  the  poltroon  was 
to  be  exjielled  from  their  ranks, 
and  to  .'JutTer  no  otlier  jmnislinient,  —  was  not  ex])nlsion 
worse  than  death?  As  infantry  tliey  des])ised  nioiinted 
.*<oldiers,  and  between  tlieni  and  the  sipahis  —  the  cavalry 
—  there  was  an  intense  ami  often  bitter  eniulati(»n.  wliicli 
resulteil   in  the  highest  etfectiveness  of   botli. 

At  first  they  numbere(l  only  a  tlionsand.  TIhii  a  tlion- 
sand  were  added  annually,  anil  finally  a  larger  number. 
At  la.st  tliey  counted  forty  tlionsand  in  tlnir  laiiks,  and 
[)f)ssibl3'  more,  —  every  one  tbe  otTspring  of  ("liristian  or 
Jewish  jtarents,  and  all  animated  by  tbe  deadliest  hate 
against  the  raee  and  faitli  wberein   tlie\    were   born.      1'lie 
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religious  rancor  of  the  proselyte  was  always  dominant, 
and  thereby  their  mercilessness  and  ferocity  were  increased. 
So  it  is  not  strange  if  for  two  hundred  years  they  were 
the  most  dreaded,  the  most  abhorred,  and  the  most  mighty 
military  engine  which  the  world  has  seen. 

Hadji  Beghtash,  their  spiritual  father,  their  inspirer  and 
patron  saint,  died  in  1357 ;  so  did  Alaeddin,  of  whom 
they  were  the  pet  and  pride.     Mourad  I  in  1363  increased 
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their  haughtiness  and  effectiveness  by  the  modification  of 
eertam  minor  details  in  their  organization. 

Souleiman  I  introduced  various  humane  innovations 
into  their  constitution.  He  allowed  them  to  marry,  to 
live  wherever  they  pleased,  to  engage  in  any  civil  occupa- 
tion ;  but  required  they  should  serve  in  war  whether  the 
Sultan  was  in  the  field  or  not.  He  restricted  admission  to 
their  ranks  no  longer  to  captives  long  framed  and  fired 
by  ambition  to  become  Janissaries,  but  allowed  whoever 
wished,  and  of  whatever  origin,  and  of  almost  whatever 
training,  to  join  the   corps.     Speedily  their   effectiveness 
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against  the  enemy  declined.  ►Snuu  they  Ix'canic  the  oiirse 
and  horror  of  the  state.  Cowardly  in  hat  tie,  licree  oidy 
for  self-indnlgenee  and  hirge.s.s  or  increase  ot"  pay,  vio- 
lently oppo.sed  to  good  government,  they  terrorized  o\er 
the  nation,  of  which  they  arrogantly 
boasted  themselves  the  i)rincipal  de- 
fenders. More  than  one  snltan  they 
deposed  ;  many  sheiks-nl-Islam  and 
^f^M  grand    vizirs    they    mas.sacred.       Their 

/  1  \\''  kettles    they   constantly  overttirned   in 

^vt    •/'''  signal    <tf    revohition  :    and   always    the 

I^A    \\A  disorderly,    the    dissolute    and    vicions, 

were  on  their  side.  Their  annihilation 
is  the  grandest  achievement  of  Mah- 
niond  II.  They  have  left  only  an 
execrable  menioiy.  The  Pra3torians  of 
Tvome,  the  Strelitzi  of  Rnssia,  in  their 
wildest  days  of  lawless  infamy  never 
eqnalled  the  Janissaries. 

The  Muxinii  contains  one  Imndred 
and  thii'ty-six  etligies  of  the  fearfnl 
corps.  It  has  not  a  single  claim  to  artistic  merit.  Its 
excellence  is  fonnd  only  in  the  realistic  fidelity  in  color 
and  form  and  every  detail  whereby  the  costnme  and 
armor  and  entire  apjiearance  of  these  fierce  warriors  are 
repre.-^ented.  The  ronghly  chiselled,  ])ainted  faces  are  gro- 
tesfpie.  Some  seem  almost  leering  at  themselves  and  at 
the  gazer.  Lndicrons  postnres  of  the  fignres  more  than 
once  tempt  a  smile.  Their  weakness  and  impoteney  excite 
even  an  emotion  of  pity,  as  does  always,  in  ilie  most  obdu- 
rate heart,  the  pietnred  powerlessness  of  the  dead.  One 
half  rpiestions  whether  men  ever  rushed  to  battle  in  such 
attire,  with  the  demoniac  cry,  "  Allah  I  "   upon  their  lips. 
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Nevertheless,  would  one  live  over  and  embody  to  himself 
Eastern  history  from  1327  to  1826,  —  five  momentous, 
overburdened  centuries,  —  he  rejoices  that  lie  may  walk 
through  the  lengthy  chambers  of  this  Museum  among 
these  harmless,  grinning  wooden  ghosts  of  the  bloody 
past. 
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O  (dlicr  cDiiiitry  possesses  a  field  for 
areheologic  research  so  extensive  and 
L-  rieli  as  does  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  Europe  it  comprises  a  larire  part 
of  ancient  Greece,  witli  lllvricum, 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  In  Asia  it 
iiicliidcs  the  Sjjorades  Islands,  Crete, 
Asia  Minor,  western  Armenia,  tlie  l)asins  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  western  Arabia.  These  lands 
were  the  seat  of  the  Ilittite.  (Mialda'an,  Assyrian,  and 
Iia])ylonian  eni])ires,  and  of  tlif  1  I<lin'\v  and  Syiiaii  king- 
doms: were  later  dominated  l>y  the  Greek  and  Roman 
government  and  rivilization.  and  are  now  dotted  every- 
where Ity  the  remains  of  their  magnificent  cities.  It 
is  a  hold  lull  not  exaggerated  statement,  tliat,  if  ample 
financial  means  were  ]»ro\idtd.  llic  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties at  Constantinople  might  he  made  the  liiiest  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Miissnlmaii  ()tt(»man  govern- 
ment looked  u])on  tlie  arclieological  treasures  of  its  do- 
main at  first  with  aversion.  Mvery  nation,  like  every  faith, 
must  at  its  origin  he  iconoclastic  of  its  ])redecessors.  So 
were  tlie  ])rimitivi'  Christians  as  to  the  nK)numents  they 
found  evervwhere  of  tlie  classic  Greeks  and    Komans.     So 
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wore  the  rctnnurrs  of  KiiLilaiul.  Scdlland.  and  oontinental 
Kuropi'  as  to  the  sidcndid  iiiastcriticccs  in  arcliiteotiiro, 
sculpt iirt'.  and  })aintin,n-  of  the  (.'liurdi  of  Ivonu'.  The 
Piiritan  foundrrs  of  New  England  were  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  In  time  smji  aversion  is  succeeded  hy  indif- 
ference, and  at  last  the  third  stage  is  reached  in  cnlii^ht- 
ent'd  interest.  The  ( )t toman  _u-ovennnent.  more  advanced 
than  the  majority  of  its  Mussulman  snhjects,  has  passed 
throui^h  tlie  Hrst  and  second  stages,  and,  under  the  en- 
lightene(l  and  progressive  leadership  of  its  Sultan  Abd-ul 
Haniid  II.  lias  entered  upon  the  third.  The  means  for 
anticpiarian  reseanli  ai-e  furnisheil  from  tlie  Sultan's  pri- 
vate ])nrse. 

The  .Museum  of  Anti(iuities  was  hegun  hy  Fethi  Tasha, 
Grand  Master  of  Artilh'ry,  only  forty-threp.  years  ago, 
under  the  patronage  of  Sultan  Ahd-ul  Medjid.  It  was  first 
located  in  tlie  Chureh  of  Saint  Irene.  An  Englishman 
named  (ionhl  was  at  its  head.  \\\  autliorization  of  Sultan 
Ahd-ul  A/.iz,  it  was  transferred  from  the  contracted  limits 
of  Saint  Irene  hv  its  second  director.  Dr  Dethier.  an 
erudite  jliiiigarian,  to  Tchinili  iviosk.  The  latter  edilice 
was  most  ap]»ropriate  for  such  a  ])ur])ose.  Erected  hy 
MohanuiH'd  II  in  14()(i.  two  years  hefore  he  commenced 
his  i)alace  in  the  Seraglio,  it  is  itself  an  artistic  and 
architectural  curiosity,  esteemed  a  niasteri)iece  of  Otto- 
man art.  It  was  a  startling  indication  of  the  march 
of  progress  when  this  structure  of  the  (Jonrpieror  was 
devoted  to  preserving  for  future  ages  the  memorials  of 
those  Aryan  races  anrl  of  that  Semitic  faith  over  which 
the  Ottomans  gained  a  roonnding  victory  in  the  cai)ture 
of  r'onstantino])lc. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  it  has  heen  in  charge  of 
his  Excellencv  Mamdi  IJev.  an  Ottoman  and  a  Mussulman. 
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a  stiulcnt  of  tlic  l''(()l<'  (Ics  Ucaux  Arts  at  Paris,  and  an 
artist  of  al)ilit  \ .  W'licii,  iiiidcr  his  iMicrgetic  and  enthnsi- 
astic  directit)n.  the  acriunulating  treasures  overflowed  the 
walls  of  Tcliinili  Kiosk,  the  scliolarly  lil)eralitv  of  tlie 
]~)n'S('nt  Sultan  defrayed  tlic  i-ost  of  erectiiiLi'  tlic  si'cond 
spacious   l)uildin*;-  of   tlie   Museum. 

For  irenerations  the  Empire  lias  hccn  an  exhnnstless  niiiif 
for  foriMLiii  arclieologists  and  excavators,  who  liaNc  imv- 
a^LTcd  ancient  momiments  ruthlcssl}'  at  will,  and  have  en- 
riched the  nuiseums  of  their  native  countries  with  an  easily 
plundered  spoil.  Through  the  influence  of  llamdi  Bty,  the 
same  strict  law  concerning  excavations  has  heen  enacted 
and  enforced  which  prevails  in  Greece  and  other  European 
countries.  While  excavations  hy  foreigners  are  permitted 
and  encouraged  hy  the  Ottoman  gcjvernment,  all  ohjects 
unearthed  are  to  he  deposited  in  the  Musemii  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  great  and  increasing  sus})icion  and  dis- 
trust of  foreign  investigators  is  largely  justified  hy  the 
persistent,  and  .sometimes  succes.sful,  efforts  many  have 
made  to  evade  and  violate  the  agreements  they  them- 
selves have  signed,  ami  in  \  iitne  of  which  the  permi.ssion 
to  excavate  was  accorde(l.  IMiiiited  hy  acquisitiveness, 
ofti'U  the  Occidental,  as  a  recent  American  explorer  of 
IJahylon  well  says.  "  will  Ix'lieve  no  good  of  a  Turk, 
and  feel  houinl  hy  no  moral  code  in  dealing  with 
him." 

'I'hi-  .Miix'um  has  marvellously  ex])anded  during  recent 
years.  It  ronipri.«^es  the  ol)j('cts  stored  in  the  two  huilii- 
ings,  and  a  vast  mniil)er  of  coarser  and  le.ss  destructihle 
nuuiuments  which  pack  the  extended  area  aroiuid.  This 
area  is  covered  with  cohunns.  stehe.  sarcophagi,  statues, 
votive  tal)lets,  and  an  immen.se  variety  of  memorials  of 
the  ])ast.     One  .sarcojjhagus  of  white  marhle  —  its  length 
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elevi'ii  ami  a  halt'  It-ct.  and  its  lieight  and  widtli  nearly 
six  feet — must  liave  held  an  imperial  occupant.  Even  com- 
mon tradition  states  that  it  came  from  neai-  the  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Mohammed,  which  was  partly  huilt  <>n  the  lieroon 
of  the  »'mi)t'n>rs.  Its  coped  lid  is  almost  perfect,  and  the 
acroteriii?  are  intact.  Near  by  is  seen  an  immense  eolym- 
lu'thra  in  form  of  a  Byzantine  cross,  douhtless  the  largest 
in  existence  hewn  from  a  single  stone.  It  prohably  once 
lu'longed  to  Sancta.  Sophia.  The  inner  space,  where  bap- 
tism was  administeretl.  is  live  and  tlnee-fourtlis  feet  long, 
and  three  and  three-fourths  feet  deep. 

The  collection  is  classified  in  seven  main  de})artments, — 
A.ssyrian  and  Eg3})tian  ;  (ireek  and  (Irx'co-Koman  sculp- 
ture; Cypriote;  Byzantine  and  me(lia'val  ;  bronze  and 
jewels;  faience  with  terra  cotta  and  glas>  :  and  iii- 
serijitions. 

The  latter  are  of  gi-eat  niiniltei'.  Lat  in,  ( Ireek.  ( 'yju'iote, 
A.s.syriaii,  Egyptian.  I  liniyai'ite.  and  Ilittite.  None  are 
regarded  with  greatei-  interest  than  the  •••lerusalem  stone," 
once  standing  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  Herod's 
Tem]»le,  and  the  Siloam  insciMption,  lengthiei-  and  more 
ancient  than  any  otlier  Hebrew  inscri])tion  yet  discovered. 
Under  the  porch  of  the  kiosk  is  a  heajted-iip.  heterogeneous 
mass  of  anti(piities,  tond)stones.  and  scpnlcjiral  bas-reliefs, 
Chalda'an,  (.'oulic,  (ireek,  Roman.  Byzantine,  and  me(lia3val. 
The  Cypriote  collection  rivals  that  in  New  York,  and  sur- 
pa.sses  all  others.  The  Byzantine  and  mediivval  objects 
are  scanty,  and  po.'^se.ss  little  artistic  valu<'.  Pnliaps  in  no 
other  nniseum  are  there  an  cipi.il  miinher  of  sepulchral 
bas-reliefs. 

A  .sarcophagus  of  fellow  marble  was  for  years  esteemed 
the  unrivalled  treasure  of  the  Museum.  It  held  the  place 
of   hi'iior    in    the   eentj't-.      It    is    profiiselv  and    exquisitely 
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carv(><l  with  tlic  storv  (»t"  'riicscus  and  Ariadne  ;  that  oi 
nij)})olvt()s  and  rhi\}di-a  (K-cupics  the  end.  Suine  ►schuhirs 
have  sup})ost'd  that  it  once  contained  the  ashes  of  Euri- 
pides and  stood  in  the  Theseuni  at  Athens.  Its  general 
design  and  execution  would  render  it  a  fitting  resting- 
place  for  the  most  elaborate  and  the  last  of  the  tragedists 
of  Greece. 

But  its  glory  and  the  glory  of  all  else  in  the  Museum  is 
eclipsed  by  the  sar('oi)hagi  from  Sidon.  Their  i)la<-e  of 
coneealment  was  discovered  by  an  Arab  in  KSSy.  It  is 
gratifying  to  American  pride  that  a  fellow-countryman. 
I)r  Eddy,  an  Ameii(  an  missionary  at  Sidon,  was  the 
lirst  person  to  call  to  them  the  attention  of  the  civilizt'd 
world.  His  statements  were  received  with  incredulity. 
Finally,  Ilamdi  Bey  hastened  to  the  sjjot.  Two  super- 
posed, tombs  were  revealed,  —  a  royal  Phcenician  tnuilt 
above  and  a  Greek  tomb  below.  Altogether  seventeen 
sarcophagi  were  unearthed  from  sejtulchral  niches  in  a 
rock  plateau,  some  at  the  depth  of  over  forty  feet  below 
the  surface.  They  were  laboriously  remoscd  and  em- 
barked for  C(mstantino))le  with  the  most  scrui»ulous,  even 
tender  care  and  ])recaution. 

Several  are  Phcenician,  anthropoidal.  and  of  white  mar- 
ble. In  three,  not  only  are  the  head  and  shoulders  out- 
lined. i)ut  they  taper  not  in  straight  bnt  in  Mowing  lines  to 
tin-  fert.  One  of  lilaciv  marble  was  devoted  to  a  woman. 
Another,  of  black  niarldi'.  wiien  unearthed  still  contained 
the  body  of  Taljiiith,  Priest  of  Ashtaroth,  and  King  of  tlie 
Sidonians.  The  royal  corpse  lay  in  a.  sort  of  licpiiil  ic- 
.sem)>ling  oil.  Tbe  nose  and  a  small  portion  ot  the  face, 
protruding  above  the  surfa<-e  of  this  VKpiid.  bad  fallen 
away;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  body  had  a  fresh,  natural 
appearance,  anrl  was  well  preserved,     'i'he  flesh  was  soft 
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to  tlu!  touch.  I  well  recall  staiidiiiii.  four  and  a  half  years 
ago,  above  the  now  clnscd  shaft,  wlu'iice  the  .sarcophagi 
Avcre  taken,  and  listt-nin^-  with  aniazenicnt.  that  was 
awe,  to  Dr  Kddy  as  he  told  nie  the  wonderful  story  and 
described  what  lie  felt  as  he  gazed  upon  the  still  lifelike 
countenance  of  one  more  than  twenty-tw(j  centuries  dead. 
Horace  Smith's  ^'Address  to  the  Munuuy  at  Belzoni's  Ex- 
hi))ition"  was  made  to  a  shapeless  bundle,  from  the  black- 
ened, distorted  outline  of  whieh  all  human  similitude  had 
lied.  Dr  Eddy,  and  all  who  gazed  with  him  on  Tab- 
nith,  saw  a  man  looking  up  from  a  sleep  of  more  tlian  two 
thcaisand  years,  as  one  who  only  a  short  time  before  had 
entered   into  rest. 

Dr  Peters  gives  the  inscription,  which  with  impotent 
forethought  Tabnith  had  caused  to  be  engraved  u}»on  his 
sarcophagus:  ''Do  not  open  my  tomi)  or  violate  it,  for 
that  is  an  abominat inn  unto  Ashtai'otli  ;  and  if  lliou  dost 
at  all  open  my  tomb  and  violate  it,  mayst  thou  have  no 
seed  auK^ng  the  living  under  the  sun,  nor  resting-place 
among  the  shades."  Nevertheless,  the  ignorant  workmen 
emjitied  out  the  eircinnambieiit,  liipiid.  and  threw  the  re- 
mains, whieh  decay  had  sj»are(j.  ii're\ creiit ly  u])on  the 
ground,  'i'abnith  himself  had  not  a  clear  title  to  the  .sar- 
cojthagus  in  which  he  lay.  It  had  before  bis  time  been 
the  coHin  of  the  Egy]>tian  general,  Panephtah,  who  hail 
endeavored  to  ])rotect  the  inviolaliility  of  his  rest  bv  an 
inscrii»tion,  >till  seen,  as  full  of  menace  against  iiitrusi\-e 
sacrilege,  and  as  unavailing. 

Seven  of  \\u\  sarco])bagi  are  (ireek.  ()f  these,  four  of 
white  maible,  polychrome,  and  scul|it  nred.  are  pic-eiuinent. 
To  them  all  the  rest  seem  but  haudiuaidens  and  attend- 
ants. The  (ye  which  falls  u]»on  them  can  turn  to  nothing 
else  among   tbi-   ohjecfs   l.v   which   they  are  surrounded. 
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Their  discovery  marks  an  ejtodi  in  the  liistorv  of  ancient 
art.  Two  at  least  have  no  pi'cr  among  the  priceless 
treasures  of  any  European  nui.seum.  ''  Do  you  know  any- 
thing that  ecjuals  them  ?"  T  once  asked  Professor  IlamHn 
of  Colunihia  College,  who,  with  an  ex})erience  enriche(l  hy 
all  that  Europe  can  present,  had  studied  them  often  and 
long.  *•  I  know  nothing  that  approadics  them  anywhere," 
was  his  rejjly. 

One  of  the  pre-eminent  four  is  the  sarcophagus  a]ipar- 
ently  of  an  old  man.  On  one  side  he  is  represented  enter- 
ing his  chariot;  on  another  he  is  seated  at  the  l)anquet, 
and  at  the  ends  he  engages  in  tlic  Innit.  On  the  sides  of 
the  second,  chariot  races  are  carved,  and  centaurs  join  in 
battle  at  the  ends. 

The  two  on  which  erne  hangs  rapt  and  hreatldess  are 
the  Sarcophagus  ol"  the  Weepers  and  the  Sai-<-opliagus  of 
Alexander. 

The  first  is  a  i)ei-istyl(Ml  Ionic  temple.  Its  name  is 
given  l)ecause  of  the  eighteen  niounifnl  female  iigures 
carved  in  me/zo-rilievo  and  separated  from  each  other 
hy  I(jnic  colunuis.  No  ])ictun'  and  no  (h-scription  can  do 
more  than  shadow  faintly  the  varied  and  divine  beauty 
of  tlni  original.  Because  (»f  the  imi)assioned  face  of  the 
Macedonian  hero,  unmistakable,  on  the  side,  the  second 
is  called  the  Sarco])hagus  of  Alexander.  It  may  indeed 
be  the  cdHin  of  th<'  ('oiM(Uei'or  of  tlie  ancimt  woild.  If 
so,  the  mausoleum  was  worthy  of  its  tenant.  Tliese  crea- 
tions of  the  third  century  before  Christ  re])ay  a  pilgrim- 
ag<'  f>f  the  art  student,  of  the  lover  of  art,  of  whoever 
would   driids    in   tlieir   ideal    jierfection. 

Their  very  existen<e  is  a  mystery  unfathomable.  AVhat 
iTi8])ired  sculptf>rs  chiselled  their  marvellous  outline  ?  "What 
artists  imparteil  those  yet  nnvaiiished  tints?      Whose  lutn- 
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orcd  ashes  were  confided  to  tlu'ir  more  tliaii  royal  keeping? 
When  ill  most  eareful  secrecy  were  tlicy  liiddeii  in  the 
rock?  How  is  it  that  not  a  written  line  or  word  or  ^■al^•lle 
tradition  transmits  tlieir  history?  Each  answer  is  lost  in 
an  oblivion  profounder  than  the  rock-hewn  chambers  on 
that  dead  Sidonian  coast  from   wjiich  tliev  were  dni"-. 


WIFTLY  the  sunset  falling 
Purples  the  paint.ed  air; 
As  from  cloud  minarets  calling 
Hear  I  the  voice  of  prayer. 


Slowly  the  sun  descending 
Bears  on  liis  lordly  light : 

"  Gently  the  houi's  are  blending. 
Lost  in  the  surge  "  of  night. 

What  though  tlie  evening  darkens  ! 

What  though  the  day  is  done  I 
God  'neath  the  shadow  hearkens. 

Leaves  not  the  world  alone. 


Close  we  the  tale  of  sorrow ; 

End  we  the  joys  of  old: 
Slow  dawns  that  gi\and  to-morrow 

Which  the  dead  seers  foretold. 


CHEONOLOGICAL    LIST 


EMPERORS  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE  330-1453 :  THEIR  EMPRESSES 


THE   FLAVIAN  DYNASTY 

1  Constantine  I  the  Great 330-337       Fausta 

2  Constantine  II  the  Younger,  sou  of  1  .       337-340 

Constantine  II,  son  of  1 337-361       ^  Eusebia  ^  Faustina 

Constans  I,  son  of  1 337-350 

3  Julian  the  Apostate,  nephew  of  1  .     .       300-363       Julia  Helena 


OF  NO   DYNASTY 

4  Jovian 363-364  Carito 

5  Valens 364-378  Dominica 

6  Gratian,  nephew  of  5 378-383  Constantia 


THE   THEODOSIAN  DYNASTY 

7  Theodosius  the  Great 379-395 

8  Arcadius,  son  of  7 395-408 

9  Theodosius  II  the  Younger,  son  of  8       408-450 

10  Pulcheria  the  Saint,  daughter  of  8      .       450-453 

11  Marcian,  husband  of  10 450-457 


1  Flacilla  -  Galla 
^Elia  Eudoxia 
Eudoxia  (Athenais) 

Saint  Pulcheria 


THE   THRACIAN   DYNASTY 

12  Leo  I  the  Great 457-474      .Elia  Verina 

13  Leo  n,  son  of  12 474 

14  Zeno  I  the  Isaurian,  son-in-law  of  12  .  474-491       Ariadne 

15  Basiliscus,  brother-in-law  of  12  .     .     .  475 

16  Anastasius,  husband  of  widow  of  14  .  491-518       Ariadne 


"'.)() 


CIIR  ONOL  0  GI  ( \\  L    L  IS  T 


THE    DYNASTY   OF  -ILSTIMAN 

17   Justin  I  the  Elder ")l8-o-J7       KuplKiiiia 

lb   Justinian  1  the  Great,  nepliew  ul  17  .       527-5G5       Theotlura 
19   Justin  II  the  Younger,  nephew  of  IS       5G5-578       Sophia 
2U    Tiberios  H,  son-in-law  oi  l!)       ...       57.'S-.'3Sli       Anastasia 
21    Maurice,  son-in-law  oi  20       ....       582-002       t'onstautina 


22   Phokas  I 


OF   NO   DYKASTV 
U02-til0       Leontia 


TIIK    IIKKAKLIAN  DYNASTY 

23  Ileraklios  I Cin-lUl 

21  Constantine  III.  son  of  23     ....  Oil 

25  Ilerakleoua-s,  son  of  2:5 041 

20  Constans  11,  son  of  21 011-008 

27  Constantint  IV  Pogonatos,  son  of  20  608-085 

28  Justinian  11  Rhinotmetos,  son  of  27  .  085-094 


1  Eudoxia  2  Martina 
Ciregcria 

Anastasia 


OF  NO  DYNASTY 

20    Leontjos 0!l.5-fi08 

3(J   Tiberios  III  ApsiuiarLs 01).S-7o5 


THK  ih:hakman  dyxaspy 

28   Justinian  IT  llliiiiotinetos     ....       7o'-711 
31    Tilwrios  IV,  son  of  28 Til 


Theodora 


OF    NO    DYNASTY 

32  Pliilippikos  (Bardanos) 711-713 

33  Ana.sfa.tios  II  (Artemios)       ....       713-710 

34  Tliewlosios  HI 710-717 
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THE   ISAURIAN  DYNASTY 

35   Leo  III  the  Isauriau 717-7il       Anna 

,„    ^  .       -^  „  ..,__., (  1  Irene  2  Maria 

oD    Coustantine  v  Kopronviuos,  sou  oi  oo       iH-iio    J.      ,  t-    i 

>■       -         '  I     ^  Ludoxia 

37  Leo  IV  Kazaios,  son  of  30    .     .     .     .       775-78U       Irene 

38  Constantine  VI  Porphyrogenitus,  son 

of  37 780-797       ^  :Maria  ^  Theodote 

39  L-ene,  widow  of  37 797-802 

OF   NO   DYNASTY 

40  Xikephoros  I  Logothetes       ....       802-811 

41  Staurakios,  son  of  40 811  Theophano 

42  Michael  I  Rhangabe  (Koiiropalates), 

son-in-law  of  40 811-813       Frokopia 

43  Leo  V  the  Armenian 813-820       Theodosia 

THE   ISAUTILA.N  DYNASTY 

44  ^Michael  II,  son-in-law  of  38  ....         820-829     Euphrosyne 

45  Theophilos,  sou  of  44 829-842     Theodora 

46  Michael  III,  sou  of  45 842-867     Theodora 

THE   MACEDONIAN   DYNASTY 

47  Basil  I 867-886     i  Maria  2  Eudoxia 

48  Constantine  VII,  son  of  47    .     .     .     .         868-878 

49  Leo  VI  the  Philosopher,  son  of  47       .         886-911 1 '  ^j'!°P''^"^  '  ?°*^ 

(      ^  Lndoxia  ■*  Zoe 

50  Alexander,  son  of  47 911-912 

51  Constantine    VIII     Poi^phyrogenitus, 

son  of  49 912-919     Elene 

.52   Romanos  I   Lekapenos,  father-in-law 

of  51 919-945     Theodora 

Christophos,  son  of  52 919-945 

Stephanos,  son  of  52 919-945 

Constantine,  son  of  52 919-945 

51    Constantine  VIII  Porphyrogenitns     .  945-959       Elene 

53  Romanos  II,  son  of  51 959-963     ^Bertlia  -Theophano 

54  Xikephoros   II   Phokas,    husband   of 

widow  of  53 963-969     Theophano 
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.").")  Jolm  I  Zimiskes,  son-iii-law  ol"  ;")1 
50   Basil  II  BoulgaroktoHos,  son  ot"  'V-\ 

57  Constantine  IX,  son  of  53     .     .     , 

58  Koniauos  III  Aj'gyros.  son-in-law  of  5"; 

59  Michael  IV  the  raphlayonian.  son-iii 

law  of  57 

(JO    Michael  V  Kalapliates,  nejihew  of  5!) 
(31    Constantine   X  Mononiachos,   son-in 

law  of  57 

G2    Zoe,  danghter  of  57 

U;J    Theodora,   daughter  of  57     .     .     . 


!Mi!l-!l75 

Theodora 

9tii)-l(fJ5 

!)t3!)-10-28 

Elene 

102.S-10:34 

Zoe 

](»:U-l(»n 

Zoe 

1()41-104'J 

1042-1054 

Zoe 

1012-105-J 

lOl-_'-l()50 

OF   NO   DYNASTY 
64   Michael   VI   Stratonikos       ....     l05(;-l(l."»7 


65 
60 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


DYNASTY    OK   TIIK    KtniNKNnl    AND    DI  KAI 

Isaac  I  Konim-nos l().")7-l0.")!l     Ivatherine 

Constantine  XI  Dukas,  adopted  hy  05     ln5!i-l(M;7     Kudoxia 


1007-1071 

I0(i7-1078 

1(»07 

1007 

1(h;s_1o71 


Kudoxia.  widow  of  00 

Michael  VII  Parapinakes,  son  of  00 

Andronikos,  son  of  00 

Constantine  XII,  son  of  00  .... 
Ronianos  IV  Diogenes,  hushand  of  07 
Xikeplioros  III    Hotoniates,   husband 

of  widow  of  OS 

Alexios  I  Komnenos,  nej>hew  of  65 
.Tnliii  II  Konnienos,  .son  of  7^5     .     . 
Mainifl  I  Kfiinnenos,  .son  of  71 
Alexios  II  KotniK'iios,  son  of  75 
Andrnnikiis   I    Knimieiios.  nrphcw  of 

74 Il.s:!-ll,s5     Agnes 


107s-l(i.si 
losi-iiis 
lll.s-ii4;j 
lU:i-llsi( 


Maria 


Kudoxia 

Maria 

Irene 

Irene 

*  Bertha  '•'  Irene 


llso-lls:}     J  Irene  ^  Agnes 


THF,    DYNASTY   or   TIIK    ANf.KKnl 


78  I.saao  II  .\ngfli>.s.  great-granilsDU  i.f  7;)  lls."(_llf»5     Margarita 

79  Al«'xir>s  III.  l.rother  of  7.S      ....  1 1  !•.">- 1 '_>(»;(     Kuphrosyne 
7H   I.saac  II  Angelos l-Jo:5-l-_'iil 

80  Alexios  IV  the  Yountjer.  son  of  7s  l'Jo:{-l-JOl 

81  Alexios  V   Mourtzouphles,  .son-in-law 

ol*  79 1-201  Kudoxia 
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THE   LATIN   EMPERORS  AT   CONSTANTINOPLE 


82  Baldwin  1,  Count  of  Flandei 

83  Henry  I,  brother  of  82 

84  Peter,  son-in-law  of  82 

85  Robert,  son  of  84     . 

86  Baldwin  II,  son  of  84 

87  John,  father-in-law  of  80 


•s     . 

.     1204-1205 

]Marie 

.     1206-1216 

Agnes 

.     1216-1219 

Yolande 

.     1219-1228 

.     1228-1261 

Marie 

.     1231-1237 

Marie 

THE   BYZANTINE   EMPERORS   AT  NICE 

1  Theodore  Laskaris  I,  son-in-law  of  79  1206-1222  <      „ . .     .  ^^ 

'  <      3  Mane 

2  John  III,  son-in-law  of  1        ....  1222-1255     i  Irene  ^  Anna 

3  Theodore  Laskaris  II,  son-in-law  of  2  1255-1259     Elene 

4  John  lY,  son  of  3 1259-1260 

5  Michael  YIII  Palaiologos,  gTeat-grand- 

son  of  79 1260  Theodora 


THE   DYNASTY   OF   THE   PALAIOLOGOI 


88  Michael  YIII 

89  Andronikos  II  the  Elder,  son  of  88     . 

90  Michael  IX,  son  of  89 

91  Andronikos  III  the  Younger,  son  of  90 

92  John  Y,  son  of  91 

93  John  YI  Kantakouzenos,  father-in-law 

of  92 

94  Matthias,  son  of  93 

95  Andronikos  lY,  son  of  92      .... 

96  Manuel  II,  son  of  92 

97  John  YII,  son  of  95 


John  YIIL  son  of  96 


99 


Constantine  XIII  (Dragoses),  son  of  96 


1261-1282  Theodora 

1282-1328  1  Anna  2  Irene 

1295-1320 

1328-1341  1  Jeanne  2  Anne 

1341-1391  1  Elene  2  Eudoxia 


1347-1355     Irene 

1355 

1355 

1391-1425     Irene 

1399 

11.-.-  mo  f  ^  Anna  2  Sop 
142o-1448|      3^^^^.^^ 

1448-1453 


hie 


7'J4 
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THE  orro.MAX  sri;i'ANs 


1 

Sultan 

o 

Sultan 

•6 

Sultan 

4 

Sultan 

Intent' 

"j 

Sultan 

tJ 

Sultan 

7 

Sultan 

8 

Sultan 

y 

Sultan 

lu 

Sultan 

cent, 

11 

Sultan 

12 

Sultan 

i:j 

Sultan 

14 

Sultan 

ir, 

Sultan 

i«; 

Sultan 

1.-) 

Sultan 

17 

Sultan 

18 

Sultan 

lit 

Sultan 

*_'() 

Sultan 

L'l 

Sultan 

•>•> 

Sultan 

'S.\ 

Sultan 

24 

Sultan 

2.") 

Sultan 

2>; 

Sultan 

27 

Sultan 

2H 

Sultan 

20 

Sultan 

:W) 

Sultan 

.'U 

Sultan 

32 

Sultan 

:i:j 

Sultan 

:U 

Sultan 

Osnian  I  Ghazi  the  Victorious,  son  of  Ertogroul  Shah 

Orkhan  (ihazi  the  Victorious,  son  of  1 

Moiirad  I  (Jhazi  the  Victorious,  son  of  2      .... 
liaye/id  I  llderini  tin-  Tiniiidcrliolt,  son  of  '■)... 

j,'iiuni 

.Mohammed  I,  son  of  4 

Mourad  II,  son  of  "j 

Mohammed  II  el  Fatih  the  Comiueror,  son  of  (J    . 

liaye/id  II,  son  of  7 

S'lim  I  Yavouz  the  Ferocious,  son  of  8 

Suuleimaii  I  el  Kauouni  the  Legislator,  the  Magnili- 

the  Suhlime,  son  of  !»        

Selini  II  Mest  the  Drunkard,  son  of  In 

Moiu-ad  III,  .son  of  11 

^Mohammed  III,  son  of  12 

Achmet  I,  .son  of  1^5 

Moustapha  I,  son  of  1^5 

Osman  II,  son  of  14 

Moustapha  I,  son  of  l^J 

Mourad  IV  (Jhazi  the  Victorious,  .son  of  1 4 

Ihrahim,  .son  of  14        

-Mohammed  \\,  son  of  18 

Soideiman  II,  .'*on  of  18 

Achmet  II,  son  of  18 

Mousta]>)ui  II,  .son  of  l!t 

Achmet  III,  son  of  IM 

Mahmund  I,  son  of  22 

Osman  III,  .son  of  22 

Monstajiha  III.  son  <if  2:5 

Al>d-ul  IIami<l  I.  son  i>f  2.> 

Selim  III,  son  of  2(! 

Moustapha  IV,  sf)n  of  27 

Mahmoiid  II  the  Ileformer.  tin-  (Jreat,  son  of  27   . 

Al.d-ul  M.-dji.l,  son  of  :{(» 

Al>d-id  A/iz,  .son  of  :5n 

Mourad  V,  son  of  :51 

.\l»d-ul  Hamiil  II,  son  of  :il 


:5(I0 
;526 

;i.s!) 
lu:! 


41:5- 
421- 
14.j1- 
isi- 
.■>12- 


:)2()- 
[")6()-l 


l(io:;-| 

Itil7-1 

I(il7-1 

It  122-1 

lti2:{- 

|t;i(i- 

Itil.s- 

IcsT 

Hiill- 

KIK.Vl 
i7o:{- 
r:;ii-] 

r.-.i- 


•  u 

r74-i 

rsj(- 


l.H((7- 

ISOS- 

|.s;j!)- 

|S(il-l 

i.s7i;- 

1870- 
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A  BD-UL  AZIZ,  sultan,  136,  138: 
death,  157  ;  deiaositioii,  563  ; 
naother  of,  696. 

Abd-ul  Hamid  I,  55;  mosque  built 
by,  2:34. 

Abd-id  Hauiid  II,  present  sultan,  72, 
146  ;  titles,  73  ;  visits  AV^estern  Eu- 
rope, 73 ;  ascends  the  tlii'one,  73 ; 
duties  and  responsibilities,  73 ;  qual- 
ities as  sovereign,  74  ;  friend  of  edu- 
cation, 74  ;  personal  description,  74. 

Abd-ul  Medjid,  138  ;  reforms  of,  712: 
restoration  of  Sancta  Sophia,  539 ; 
widows  of,  162. 

Abou  Seidet,  catafalque  of,  623. 

Ab-ul  Vef  a,  poet  and  musician,  703. 

Achmet  I,  grave  of,  350  ;  mosque  of, 
676;  accession,  678. 

Achmet  II,  confined  in  the  Kafess, 
739. 

Achmet  III,  85  ;  tires  in  reign  of,  56. 

Achmet  Pasha  (Count  de  Bonneval), 
108. 

Achmet  Pasha,  Hezarpareh,  body  of, 
used  to  cure  rheumatism,  219,  350. 

Achmet  Vefik  Pasha,  174. 

Acropolis,  82  ;  of  St  De  metrics,  290. 

Act  of  Homage,  140. 

Administration  of  Constantinople.  5. 

Adrianople  taken  by  Mourad  I,  65. 

Aghatch  Alti.  185. 

Aianteion,  130. 

Aivadian,  Matteos,  102. 

Aivazofski.  Armenian  painter,  150. 

Ajax,  H.  M.  S.,  loss  of,  271. 


Alaeddin  I,  sultan,  59. 

Alaeddin  III,  last  of  the  Seldjouks,  82. 

Alaeddin,  first  gi-and  vizh",  63. 

Albania  conquered  by  Ottomans,  68  ; 
revolt  under  Scanderbeg,  69. 

Albanians  settled  in  C.  by  Moham- 
med II,  161. 

Alexander,  monk,  220. 

Alexios  I  Komnenos,  37,  285  ;  escapes 
from  C,  623. 

Alexios  III  and  IV  Angelos,  310. 

Alexios  Y  Mourtzouphles,  430  ;  death 
of,  386. 

Alexios  V  of  Trebizond,  103. 

Amykos,  Bebrycian  king,  216 ;  duel 
with  Pollux,  218. 

Anadoli  Hissar,  222. 

Anadoli  Kavak,  village  of.  212. 

Anadoli  Phanar,  cape  of,  206. 

Anastasios,  emperor,  rebellion  against, 
434. 

Andersen,  H.  C,  197. 

Andrew,  St,  tradition  of.  132,  239. 

Andronikos  I  Komnenos.  deposed, 
216,  399:  tortured  in  the  Hippo- 
drome. 345. 

Andronikos  II.  310.  429. 

Andronikos  III,  286.  310. 

Anemas,  prison  of,  39.5,  399. 

Angelos  dynasty.  38. 

Ankyron.  281. 

Anna  Dalassina,  284  ;  builds  church 
of  Pantepoptes,  430. 

Anna  Komnena,  398;  verses  on  hand 
of  John  the  Baptist,  579. 


■'JG 
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Anterovithos,  28;"). 

Aiitlu'inios,  arcliitect  of  Sancta  Sophia. 

■I9!t,  oU-J. 
Antigone,  island  of.  "JTl. 
Antiochus  tlie  (ireat,  I'.jlJ. 
Aj>hioclision,  lO.j. 
Apokaukos,  dictator,  :if>L'. 
Ajiollo,  legend  of,  V-Vi. 
Apostles,  cluirch  of,  :J11. 
Acpieduct   of    Mahnioud    I,    ISO  ;    of 

Valens,  1^)4,  ;3.')(>. 
^Vrabs,  Constantinople  besieged  by,  30. 
Arcadius,  column  of,  •Vi'l. 
Archeion,  colony  of,  1.>S. 
Archeolog\'  of   the  Ottoman  enipii-e, 

772. 
Arete  river,  22:3. 
Arganthonian  mountains,  2."5l. 
iVrgonauts,  the,  2(t.'3,  208. 
Aristarchi.s  Bey,  viii. 
Arius,  recall  and  death  of,  377,  476. 
Armenian  institutions  in  (Jalata,  102. 
Armory,  or  arsenal,  in  church  of  St. 

Irene.  474. 
Arnaoutkeui.  village  of,  IGl. 
Arsenal,  ancient,  201. 
Artillery  esplanade.  128. 
Arvpstanot/,  tlit*.  110. 
Asparos.  ronsul,  302. 
Athatiarir.  baptism  of,  380. 
Athens  aids  Hyzantium  against  riiilip. 

23;  and  Sparta,  strife  bi-twfen,  23. 
Atlifiiians  honrirfil  in  Hy/antium,  24. 
Atmfidan  and  Ktiiifidan,  3.">0. 
Angnst.Tiim.  th<-,  201. 
Anlf  ton  Amyknu.  210. 
Anstrr>-IIungarian  emba.ssy.  180. 
Anxpiu-is,  mount,  2S0. 
Avars  besiege  C.  131. 
Ayasma.  232. 
Aznrion  river,  223. 


nAiuT-iirMAVorx,  71.-). 

I'airam.  festivals  of,  082. 
Ralat.  rpiartpr  of.  ."jSl. 
Baldwin   I,  emperor,  38;  coronation. 
5:U. 


Halta,  Admiral.  170. 

Halta,  luirbor  of,  170. 

Baluk  Bazar  Kapon,  202. 

Banduri,  Anselmo,  picture  t)f  the  Hip- 
podrome, 347. 

Baptism  of  the  Waters,  lti2. 

Barbara,  St,  ;")(j3. 

Barbarossa,  134,  l;"*.'). 

Barracks  at  Scutari.  24(5, 

Barton,  Sir  Edward,  27ft. 

Basil  I,  520;  "the  groom,"  3l.'>. 

Basil  II,  37,  580. 

Baths,  200.  751 ;  of  Constantine,  204. 
3.50;  of  llonoriusand  Euduxia,  202; 
of  Xeuxijjpos.  201. 

Bayezid  I,  sultan,  05 ;  surnanied  11- 
derim,  60;  overcome  l>y  the  Mon- 
gols, (57. 

Bayezid  II,  minaret  of,  538;  common 
people  feasted  on  silver  plate,  562. 

Bazars.  751,  754 ;  Egyptian,  755 ; 
(irand.  750. 

Bfbek.  1(53. 

B.'ghtash,  Iladji.  700. 

Behrt'ddiii,  insurrection  of,  against 
Ottomans.  OS. 

Benam  I'asha.  (Hi*!. 

B.-lgrad.'.  forest  of,  ISO. 

Belisarius,  triumph  of,  341  ;  thrown 
from  Ilcbdomon  piilace,  303. 

Bella  Vista,  iss. 

Beshicktash,  village  of.  154. 

Bcshir  Sahabi.  emir,  tondi  of.  101. 

Bey k OS,  bay  of,  2 Is. 

Beylerbey,'233. 

Bozestan.  tin'.  750. 

Bin  I?ir  Df-r.-k.  3(56. 

Bit  Bazar,  757. 

Iilarhcrn.ii.  palace  of.  30S. 

Black  Sea,  127;  rarely  .smooth.  200; 
character  of,  205. 

Blues,  the.  and  the  CJreens,  337. 

Boacljikeui.  village  of,  177. 

Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  S2.  300. 

Bondolmonti.  Italian  tourist,  364. 

Boniface  IX.  Pope.  06. 

Bonneval.  fount  de.  108. 

Bonos,  cistern  of,  302:  tomb  of,  462. 
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Bookstores,  757,  759. 

Bosphorus,  the,  119 ;  in  mythology, 
121;  names  of,  121;  shores  of,  123; 
origin  of,  124;  current  in,  124,  Kil ; 
frozen  over,  125 ;  winds  of,  125 ; 
fish  in,  126 ;  horsemen  swimming, 
166  ;  cattle  swimming,  2-40. 

Bosporion,  292. 

Boucoleon,  palace  of,  306. 

Bonlgourlou,  hill  of,  262. 

Bridge,  Justininn's,  81 ;  from  Stam- 
boul  to  Galata,  575. 

Bridges  of  C,  78. 

British  embassy  at  Therapia,  183. 

Broiisa  becomes  Ottoman  capital, 
63. 

Bryennios,  Bishop  Philotheos,  viii ; 
finds  the  "  Didache,"  580. 

Bulbul  Mahalleh,  188. 

Bulgaria  conquered  by  Ottomans, 
66. 

Bull,  brazen,  from  Pergamos,  300. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  castle  of,  at  Plati, 
267. 

Buyouk  Baii'am,  festival  of,  142. 

Buyouk  harbor,  194. 

Buyoukdereh,  village  of,  183,  185. 

Byron,  Lord,  213. 

Byzantine  architecture,  407. 

Byzantine  empire,  weakness  after  4th 
crusade,  66. 

Byzantium,  21 ;  in  mji;hology,  21  ; 
founded  by  Byzas,  22  ;  Dorians  in, 
22 ;  taken  by  Persians,  22 ;  burned, 
22  ;  rebuilt  by  Pausanias,  23  ;  rela- 
tions to  Athens  and  Sparta,  23 ; 
foremost  maiitime  Greek  city,  23 ; 
besieged  by  Philip,  23 ;  delivered 
by  dogs'  barking,  23  ;  coins  of,  24  ; 
honors  Athens,  24;  alty  of  Rome, 
24  ;  humiliated  by  Vespasian,  25  ; 
joins  Xiger  against  S.  Severus,  25 ; 
destroyed,  then  rebuilt  by  Severus, 
25;  joins  Licinius  against  Constaii- 
tine,  26  ;  fall  of,  26  ;  chosen  by  Con- 
stantine  as  his  capital,  27  ;  walls  of, 
560. 

Byzas,  21. 


r^^^SAR   Strategopoulos,   enters  C, 

^     604. 

Caesarini,  cardinal.  68. 

Calderan,  battle  of,  90. 

Camel,  sacred,  154. 

Cannon  foundry,  128. 

Cannon  in  siege  of  C,  a.d.  1453,  46; 
enormous,  610. 

Capitolium,  the,  293. 

Capitulations,  system  of,  699. 

Caravan  routes,  244. 

Carpet  stores,  758. 

Castle  of  Petrion,  578,  579. 

Catharine,  empress,  462. 

Cattle  swimming  the  Bosphorus, 
240. 

Cave  in  table-rock,  bay  of  Kavakos, 
206. 

Cemeteries,  of  Scutari,  16,  241 ;  Jew- 
ish, 89;  in  Pera,  118;  at  Chichli, 
118 ;  at  Roumeli  Hissar,  165  ;  Brit- 
ish, at  Scutari,  253 ;  at  Khalki, 
277 ;  of  the  Philopation,  485 ;  by 
Justinian's  Triumphal  Way,  588; 
near  the  Blachernai  palace,  623. 

Census  of  Emperor  Arcadius,  290. 

Centenarian,  Hassan  Dedeh,  136. 

Cervantes,  loses  arm  at  Lepanto,  91. 

Chain  closing  enti-ance  to  Golden 
Horn,  133,  252,  291,  570;  preserved 
in  the  arsenal,  478. 

Chalke,  or  Brazen  palace,  305. 

Chalkedon.  255  ;  council  of,  257. 

Chalkis,  legend  of,  132. 

Chares,  admiral.  250. 

Chariot-races  in  the  Hippodrome,  339, 
346. 

Charitable  institutions  of  Greek 
chm-ch,  602 ;  of  the  Mussulmans, 
627  ;   at  mosque  of  SoiUeiman,  672. 

Chelai,  163. 

Chenier,  Andre  and  Joseph,  97. 

Chichli,  cemetery  at,  118. 

Children,  taken  in  tribute  by  Otto- 
mans, 53;  waUved  upon  by  der- 
vishes, 248;  festival  for,  682. 

Chocolate  palace.  218. 
I  Cholera  in  542,  400. 
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Clnist,  picture  of,  in  the  Clialke  palace, 
.•5(>t). 

Cliristodoulos,  architect,  (!I(l;  re- 
warded, 4f»0. 

Cliristodoulos  (:2d),  architect,  (il7. 

(.'liroiu>k\i,'y  of  rulers,  7^!). 

Chryses.  legend  of,  L*l;5. 

C'hrvsokeraiiios.  stream,  'J:5f). 

Chrysopolis,  241,  •_'4:5. 

Chrvsostoni,  82,  2.")S,  4!»7  ;  miracle  to 
remains  of,  "JfiO;  preaches  against 
Eudoxia,  48:}. 

Chrysorrhoas,  the.  10}. 

Church  of  the  archangel  Michael,  179; 
of  Chora,  442 ;  of  Christ,  ancient, 
47:3  ;  of  the  Crucifixion.  28J» ;  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  Khalki,  277 ;  of 
fialata.  Metropolitan,  OS;  of  (Jas- 
tria,4f)8;  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  27:5, 
ail;  of  the  Holy  Archangels,  170; 
of  the  Holy  Saviour,  (ialata,  101  ; 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  CalTatiana, 
KH  ;  of  tlu'  Holy  Virgin,  Eyoub,  82  ; 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  (ialata,  01;  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  at  Yeni  Mahalleh, 
180;  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the 
lilachernai,  ai") ;  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  iJoucoleon,  308;  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin f»f  I.ips,  420  ;  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
riianar  Honrnou,  2<iO  ;  of  the  In- 
cnrporeals,  102;  of  Jesus  Christ  at 
th.'  Pharos,  :{(IS;  of  tlip  Life-r;iving 
Eountiin,  4S.");  of  the  Maccaliees 
(or  Church  in  the  Olives),  \'-\\  ;  of 
tlie  Maccal>ees,  tJalata,  01;  of  My- 
fflaion,  472:  of  I'anachrantos,  l.'ttl; 
of  Pantepoptes.  430 ;  of  I'antokra- 
tor,  422 ;  of  Prokopios,  200 ;  of 
Prophet  Elijah,  2<!0 ;  of  Prophet 
Samuel,  fJalata,  04  ;  of  Pulcheria, 
•Tl.">;  of  the  Ilefvose  of  tlie  Holy 
Virgin,  1.");  of  the  Hei>ose  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  near  Belgrade  gate. 
602*:  of  St  Ana.stasia,  417;  of  .St 
Andrew  in  Crisis.  4<>l  ;  of  St  Har- 
bara,  in  the  Pentakoulxiuklon,  '•MM: 
of  St  Henedirt,  (ialata,  KMl;  f)f  St 
Constintine.  Pasha  Haghtcheh,  220; 


of  St  Elijah,  Eyoub,  82;  of  St 
Euphemia,  185,  257;  of  St  Francis, 
403;  of  St  firegory,  (Jalata,  102; 
of  St  (Jregory,  the  Illuminator,  230  ; 
of  St  Hcripsima,  187;  of  St  Irene, 
04,  474  ;  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  An- 
tigone, 273;  of  St  Jolin  the  Bai>- 
tist.  Galata,  102;  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  of  Petra,  472:  of  .St  John 
of  the  StudiuiM,  450;  of  Sts  Kosma.s 
and  Damianos,  82;  of  St  Michael, 
IGl  ;  of  St  Michael,  Oxeia,  2()(i ; 
of  St  Nicholas,  Galata,  102  ;  of  St 
Nicholas,  Khalki,  274  ;  of  St  Nich- 
olas at  Yeni  Mahalleh,  189;  of  St 
Pantelemon,  81,  212  ;  of  St  Pante- 
lenion  at  Kouskoundjouk,  230;  of 
St  Paul,  in  the  Pentakoubouklon. 
307;  of  St  Peter,  Galata,  08;  of 
Sts  Peter  and  Mark,  439;  of  St 
Phoka.s,  158;  of  St  Santoukt,  176; 
of  Sancta  Soi)liia,  31 1  {see  Mosipie  of 
Sancta  Sophia)  ;  of  St  Stejihen  in 
the  Hippcxlrome,  328;  of  St  Thekla, 
440  ;  of  St  Theodore  of  Tyrone,  1S7, 
432;  of  St  Theodosia,  420;  of  tlie 
Theotokos  the  Mouchliotissa,  489; 
of  the  Transfiguration,  (Jalata,  102. 

Churches,  311;  after  fall  of  C,  52; 
Cireek  and  Armenian,  of  Scutari, 
241;  location  of,  2!tl-05;  converted 
into  mosques,  40.5. 

Cicero  on  fidelity  of  Byzantium,  24. 

Cistern  of  I'hokas,  2!ll  ;  of  Mokios, 
20.5. 

Cisterns,  3f!0  ;  of  I'liiloxenos  and  The- 
o«losius,  202. 

Clarke,  Prof.  E.  D..  cited,  201. 

Clergy,  Mussulman,  144. 

Cliinate  of  Constantinople,  10. 

Coffee-houses  of  Indjir  Keui  closed, 
220. 

Coins  of  Byzantium.  21. 

College  for  Young  Women.  American, 
241  ;  in  Pera.  113. 

Colonnade  of  Mir  Achor  Djami,  4'!:5. 

Column  of  Pompey,  201  ;  of  Tlieo- 
dusius  I,  201,  300;  of  Con.stantine, 
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292 ;  of  Maician,  294: ;  of  Aicadius, 
300. 

Columns,  371. 

Commercial  school,  27 (J. 

Commercial  treaties,  niiuous  to  Tur- 
key, 763. 

Conrad  III,  2-53  ;  encamjied  at  C,  001. 

Constantine,  Byzantium  taken  by,  2(J ; 
establishes  limits  of  C,  27 :  en- 
riches the  city,  2S  ;  statue  of,  borne 
into  the  Hippodrome,  30 ;  domestic 
horrors  perpetrated  by,  32  ;  and  St 
Helena,  marble  gi'oup  of,  298 ;  char- 
acter of,  497. 

Constantine  II,  effeminacy  and  luxury 
of,  32. 

Constantine  IV  defends  C.  against 
Moslems,  36. 

Constantine  VIII,  269. 

Constantine  IX,  589. 

Constantine  XIII,  40 ;  apostasy,  42, 
535 ;  heroic  defence  of  the  city,  45 ; 
death,  47  ;  grave  in  Stamboul,  47  ; 
fall  of,  348. 

Constantine,  prince,  rebellion  of,  288. 

Constantinople,  magic  of  the  name, 
3 ;  Xapoleon's  idea  of,  3 ;  topogra- 
phy, 4,  11 ;  routes  to,  5 ;  scene  on 
approach  to,  7  ;  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, 8  ;  population,  8 ;  languages 
spoken  in,  9 ;  climate,  10 ;  earth- 
quakes, 11 ;  divisions  of,  11 ;  seven 
hills,  12  ;  epochs  in  history,  20 ;  in 
m}i;hology,  21 ;  founded  as  Byzan- 
tium, 22  {see  Byzantium)  rebiiilt 
by  Constantine,  27 ;  consecration, 
28 ;  named  Xova  Roma,  30 ;  im- 
portance of,  to  Europe,  31 ;  luxury 
in,  under  Constantius  II,  32  ;  virtue 
in,  32  ;  Justin  and  Justinian,  34 ;  He- 
raklian  dynasty,  36  ;  Arabs  besiege, 
36 ;  iconoclastic  controversy,  36 ; 
taken  by  crusaders,  38  ;  Latin  domi- 
nation, 38 ;  Michal  VIH  restores 
Greek  supremacy,  39 ;  Constantine 
XIII,  40;  besieged  by  Ottomans, 
43 ;  fall,  48 ;  becomes  capital  of  Sul- 
tans, 48 ;  name  becomes  Stamboul, 


48 ;  sack  of,  50 ;  under  the  Sul- 
tans, 56 ;  Ottoman  appellations  of, 
69 ;  importance  of,  to  the  Otto- 
mans, 69  ;  defences  of,  189 ;  at- 
tacked by  Cossacks  in  1626,  190 ; 
threatened  by  ^Mehemet  Ali,  215 ; 
patterned  after  Rome,  290  ;  regions 
of,  290 ;  fall  of,  536,  583,  616  ;  walls 
of,  558 ;  impregnability  of,  572. 

Convent  of  St  Mamas,  81 ;  of  ]Mev- 
levi  dervishes,  Pera,  107 ;  of  St 
Catherine,  208. 

Copper  mining  at  Sari  Yer,  188. 

Cossacks  attack  C,  1628,  190. 

Council  of  Chalkedon,  257;  Icono- 
clastic, 260 ;  "  supplementary,"  a.  d. 
1351,  310;  Penthekte,  or  5tli-6th, 
471. 

Councils  held  in  Sancta  Sophia,  531. 

Courbau  Baii-am,  festival  of,  142. 

Cox,  Hon.  Samuel  S.,  ix,  146 ;  on  the 
Princes'  Islands,  287. 

Crawford,  F.  Marion,  '•  Paul  Patoff," 
179  ;  "  American  Politician,"  188. 

Crescent  and  star  on  Byzantine  coins, 
24. 

Crimean  war,  rendezvous  of  allied 
fleet,  218  ;  burial  place  for,  253. 

Crusade,  first,  37 ;  fom-th,  profana- 
tion of  Sancta  Sophia  in,  533; 
fourth,  attack  on  C.  in,  582. 

Crusades,  253. 

Curtis,  Canon,  viii. 

Cyanean  islands,  199  ;  legend  of,  196. 

Cypress  near  church  of  St  Andrew  in 
Crisis,  466. 

Cypresses  at  Beschicktash,  157 ;  at 
"^Scutari,  242  ;  at  Khalki,  278. 

Cyrus,  prefect,  achievements  and  fate 
of,  607.     See  also  Kyros. 


T^AMALIS,  wife  of  Chares,  2.50. 

Damatrys,  palace  of.  262. 
Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice,  534;    mau- 
soleum of,  535. 
Daniel,  St  Stylite,  160,  386. 
Daoud  Pasha  put  to  death,  598. 
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Darius  crosses  the  Bosphorus,  165. 

Ihirius  Hystasix?s  coiuiuers  Byzan- 
tium, 'J2. 

Defences  of  C,  189,  190. 

Demetrius,  St,  icon  of,  424. 

Democratic  spirit  in  early  C,  3;J. 

Dervishes,  Mevlevi,  convent  of.  Pera, 
107;  worship  of,  108;  Whirling. 
111.  1:54  ;  Beghtash.  Hi.") ;  in  Scutari. 
L*47 ;  Howling,  247;  Koufai,  con- 
vent of,  tiOS. 

Dethier,  Dr,  P.  A.,  774. 

Dianionil,  "  Sheplierd's  Stone,"  lost 
ami  found,  :}!»."). 

Dikaia  IVtra.  is}. 

Dinos,  king  of  Byzantium,  22. 

Dijjlokionion,  lo5. 

Djackal  Dereh  Liman,  207. 

Djeanghir,  059  ;  mosque  of,  659. 

Djeb  Khaneh,  474. 

Djedjizian,  Prof.  Ilagopo.s,  viii. 

Djfrid,  game  of,  ;}51. 

Djerrali  ^lohammed  Paslia,  697  ; 
mos([ue  of.  ()96. 

Djezaerli,  Armenian  banker,  ISO. 

Dogs,  80. 

Dolma  Baghtcheh.  133. 

Douzoglous  family,  tragedy  of.  180. 

Dream  of  Osman,  l!l. 

Drepanon  liill,  85. 

Duel  of  Bardas  and  Prousiano.s.  267. 

Dwight,  K«-v.  Henry  O.,  viii. 


p\V(iLI-:  j.ala.e,  306. 

Kartlnpiaki's.  at  Constantinople. 

11;  at   (Jallipoli.  63;  of   a.  d.  417. 

586  ;  A.  I).  5.").s.  .-)2.s ;  a.  i».  S(17,  .529  ; 

A.  I».    1509,    561  ;  A.    |..    1575.    .539; 

A.  r».  1.S91.  614,  662,  7<it. 
Ea.stern  churrh,  .sf  jtaration  of,  532. 
Ka.stern  quf.stion,  104. 
Eddy,  I>r  W.  K..  7.H0. 
Klaion,  130. 
Elgin,  Lord.  10.5.  203. 
Elijah,    Moslem    superstitions    about, 

5k» 
Eliou,  Prof.  Ixniiso.**,  viii. 


Embassies,  foreign,  buildings  of.  105. 
Emirghian,  village  of,  17S. 
Emperors,  chronological  list  of,  789. 
Englishman's  Banks,  214. 
Epochs  of  history  of  C,  20. 
Erivan,  fortress  of,  surrendered,  178. 
Ertogi'oul  Shah,  59. 
Esma  Sidtana,  palace  of,  81. 
Etmeidan  and  Atmeidan,  3.50. 
Eudoxia,  empress  of  'riieudosius  11,82. 
Eudoxia,  empress  of  Constantine  Xf, 

192;  ••  Ifinia"  compo.sed  by,  193. 
Eudoxia,  wife  of  Emperor  Arcadius, 

482. 
Eugt-nie,  empress,   reception  to,  1869, 

217,  23(i. 
Eujihrosvne,  daugliter  of  Constantine 

VI.  28'4. 
Eustathios,  monk,  208. 
Eutrojiius,  port  of,  259. 
Eutychios.  patriarch,  521). 
Eyoub.  village  of.  82. 
Eyoub  Klialid  Ensari,  Ifgend  of,  84, 

634  ;  mosipie  of,  633. 


l.,^  A  MINE    and  jx-st    under  Mourad 

^       III,  .56. 

Eausta.  smothered  by  Constantine,  29. 

Eergusson,  A,,  on  Sancta  Sophia,  508. 

Eerikeui,  cemetery  at,  118. 

Eethi  pasha,  774. 

Eil  Bournou,  207. 

Eires  :  a.i..  1203,  340  ;  of  1204,  95  ;  iu 
reign  f»f  Achmt't  III,  56  ;  at  British 
embassy,  A. i».  1n31,  187(1, 105  ;  in  the 
Ilcbdomon  palace,  A. i>.  18(11, 394  ;  in 
,\riiiioutkeui,  a.i».  1887,  Kil. 

Eire  .signals.  232. 

Eish  in  the  Bn.sjthorus,  126  ;  supposed 
to  l>e  frightcMK-rl  away  from  Chalke- 
don,  222;  "half-fried"  in  (In-  I.iff^ 
(Jiving  Eountain,  488. 

Eish-market,  .576. 

Elag  rallt'd  the  "  ."^acrod  .'standard," 
743. 

Eont  ]»y  church  of  Sts  Peter  and 
Mark,  439. 
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Ford,  Rev.  George  A.,  viii. 

Fortifications,  189. 

Fortress  of  TelU  Tabia,  189  ;  at  Poi- 
raz  Boiu-nou  and  Fil  Boiirnou,  207  ; 
on  the  Hieron,  211 ;  at  Madjar 
Boiu-nou,  212  ;  of  Auadoli  Hissar, 
222;  Mohammed's,  228;  on  island 
in  Bosphorus,  252. 

Forums,  297  ;  of  Justinian,  261 ;  of 
Constantine.  292 ;  of  Theodosius, 
293;  Arcadian.  294. 

Fountain  of  Achmet  I,  128,  683 ;  of 
St  John  Baptist,  182;  of  the  Vir- 
gin, 192  ;  of  Gueuk  Sou,  226  ;  of 
Ivhadidjah  Ivlianoum,  231;  Holy,  of 
St  Athanasius,  232  ;  of  the  Mosque 
of  the  Valideh,  2-46 ;  of  Hermagoras, 
252  ;  at  Boulgourlou,  263  ;  of  the 
Blachernai,  319  ;  Life-Giving,  485  ; 
of  the  Savioui-,  564 ;  at  mosque  of 
Bayezid,  650 ;  of  the  Shahzadeh, 
658 ;  of  the  Valideh,  Ak  Serai,  695 ; 
at  the  slipper  bazar,  759. 

France,  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  105. 

Francis  Joseph  il.  of  Austro-Hungary 
visits  the  Sultan,  218. 

Friday  prayer,  151. 

Friiit  bazar,  576. 

Fundoukli,  quarter  of,  131. 

Fm-riers'  gate,  757. 


/?J.ALATA,  1.5,  93 ;  origin  of  name, 
94;  improved  by  Justinian,  94: 
ally  of  Mohammed  II,  96. 

Gallienus,  massacres  Byzantines,  26. 

Gallipoli  taken  by  Ottomans,  63. 

Games  in  the  Hippodrome,  334. 

Garden  of  Bella  Vista,  188 ;  of  Bey- 
lerbey.  236. 

Gargiulo,  Alex.  A.,  ix. 

Gates :  of  the  Protovestiary,  564  ;  Ot- 
toman, 563 ;  cannon,  56-3,  608 ;  of  St 
Barbara,  563 ;  straw,  564 ;  iron,  564  ; 
lion's,  564 ;  sand,  566 ;  new,  566  ; 
of  St  Emilianos,  569  ;  pomegranate, 
569 ;  of  Eugenius,  -574 ;  of  Xeorion, 
575 ;  of  Perama,  .576 :  prison,  577  ; 
VOL.  II.  —  25 


wooden,  577, 582  ;  of  the  Holy  Foun- 
tain, 577  ;  flour,  577 ;  glass,  577  ; 
holy,  577  ;  new,  578 ;  of  the  Palace, 
581 ;  hunter's,  .581 ;  of  the  High 
Palace,  582 ;  postern  of  Jesus  Christ, 
589 ;  golden,  592 ;  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  600  ;  of  Belgrade,  602  ;  of 
Selivria,  604 ;  third  military,  606  ; 
Mevlevi,  606  ;  of  St  Romanos,  60S ; 
of  Adrianople,  613 ;  fifth  military, 
612 ;  sixth  military,  615 ;  Kerko- 
porta,  615;  of  St  Kallinikos,  616; 
crooked,  620;  of  the  Silver  Lake, 
622;  of  the  Seraglio:  Bab-i-Humar 
youn,  715;  Orta  Kapou.  716;  Bab-i- 
Seadet,  722. 

Gauls  and  Thracians,  extortions  of,  24. 

Gedeon,  Manuel  I,  viii. 

Generous  Rock,  195. 

Gennadios,  patriarch,  426. 

Genoese  in  C,  95. 

Genoese  castle,  211. 

Giant's  mountain,  127,  213. 

Giustiniani,  desertion  of,  46. 

Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  185,  186,  309. 

Golden  Gate,  295. 

Golden  Horn,  the,  76  ;  in  mythology, 
76;  villages  on,  81. 

Gold  found  in  the  Chrysorrhoas,  1 94. 

Goths  sack  Chalkedon,  2-57. 

Greece,  struggle  for  independence  re- 
called, 604. 

Greek  Christians,  devotion  to  their 
chiu'ch,  43. 

Greek  fire,  invention  of,  36. 

Gregory  Xazianzen,  417. 

Gregory  of  Trebizond,  399. 

Grove  of  the  Xymphs,  218. 

Guebizeh,  281. 

Gueuk  Sou,  bay  of,  223  ;  river  of,  224. 


TT.EMUS,  king  of  the  Scythians,  21. 

Haidar  Pasha,  plain  of,  252. 
Hall  of  the  Divan,  719. 
Hamdi  Bey,  viii,  774. 
Hamlin,  Dr  Cjtus,  163. 
Hannibal,  grave  of,  281. 
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llaiiouni,  Leila,  "  Uii  <lruiii>'  k  Constan- 
tiiioplo,"  12-'J>>. 

Harbor  of  C,  77;  arlititial,  of  the 
Byzantines,  192;  of  Boucoleon,  504  ; 
Sophian,  5(54 ;  galley,  5U5 ;  of  the 
Wizard,  505;  Theodosian,  568;  of 
ancient  Byzantium,  574. 

Harelione,  ambassador  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 72'J. 

Ilarem  in  the  Seraglio,  710. 

llaroun  Al  Uashid,\'ll,  -';iO. 

Harpies,  legend  of,  lliO. 

Ha.vsan  Dedeh.  VM\. 

llasskfui,  village  of.  !»0. 

Hatters'  street,  757. 

Hazneh,  or  treasure  house,  7'29. 

Hebdomon,  palace  of  the,  :}90. 

Hecate,  Byzantines  honor,  23. 

Hecateion,  178. 

Helena,  St,  2!J,  298 ;  and  Ilelenopolis, 
281 ;  flowers  brought  from  Pales- 
tine by,  408. 

Hellenic  Philologic  Syllogos,  viii,  117. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  Church  of  St 
Benedict,  1<I(). 

Herakliaii  dynasty  begins,  30. 

Heraklios  1.31,  244,  531. 

Heraion,  20(». 

Herekeh.  281. 

Hezarpart'h.  .strange  fate  of,  219. 

Hieron,  the,  207. 

Hipjwrlrome,  291,  319 ;  games  in,  334 ; 
chariot-races,  339,  340. 

Hip|>fi<lrome,  wooden.  82. 

Hirsch,  Hon.  Sol<»mon.  ix. 

H<>|)e,  Tlios.,  '•  Anastasius,"  187. 

Hormisda-H,  I'rince,  390. 

Hf>rspmen  swim  tin-  Bospliurus.  100. 

Hospital  of  Sani.^oM.  291  ;  for  women, 
000. 

Ho.HP-v  Pa-ilia,  17H. 

Hot«d  of  Enboulos,  291. 

Hfiughton.  Lord,  on  the  niostpie,  628. 

Hoiinkiar  Lnkelessi.  210. 

Hungary  overrun  by  Oftoman.s,  08; 
breaks  truce  with  Mourad  II.  08. 

Huniadi  defeated  by  Mohammed  I, 
09. 


THK.VHIM,  sultan,  contined  in  the 
Kafcss,  739,  74o ;  his  ignoble 
reign  and  death,  741. 

Ibraham  Daniat  Pasha,  85. 

Ibraham  Pasha,  grand  vizir,  050 ; 
decides  right  of  Christians  to  their 
churches,  438. 

Iconoclastic  controversy,  30,  355,  408  ; 
ended,  401. 

Idris,  Janissary,  mace  of,  604. 

Ignatios,  patriarch,  286. 

Igiiatios,  monk,  208. 

Illuminations  at  festivals,  150;  in 
honor  of  Empress  Eugenie,  217 ; 
on  till-  iiroiihct's  birthday,  400  ;  dur- 
ing Kamazan,  550. 

Indjir  Keui,  219. 

Inscription.s,  404,  778. 

lo,  myth  of,  120,  240. 

Ionian  revolt,  22. 

Irene,  empress,  28:3  ;  b'lilds  church  of 
Pantokrator,  422. 

Isaac  Angelos,  38;  accession  of,  210. 

Isaac  I  Komnenos,  escapes  from  light- 
ning, 440;  abdication  of,  401;  in 
monastery  of  the  Studium,  102. 

Isaurian  family,  30. 

Islam,  Constantinople  Euroix^'s  bul- 
wark against,  31. 

Isles  of  Greece,  0. 

Ismail  Pa.sha,  death  of,  179;  presents 
Chocolate  Palace  to  Sultan,  218. 

Istamboul,  see  .Standioul. 

Italian  element  in  population  disap- 
]H>ars,  35. 

Italians  in  C.  in  12t]i  century,  95. 

f  ANISSAIHICS,  suppression  of,  ;!.'i(i, 
OSl  ;  mn.seum  of,  351,  770;  kettle- 
drums of,  478,  48i» ;  mosijue  of,  702  ; 
court  of,  710;  origin  and  liistory  of, 
705;  derivation  of  name,  7(i7. 

.Ta.son,  208;  legend  of,  133,  160,  205. 

.leru.salem  stone,  778. 

Jewish  cemetery.  89. 

Jews,  expulsion  of,  1589,  .'575. 

Joachim  III,  patriarch,  residence  of, 
177. 
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John  the  Baptist,  coiiiniemoration  of 
beheading  of,  -IGl  ;  hand  of,  736. 

John  I  Zimiskes,  300,  308. 

John  VIII  Palaiologos,  'lib. 

John  VI,  patriarch,  158. 

John  VII,  patriarch,  529. 

John  Sobieski,  king,  158. 

Joseph  II,  Francis,  of  Austria-Hungary 
visits  the  sultan,  218. 

Joshua,  tradition  of,  213 ;  reputed 
grave  of,  213. 

Jouannin  on  greatness  of  Ottoman 
sovereigns,  71. 

"Judge,"  cliain  called  the,  46G. 

Julian,  emperor,  33. 

Justin,  emperor,  33. 

Justinian  the  Great,  34 ;  code  of,  19  ; 
statue  of,  291 ;  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of,  299 ;  remains  of,  uncor- 
rupted,  315;  loses  his  diamond, 
394 ;  and  the  church  of  St  Sergius, 
413 ;  at  re-dedication  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  529. 

Justinian  II,  344. 

Justinian's  bridge,  81. 

J^ABATASH,  quarter  of,  132. 

Kabatchioglou,  conspiracy  of,  186. 
Kadikeui,  255. 
Kafess,  the,  738. 
Kafes.s,  Bay  of,  221. 
Kaish  Dagh,  280. 
Kamarais,  282. 
Kandili,  plateau  of,  230. 
Kanlidja  Bournou,  219,  221. 
Karamanlis,  the,  102. 
Kassim  Pasha,  village  of,  92. 
Kassim,  prince,  tomb  of,  462. 
Kastaneh  Sou,  188. 
Kavak  Bournou,  207. 
Kavakos,  bay  of,  206. 
Kedjili,  207. 
Kepheli,  185. 
Khaireddin   Pasha,   134 ;  mausoleum 

of,  154. 
Khalki,  island  of,  274. 
Khans,  751 ;  Valideh  Khan,  7.33 ;  Yeni 

Khan,  754;  Vizir  Khan,  754. 


Khiat  Khaneh,  85. 

Khosroes  II,  258. 

Khounkiar  Tchairi,  281. 

Kilidj  Ali,  074. 

Kiosk  of  Bebek,  163;  of  Kalender, 
181;  built  by  Osman  Pasha,  219  ;  at 
Gueuk  Sou,  220 ;  near  Vanikeui, 
231 ;  of  the  Seraglio,  712 ;  of  Mou- 
rad  IV,  or  of  Bagdad,  734 ;  of  Sultan 
Med j  id,  736. 

Kiredj  Bournou,  184. 

Kiz  Kouleh,  249. 

Komuenan  rulers,  37. 

Komnenoi,  mother  of,  284. 

Kosmedion,  81. 

Kossova,  battle  of,  60 ;  second  battle 
of,  09. 

Koulehli,  232. 

Koiiroutcheshmeh,  158. 

Kouskoundjouk,  village  of,  239. 

Kruni,  Bulgarian  king,  82. 

Kyklobion,  295. 

Kynegion,  81. 

KjTos,  patriarch,  imprisoned,  444. 


J^ABARTE,  Jules,  errors  of,  303. 

Ladies  of  C,  85. 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungaiy,  slain  at 

Varna,  08. 
Lampter,  the,  293. 
Lane-Poole,  Stanley.     See  Poole. 
Languages,  multiplicity  of,  in  C,  9. 
Latin  domination,  38. 
Layard,  Sir  Henry  Austin,  viii. 
Leander's  Tower,  252. 
Leo  III,  300 ;  rebuilds  walls  ofC,  587. 
Leo  V,  the  Armenian,  82,  187;    and 

family,  disgraced,  209,  344. 
Leo  VI,  the  philosopher,  482,  531. 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  91. 
Lepers'  hospital,  203. 
Lesseps,  F.  de,  birthplace  of,  164. 
Letter-writers  at  mosque  of  Bayezid  II, 

049. 
Library  of  monastery  of  Pantokrator, 

427 ;    of  the  Seraglio,  734 ;    royal, 

292. 
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Licinius,    Byzantium    joins,    against 

Constautine,  *J(i. 
Life-boat  service,  1!)8. 
Lime  cape,  181. 
Louis  Vn,at  Sultanieh,  217. 
Louis  XIV,  generosity  to  C'lmrcli  of 

St.  Benedict,  100. 
Loukaris.  Kyril,  death  of,  170. 
Loukas  Notaras,  death  of.  874. 
Ludlow,  Dr  J.  M.,  "  Captain    of   the 

Janissaries,  471. 
Lycee  of  Galata  Serai,  113. 


'^r.VCEDONIAX  dynasty,  37. 

Macedonian  emjiire,  23. 
!Machpeiker,  Sultana.  tJbO. 
Madjar  Bournou,  212. 
^hidonna,  t'atYatiane,  10] ;  of  St  Luke, 

reputed,  10(1.  42."),  410. 
Mahinoud   I,  confined  in  the  Kafess. 

7:5!  I. 
Mahnioud  II  the  Great,  ij.j.  00,  72-'3; 

confined  in  the  Kafess,  741  ;  death 

of,  263. 
Maiden's  stone,  the,  384. 
Maiden'.s  tower,  240. 
Manavra.  palace  of,  300. 
Mandrocles  bridges  the  Bospliorus,  10.">. 
Mantle  of  the  projihet,  (>J)3 ;    mosque 

<.f.  0!»3. 
Manuel   I   Komnenos,  an<l  church  of 

PantokratDr,  424. 
Manuel,    the    general,    refuses   to   l>e 

ma«le  emj>eror,  34."»;  founds  mosque 

of  Kepheli  Mesdjid,  473. 
Manufactures,  decay  of  Ea.stern,  700. 
Marcia,  Roman  lady,  presents  columns 

to  Saiicta  Sophia,  .')21. 
.MarA*.  Virgin,  icon  of,  S(.  Luke's.  \1'\ 

1 10  :  rolK"  of.  430. 
Mary,  (pufii  of  Bahhvin  I,  ."):»4. 
•Marv   Dukaina.  foumler  of  churches, 

173. 
Maurice,  emperor,  Sl,2.'if»;  ridiculed 

in  the  nipj>f»drome,  336. 
Mausoleum,  imperial,  of  the  Church 

of  the  Apostles,  313. 


Mausoleums  about  Sancta  Sophia,  r).')3. 

Sec  Turbehs. 
Mausolus,  King,  23. 
^lecca,  caravans  to,  245. 
Medea,  legend  of,  181. 
Mega  Talation,  304. 
.Mehemet  Ali,  rebellion  of,  2ir>. 
Mailing,  A.  L,  pictures  from  Kandili, 

230. 
Menagerie,  292. 
Mese  ()do.s,  294. 
Me.sembria,  22. 

Methodios  and  the  iconoclasts.  271. 
Mevlevis,  convent  of,  92.      Hec    IVr- 

vishes. 
Mezar  Bournou,  188. 
Mezzomorto,  Ilous.sein,  128. 
Micha-l  I   Khangabe,  280 ;  abdication 

of,  20S.  ' 

Michael  II,  the  stammerer,  272. 
Michael  III,  202;  tomb  of,  2."j7. 
Micha'l  VIII,  39;    and  the  (Jenoe-se, 

\)'i ;  enters  the  city  barefoot,  .')93. 
^lichael,  monk,  refu.ses  patriarchate, 

4  14. 
Miciiaelion,  101. 
Milion,  the,  298. 
Mini,  the,  29.j, 
.Moda,  bay  of,  250. 
Modestos.  prefect,  304. 
.Mohammed  the  prophet,  first  victory 

over  Christians.  ."»31  :  relics  of,  741. 
.Moliamiind  I,  (hi-  patient,  sultan,  07, 

7(». 
.Mohammed    II.  20,  40,   52,  70;    cap- 
tures   C,    4.');     destroys    Christian 

churches,  102  ;  finds  an  anchor,  23:5 ; 

di-ath  0^2x1  ;  ent<'rs  Saiu-ta  Sojihia, 

.">:?0. 
Mohammed     ill     kills    his    nineteen 

brotliffs.   ."i.'iO. 
Mohainmed  IV.  .")7;  fishing,  131. 
.Moh.immcd    Ben    Bhirmoiiz  Ben  Ali 

KtVeiidi.  2.">8. 
.Mon.istf'ry  of  the   Akoinieta,  220;    at 

Anterovithos,  2S0  ;  of  the  Apostles, 

IVinkipo,  '_'8l  ;  of  the  Assumption, 

202;   of   Christ,  Prinkipo,  282;   of 
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the  Holy  Martyi's,  187  ;  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Khalki,  "274 ;  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  Khalki,  275 ;  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  the  ^Nlauronioliotissa,  192  ; 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Prinkipo,  283  ; 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Proti.  2(J8 ;  of 
Pantokrator,  422 ;  of  8t  George, 
662;  of  St  George,  Prinkipo,  280; 
of  St  George,  Khalki,  278;  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  in  Trullo,  471 ;  of 
St  John  the  Forerunner,  578;  of 
St  Lazarus,  565 ;  of  St  Nicolas, 
Prinkipo,  282 ;  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, Antigone,  271 ;  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, Proti,  269. 

Monasteries  of  Princes'  Islands,  265 ; 
of  Panimakaristos  and  Evergetes, 
294 ;  of  St  Prokopios,  St  Julian , 
and  Sts  Karpos  and  Papilos,  293; 
of  Myrelaion,  294 ;  of  Pantokrator, 
Pantepoptes,  Panachrantos,  and 
Lips,  294 ;  in  the  Petrion,  294 ;  of 
Gastria,  Prokopia,  Peribleptos,  Ika- 
ria,  the  Studium,  295 ;  of  Chora 
and  Manuel,  295. 

Monasticism,  Mussulman,  107. 

Monastir  Deressi,  207. 

Mongol  invasion  of  Ottoman  empire, 
67. 

^longol  lady,  church  of  the,  490. 

Mongols  defeat  Seldjouks,  62. 

^lontagu.  Lady  ^lary  Wortley,  on 
Sancta  Sophia,  509;  on  Yeni  Vali- 
deh  Djami,  684. 

Montesquieu  on  Roman  early  kings, 
70. 

Mosaics  in  Sancta  Sophia,  .523,  546, 
551 ;  in  ancient  church  of  Chora, 
442,  448 ;  in  Fetihieh  Djami,  437. 

Moslem  sieges  of  C,  36. 

Mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia.  »See  Sancta 
Sophia. 

Mosque  of  Kilidj  Ali  Pasha,  128,  673  ; 
of  Mahmoud  H,  128,  701 ;  of  Djean- 
ghir,  131,  659 ;  of  the  Valideh,  134, 
701 ;  unfinished,  of  Abd-ul  Aziz, 
136;  of  Abd-ul  Hamid  II,  151, 
701 ;    of   Abd-ul  Medjid,  1.57,  701 ; 


on  Giant's  Mountain,  213 ;  at  Bey- 
lerbey,  234  ;  of  the  Valideh,  old, 
245 ;  of  the  Valideh,  new,  246 ;  Buy- 
ouk  Djami,  246;  Tchinili  Djami, 
246 ;  Ayasma  Djami,  246 ;  of  Se- 
lim  III,  246 ;  of  Kutchouk  Aya 
Sophia,  409 ;  of  Mehemet  SokoUi 
Pasha  Djami,  417  ;  of  Giid  Djami, 
420 ;  of  Zeirek  Djami,  422  ;  of  Dem- 
irdjilar  Mesdjid,  429 ;  of  Eski  Imaret 
Mesdjid,  430  ;  of  Kalendar  Khaneh 
Mesdjid,  431 ;  of  Kilisseh  Djami, 
432;  of  Fetihieh  Djami,  436;  of 
Atik  Moustapha  Pasha  Djami,  439  ; 
of  Toklou  Ibrahim  Dedeh  Mesdjid, 
440 ;  of  Kachrieh  Djami,  442 ;  of 
Phenari  Yesa  Mesdjid,  456;  of  Mo- 
nastir Mesdjid,  458  ;  of  Mir  Achor 
Djami,  459 ;  of  Khodja  Moustapha 
Pasha  Djami,  464 ;  of  Sandjakdar 
Mesdjid,  468 ;  of  Balaban  Agha 
Mesdjid,  470 ;  of  Achmet  Pasha 
Mesdjid,  471 ;  of  the  Gate  of  Jesus, 
471 ;  of  Kermankess  Mesdjid,  471 ; 
of  Boudroum  Djami,  472 ;  of  Sinan 
Pasha  Mesdjid,  472  ;  Subterranean, 
472 ;  of  Sekban  Bashi  Mesdjid,  473 ; 
of  Kepheli  ^lesdjid,  473  ;  of  Arab 
Djami,  492  ;  of  Yeni  Valideh  Djami, 
493,  575;  of  Souleiman  I,  577,  578, 
666  ;  of  ]\Iihrima  Sultana,  614,  661 ; 
of  Eyoub,  633  ;  of  ^lohammed  II, 
639  ;  of  Bayezid  II,  or  of  the  Dove, 
647 ;  of  Selim  I  (built  by  Soulei- 
man I),  651 ;  of  the  Shalizadeh,  653 ; 
of  Roustem  Pasha,  662;  of  the 
Hasseki,  664 ;  of  Piali  Pasha,  672 ; 
of  Achmet  I,  676  ;  of  Yeni  Valideh 
Djami,  at  Balouk  Bazar,  684;  of 
Xouri  Osmanieh,  689 ;  Laleli  Djami, 
or  Tulip  Mosque,  691 ;  Hirkai  Sherif, 
693 ;  of  Yeni  Valideh,  at  Ak  Serai, 
694  ;  of  Djerrah  ^lohammed  Pasha, 
696  ;  Mahsen  Djami,  697  ;  of  Daoud 
Pasha,  699;  of  INIahmoud  Pasha, 
701 ;  of  Mourad  Pasha,  701  ;  Orta 
Djami,  702 ;  of  Atik  Ali  Pasha,  702 ; 
of  the  Laborers'  Gate,  702 ;  of  the 
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Quarter,  702  ;  Twisted,  7»):?;  of  Al>- 
ul    ^'el■a,    70:3 ;    of    Aivaz    Krteiidi. 

im. 

Mosijues,  ty.') ;  how  constructed,  626  ; 
nuiuV)er  of,  628 ;  clergy  of,  6:50 ;  at 
Scutari.  24.") ;  of  Emir  Sultan  Djanii, 
and  Koulakizs  Djanii.  92. 

Mourad  I,  64 ;  .slain  at  Ko.ssova,  6(j. 

Mourad  II,  40;  and  the  Hungarians, 
(is  ;  victories  of,  68. 

Mourad  III,  56;  killing  .sheep  in  obe- 
dience to  dream,  iJ-jO  ;  turheh  of. 
y5;J;  children  of.  r).")6. 

Mourad  IV,  murders  liis  brothers, 
178  ;  cruelty  of,  2:J0  ;  moroseness 
of,  2;J6  ;  quells  rebellion,  :5.")0,  724. 

Mourad  V  becomes  insane,  1:>8. 

MouravietY,  Gen.,  214. 

Moustajiha  I,  .j.j.'j  ;  cniifiiii-d  in  the 
Kafe.ss,  7;J9 ;  recalled  to  power, 
740. 

Monstajtha  II,  confined  in  the  Kafess, 
7:{(). 

Mousta]>ha  III,  TA. 

Moustapha  IV,  1^6;  confined  in  the 
Kafess.  7;J9. 

Monstaj'lia.  ]>rince.  trage<ly  of.  (!.")!). 

Mou>tapha  Ka/il  Tasha,  2:51. 

Museum  of  antiquities.  771. 


"V^.\(  1I>I!1.I)II..  sultana,  history  of, 

-•■^      6  Mi. 

Napoleon  I,  idea  of  Constant  inojile,  :5 ; 

fate  .settled  in  the  Kio.sk  of  Kalen- 

der.  ISI. 
Naval  school  at  Khalki.  271. 
Nealf.   .1.    M..    " 'riifodor.i     i'iiranza." 

2.">2. 
Nen'us,  temple  of,  l.'»S. 
N«Ts«'s.   bishop,   impri.sont'<l    at    I'rin- 

ki|K.,  2"^). 
N'Tses.  patriarrh.  lo:5. 
Nevers,  (Vnnit  of.  67. 
Nice  in  Asia  Minor,  siege  and  <apturi' 

of.  (5:5. 
Nicholas    I,   c/ar.    befriends  'I'urkey, 

21.-.. 


Nicomedes  III,  2')7. 

Nicopoli.s.  l)attle  of.  (57. 

Niger,    Byzantium    joins,    against    .S. 

Severus,  2."). 
Nightingale,    Florence,    hospital    of, 

Xika,  revolt  of  the,  ;J40. 

Nikephoros  II,  ;37,  306;  triumph  of, 

;i4:i. 
Nikephoros  (iregoras,  445. 
Nikopol  is,  2:51.  " 
Niyet  Kuimssi,  well  of,  84. 
Xotaras,  (Jrand  Duke,  ."30. 
Notre  Dame  de  .Sion  school,  116. 
Noumera  prison,  :507. 


/^BKLTSK  in  the  Hippodrome,  :577. 

^^     Octagons,  427. 

Odry.se.s,  king  of  the  Scjirhians,  21. 

Okiouz  Liman,  24o. 

Okmeidan.  f)0. 

Olive  Orchard,  th.-.  1:50. 

Olympus,  l^ithynian,  281. 

Oracle  at  C'halkeilon.  25(i. 

Orkhan.  Ottoman  sultan.  (5:5. 

Or])hanage  of  St.  Paul,  2:59. 

Ortakeui,  1.57. 

Osman  1,59;  dreams,  61 ;  made  emir, 
(52;  becomes  emperor  of  his  family, 
(52;  character,  6:J,  70. 

Osman  II,  grave  of.  :5.50;  munler  of, 
598;   deposed,  7:5!>. 

Osman  III.  confined  in  the  Kafess, 
7:59. 

Osman  Tasha,  14i». 

( )t  toman  dynasty,  -"Mi. 

Ottoman  empire,  rise  of,  .59. 

Ottomans,  di-rivation  of.  49;  civiliza- 
tion, .50;  thi'orv  r»f  government,  50; 
di|)|omatie  skill  of.  KM. 

Oidoudj  Ali,  91. 

Ouinifur  bay,  214. 

Oinanr)j)oliH,  21:5. 

OuvejH  .sect  of  dervishes,  107. 

Ovid's  tower,  197. 

O.xeia.  island  of,  26fi. 
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PAINTINGS  in  the  Yildiz   Kiosk,  I 

-'■       148. 

Palace  of  St  Mamas,  82  ;  of  Galata,  ' 
113  ;  of  Iloiissein  Mezzomorto,  128 ; 
of    Mahiiioud    I,    180 ;    of    Damat 
Ibrahim   Pasha,   180 ;  of  nieces  of 
Mahmoud  I,  lol ;  of  Dohna  Baght-  j 
cheh,  136;  of  Yildiz,  or  the  Star,  146 ; 
of  Tcheragau  Serai,  156  ;  of  Damat  ' 
Ali  Pasha,  15S;  of  Kara  Moustapha 
Pasha,  158;  of  Sultan  Abd-ul  Med- 
jid,  162;  of  Reshid  Pasha,  177;  of  j 
Hosrev  Pasha,  178  ;  of  Persian  Em- 
bassy, 179 ;  Egyptian,  or  Chocolate, 
218;    of   Adileij   Sultana,    230;  at 
Beylerbey,  234 ;  of  Damatrys,  262 ;  I 
of    Theodosius,    293 ;    of   Arcadia,  ' 
294;  of  Placidia,294;  of  Pulcheria, 
295 ;  of  the  Spring,  486. 

Palaces,  304-311,  388;  at  Bebek,  163  ; 
at  Beschicktash,  156  ;  in  the  third  , 
region,  291. 

Palaiologoi,  the,  39. 

Palinormion,  130. 

Pallas  college,  114. 

Pan,  grotto  of,  196. 

Pancaldi,  suburb  of,  117. 

Paniotakis,  276. 

Panormos,  island  of,  271. 

Pappas  Bournou,  196. 

Parabolos,  bay  of,  160. 

Park,  Imperial,  136. 

Parthenon  frieze,  Lord  Elgin  and,  203. 

Pasha  Baghtcheh,  220. 

Paspatis,  A.  G.,  acknowledgment  to, 
ix ;  Byzantine  palaces,  303  ;  Prison 
of  Anemas,  396. 

Passarovitch,  treaty  of,  1718,  233. 

Patriarchs,  how  buried,  487. 

Patsinaki  horsemen  swim  the  Bos- 
phorus,  166. 

Paulinas,  "  Apollo  of  the  age,"  82. 

Pau.sanias,  second  founder  of  Byzan- 
tium, 23. 

Pears,  E.,  "  Fall  of  Con.stantinople," 
279. 

Pelkovans,  swarms  of,  200. 

Pendik,  281. 


Pentakoubouklon,  307. 

Pera,  15,  103. 

Perinthos  besieged  by  Philip,  24. 

Persia,  attacks  on  C.  by,  2(). 

Persian  colony,  75:5. 

Persian  throne  captured  by  Seliml,730. 

Persians  hold  Scutari,  244. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  309. 

Petroleum  market,  221. 

Phanar,  quarter  of,  580. 

Phanar  Bournou,  260. 

Phanaraki,  107. 

Phanariotes,  580. 

Pharos,  palace  of,  308. 

Phidalia,  queen  of  Byzas,  21 ;  legend 
of,  170. 

Philadelphion,  The,  292. 

Philip  of  Macedon  besieges  Byzan- 
tium, 23. 

Philopation,  485. 

Philoxenos,  cistern  of,  366. 

Phineus  and  the  Harpies,  196. 

Phokas,  cruelties  of,  259. 

Phosphorion,  292,  574. 

Photios,  patriarch,  473,  531. 

Piali  Pasha,  672 ;  village  of,  91 ;  mosque 
of,  672. 

Piri  Pasha,  village  of,  90. 

Pita,  island  of,  274. 

Plague  in  1592,  90. 

Plain  of  the  Arrows,  90. 

Plane-tree,  of  (lodfrey  of  Bouillon, 
187;  old,  703;  of  the  Janissaries,716. 

Plati,  island  of,  266. 

Poiraz  Bournou,  207. 

Poole,  Stanley  Lane-,  cited,  729. 

Population  of  C,  8. 

Porphyry  column,  374. 

Porphyi-y  palace.  307. 

Port  of  the  Rhodians,  133. 

Powder-factory,  explosion  of,  18th 
century,  608. 

Prayer  at  midnight  for  the  sleepless, 
247. 

Prayer  carpets,  758. 

Prsetorium,  ruins  of,  403. 

Princes'  Islands,  the,  264. 

Prinkipo,  island  of,  279. 
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PiLskos,  414. 

I'rison  of  Aneinas,  30."),  (L>2. 

I'lokt-rastis,  iJo.'i, 

I'rokopia,  empress,  IST. 

Proti,  island  of,  2»j7  ;   IJritish  attack 

on,  1807,  271. 
Prvtaneion,  the,  l2!tj. 
I'ulcheria,  empress  and  saint,  -VS. 


1>AILWAV.  Anatolian,  2ry2 ;  IJon- 
melian,  575. 

Rainazan  :  end  of  fast  signalized  by 
cannon,  2:J2;  illuminations  during, 
5.'>() ;  honuxge  to  relics  of  Moham- 
med on  15tli,  744. 

Kaoul  of  Flanders,  18(J. 

Kebieh  Goulnous,  24(j. 

Relics  in  Church  of  the  Aj)ostles,  :]12 ; 
of  the  Virgin,  ;}ltj ;  in  tlie  Porphyry 
Column,  374  ;  in  church  of  Pante- 
poptes,  430  ;  of  Apostle  Philij),  !.')7  ; 
in  the  Monastery  of  St  .John  the 
Forerunner,  578. 

Pveshid  Pasha,  177. 

Hivery,  Ainiee  Dubuc  de,  (ilO. 

Hubert  College,  105  ;  founding  of,  1G3, 
173. 

Romaic  language,  40. 

Romaioi,  40. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churche.s, 
struggle  of,  in. 

Roman  .See,  .sul)mi.s.sion  to,  38,  12. 

Romano.s  I,  37,  15.5,  2ns.  473  :  ]  pro- 
tected by  Virgin'.s  mantle.  31(!. 

Romanos  III.  .520. 

Rr)nianris  IV  Diogenes,  lO'J:  death 
f.f,  200. 

Rom.inos  T,  II.  III.  and  IV,  .5!il. 

Ronie,  compared  with  Constantinople, 
xii ;  alliance  of  Hyzantium  with,  24. 

Ro.Harv.  Mu.s.«iulman,  108. 

Roufai  der\-ishe.s.  21^. 

Roumeli  Ili.ssar.lOl;  fort reH-sof,40, 107. 

Rotimeli  Kavak,  VM\. 

Rotistem  Pa.'*ha.  collector  of  tiles,  001. 

Roustem.  rhainVr  of,  in  the  treasure 
house.  732. 


Ko.xelana,  Sultana.  0.54,  748;  mosque 

of,  ()04. 
Royal  portico,  292. 
Rutinus,  prefect,  253. 
Russia,   Constantinople'.s  importance 

to.  3. 
Russia   and    Turkey,   treaty  of    1812, 

1S2;  treaty  of  1833,  217. 
Russian  end>iussy,  187,  1^8. 
Ru.ssian  soldiers,  tond)  of,  278. 
Ru.ssians  contribute  to  Sancta  Sophia, 

,53(1. 


CAI.Xr  M.VMAS.  iiarbor  of,  81; 
convent  of,  si ;' palace  of,  82. 

.Salih  Hazar,  130. 

.San  Dimitri,  subnrli  of.  117. 

Sancta  Sophia,  404  ;  tirst  church  built. 
400 ;  origin  of  name,  49(i ;  rebuilt 
by  Constantius  11,407;  burnt  and 
rebuilt  A.  D.  415,  407;  destroyed 
again  a.  d.  .532,  408;  present  .struc- 
ture planned  by  Justinian,  40S ; 
Antlicniios  clio.sen  architect,  lOO  ; 
foundations  laid,  502;  construction 
of  dome,  502;  reputed  angelic  .a.s- 
sistance.  501  :  dedication,  504  ;  tinie 
employed  in  building,  505;  orienta- 
tion, 505;  cost,  5O0 ;  praised  by 
ancients  and  moderns,  5(K),  508; 
disappointing  effect  on  visitors,  510; 
details,  511-27  ;  partlv  destroyed  by 
e;irthi|uake  A.  D.  .558,528;  rededi- 
(•atr<l,  .520  ;  injurecl  by  eartlKpiaki- 
A.  I).  807.  .520;  other  injuries,  520; 
Russians  contribute  to,  .530;  his- 
torical as.sociations,  5.30;  ir-ads  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Russians, 
.5:52 ;  separation  of  the  Kastern 
church,  .533  ;  profaned  in  the  fourth 
cru.s.ade,  .5:13;  Raldwin  crowned, 
.531;  defection  to  Rome  of  Con- 
stantino XIII.  535;  in  the  fall  of 
the  city,  537  ;  dedicated  to  Islam, 
5:>7 ;  ri'iiovation  by  .Alxl-ul  Medjid. 
.530 ;  Christian  burial  .service  in, 
A.  I).  ISlS.  510  ;  Mussulman  legends 
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concerning,  541 ;  Moslem  insci'ip- 
tions,  548;  legendary  wonders  of, 
550  ;  mausoleums  outside,  553  ; 
worship  in,  554 :  influence  of,  on 
mosques  of  C,  626. 

Sancta  Sophia,  Little,  413. 

Sandal  Bezestan,  762. 

Sarcophagi  in  the  museum,  778 ;  of 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  484. 

Sarcophagus  im' tedded  in  roots  of  tree, 
734 ;  of  Alexander,  784 ;  of  the 
Weepers,   784. 

Sari  Yer,  188. 

Scanderbeg  and  the  Albanian  re- 
volt, 69. 

Schlumberger,  L.  G.,  "  Les  lies  des 
Princes,"  270,  275. 

School  of  Xotre  Dame  de  Sion,  116  ; 
for  Ottoman  young  ladies,  682. 

Schoolhouse,  Byzantine  tomb  used  as, 
404. 

Schools  in  Pera,  116. 

Schuj-ler,  Hon.  Eugene,  ix. 

ScoUard,  Prof.  Clinton,  his  "Prayer 
Carpet  *'  quoted,  758. 

Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  on  Sancta  Sophia, 
508. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  "  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,"  253,  398,  400. 

Scutari,  15,  241 ;  meaning  of  the 
name,  243. 

Selamlik,  ceremony  of,  152. 

Selim  I  and  Prince  Soule'iman,  232 ; 
conquers  Egj'pt,  1 52 ;  struck  eight 
times  by  his  father,  220. 

Selim  III,  55;  going  to  mosque,  151 ; 
deposition  of,  186  ;  murder  of,  725  ; 
confined  in  the  Kafess,  739. 

Selvi  Boumou.  214. 

Senate  house,  291 ;  ancient,  292. 

Septimius  Severus  besieges  Byzan- 
tium, 25. 

Seraglio,   the,    57,   706 ;  defeiices   of, 
708 ;   ravaged   by  fire,    710 ;    gates 
of,   710;    hall   of   the   divan,   719 
kitchens  of,  721 ;  throne-room,  726 
treasure-house,    729 ;   library,  734 
kiosks,  734. 


Serapeion,  the,  192. 

Seraskier's  tower,  view  from,  749. 

Sergius  and  Bacchus,  Sts,  church  of, 
409. 

Serpent  of  Delphi,  380 

Servia  conquered  by  Ottomans,  66. 

Seven  hills  of  Stamboul,  12. 

Seven  Towers,  594. 

Sheik  Mourad  Mesdjid,  convent  of, 
470. 

Sheik-ul-Islam,  144. 

Shi'ites,  rites  of,  753. 

Shipping  in  harbor  of  C,  78. 

Ships  of  Mohammed  H  transported 
overland,  134. 

Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary,  67. 

Silk  industry  introduced  under  Jus- 
tinian, 35. 

Silk  trade,  decline  of,  762. 

Simaithra,  188. 

Simon  the  Proud,  .530. 

Siuan,  architect,  418,  653,  667. 

Slipper  bazar,  759. 

Sobieski,  John,  743. 

Somerset  House,  107. 

Sophakios,  consul,  433. 

Soudloudji,  89. 

Souleiman  I,  the  Magnificent^  53 ; 
hidden  at  Yanikeui,  231 ;  and  the 
Aqueduct  of  Valens,  356 ;  mosque 
of,  666;  catafakiue  of,  671. 

Soule'iman  II  confined  in  the  Kafess, 
739. 

Souleiman  Pasha  becomes  grand  vizir, 
63. 

Souleiman  Shah,  59. 

Spanish  Armada,  Englaiul  asks  Mou- 
rad III  for  help  against,  729. 

Stables,  Imperial,  134. 

Stachys,  first  bishop  of  Byzantium. 
132". 

Stamboul,  description  of,  11;  name 
formed  from  Constantinople,  48. 

Statues,  298,  299 ;  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demos,  188 ;  of  Zeus,  209 ;  of  Theo- 
dosius  I,  299  ;  of  Justinian,  299;  of 
Anastasius  I,  300.. 

Stauros,  cape  and  harbor  of,  238. 
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Stavrakios,  emperor,  death  of,  aTS. 

Stavroilroiiiiun,  (ireek  name  of  I'era, 
lo:}. 

Slenia,  15ay  <.f,  17!i. 

Stratetrioii,  the,  l'!)!'. 

Stratford  de  Kedclifte,  Lord,  177,  ISJ. 

Straus,  lloii.  Oscar  S.,  ix. 

Sultanieh,  valley  of,  'Jl"). 

Sidtans,  portrait  gallery  of,  l'i2 ;  on 
their  accession  male  relatives  put 
to  death,  7^38 ;  custom  modified  by 
Aclimet  I,  73iS  ;  deposed  sultans 
l>ut  to  death,  73!) ;  confined  in  the 
Kafess,  I'-V,) ;  chronological  list  of, 
7r»4. 

Sweeney,  Hon.  Zachariah  T.,  ix. 

Sweet  waters  of  Asia,  "_'■_'  1 ;  of  Europe. 
So. 

Swordfisli  in  tlje  Hosphorus,  L'lO. 

Sykai  or  Sykodes,  f)l,  '219. 

Symi>legades,  199,  '-'(KJ. 

Synoil  of  the  Oak,  L'.')8. 

Szigeth,  .Souleiman  dies  at  siege  of,  5:5. 


'jWI'.M  III,  Sarcophagus  of,  7S(). 
'J'amerlane,  ()7. 

Tarasios,  St,  1S7. 

Tarring,  C.  .1.,  "  Hritish  Consular  Ju- 
risdiction," 'S-W. 

Tasalandjik  liournou,  1!)."), 

Tatavola,  sul>url»  of,  117. 

Tavernier.  l)aron,  cited,  720. 

'IVhelelii  Ilovsur,  ilervish,  !)"J  ;  remains 
nncorrnpted,  !»:,'. 

TchenghflkeMi,  village  of,  'J-'S^J. 

'I'cliilx.nkli.  -J-JO. 

'l'ihiliat<h<'lT.  I'.,  on  theCyanean  rock, 
•_'Ml. 

"  Teaehing  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles," 
Hurling  of,  .">.s<». 

Tekiflis.  or  convents,  108. 

T.'lli  Tahia,  fortress  of,  18!>. 

Temple  of  .\|»oIlo,  l.'Vl ;  of  Isis,  1.'>S; 
of  X.-reus,  l.-)8;  of  Ilestia,  Kil,  IOC; 
of  Artemis.  103;  of  Ilecat*-,  178;  of 
Zeus  Ourios,  179;  of  Hhea  and 
Apollo,  188;  of  the  By/antines,  192; 


of  Poseidon.  207;  at  the  Hieron, 
20.S;  of  Aphrodit.",  2:)7;  of  Hera. 
2t)0. 

Terslikaueh,  village  of,  91. 

Tliekla,  princess,  refuses  Charle- 
magne's grandson,  388. 

Tlieodora,  empress  of  Justinian,  31. 
2:53,  390,  578. 

Theodora,  wife  of  the  iconoclast  The- 
oi.hilos,  469  ;  relics  of,  409. 

Theodora,  princess,  daughter  of  Jolm 
\i  Kantakouzenos,  405;  weds  Std- 
tan  Orklian,  400  ;  grave  at  Brousa, 
40(J. 

Theodore  the  Metochite,  445. 

'J'heodore,  abliot,  400. 

Theodosios  I,  iiatriarch,  28(5. 

Theodosius  the  (ireat,  column  of,  386  ; 
sarcophagus  of,  483, 

Theodosius  II,  jealousy  of,  82. 

Theological  S/minary,  khalki,  275. 

Tlieoiiliilos,  emperor,  30 ;  inscription 
of.  in  Sancta  Sophia,  545. 

Thfopliolios,  burial  of,  240. 

Therapia,  village  of.  183. 

Therese  de  Merlis,  tomb  of,  100. 

Thrace,  route  through,  5. 

Thrasymaehos,  250, 

Throne,  Persian,  in  the  treasure  house, 
730. 

Throne-room  of  the  Seraglio.  727. 

'i'onib  of  Constant in<'.  or  of  Irene, 
120 

Tombs  of  Sophronios  I  and  (Jabriel 
III,  101. 

Top  Khaneh,  12S. 

Torturi'.s,  self-,  of  dervishes,  248. 

Tonzla,  281. 

Towers  :  of  Blood,  109;  of  Medea,  206; 
of  (ialata,  4(M(;  musical.  5(J5 ;  of 
Leo  and  .Mexios,  5(i5;  tlie  Seven, 
509,  594;  Marble,  570;  Pantepyri- 
gon,  .587  ;  of  Basil  and  Constantine, 
589,  004  ;  of  Komanos,  .591  ;  of  I>e  • 
an<l  Constantine,  .592;  "Water,  012; 
of  Nicolas,  014  ;  of  Kaligaria,  010; 
of  Andronikos  II,  022;  of  the  archi- 
tect Basil,  022 ;   of  Isaac   Angelos, 
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622  ;  of  Anemas,  622 ;  of  St  Nicolas, 
623. 

Trajan's  Column,  gilt  copy  of,  732. 

Treasure  house  of  the  Seraglio,  729  ; 
care  of,  732. 

Triiunphal  AVay,  588. 

Tuckerman,  Hon.  Chas.  K.,  viii. 

Turbehs,  631 ;  about  Sancta  Sophia, 
553  ;  construction  of,  632 ;  of  Eyoub, 
635 ;  of  Mohammed  IT,  644 ;  of 
Bayezid  11,  650 ;  of  Selim  I,  652 ;  at 
mosque  of  Shahzadeh,  656  ;  of  Sou- 
leiman  and  Roxelana,  670 ;  of  Kilidj 
Ali  Pasha,  676 ;  of  Achmet  I,  682  ; 
by  mos(|ue  of  Yeni  Yalideh,  688 ;  at 
the  Tulip  Mosque,  692;  of  Mah- 
moud  II  the  Great,  704. 

Tzympe  taken  by  Souleiman  Pasha,  63. 


TTXITED  STATES,  legation  of,  in 
^     C,  106. 

University,  the,  292,  293. 
Uscudar,  see  Scutari. 


yAXIKEUI,  bay  of,  231. 
Varna,  battle  of,  68. 

Vartan,  Armenian  general,  270. 

Vespasian  humiliates  Byzantium,  25. 

Vienna,  siege  of,  a.  d.  1683,  743. 

Vigilius,  Pope,  410. 

Vizirs,  grand,  of  Christian  or  Jewish 
origin,  66. 

Vladimir  the  Great  introduces  Chris- 
tianity into  Russia,  532. 

T\7'ALLACE,  Gen.  Lew,  ix ;  received 
as  U.  S.  Minister,  146 ;  •'  Boy- 
hood of  Christ,"  182  ;  summer  resi- 
dence, 184  ;  "  Prince  of  India,"  and 
Anadoli  Hissar,  228 ;  '■  Prince  of  In- 
dia" cited,  732. 

Wallachia  conquered  by  Ottomans,  68. 

Walls  of  the  city,  355,  558;  on  the 
Marmora,  561 ;  on  the  Golden  Horn, 


570  ;  land  wall,  584 ;  Heraklian,  587; 

demolished  by  government  to  sell 

building-material,  612  ;  of  Leo,  623. 
War  harbor,  77. 

Washburn,  President  George,  viii. 
Washington,  G.,  painter,  148. 
Water  supply,  360. 
Well  of  wishes,  85 ;    holy,  of  Sancta 

Sophia,  526. 
Wheat  magazines,  294. 
Whirling  dervishes.    See  Dervishes. 
White,  Su-  AVilliam  Arthur,  viii. 
William  II  of  Germany,  on  the  Bos- 

phorus,  120. 
Women,    polytechnic  school   for  Ar- 
menian, 116 ;  of  Pera,  beauty  of,  117 ; 

of   Byzantium,   repel   attack,   176 ; 

schools  for,  113.    See  also  Ladies. 
Worship,    uninterrujited    for    thirty 

generations,  221. 
Wratislaw,  Baron  W.,  captivity  in  the 

fortress  of  Roumeli  Hissar,  169. 
Wrench,  William  Henry,  viii. 
Wysz,  baron,  100. 


^EXOCRATES,  256. 

Xenophon,  oratory  of,  saves 
Bjzantium,  23 ;  crosses  the  Bos- 
phorus,  166  ;  at  Sultanieh,  216  ;  at 
Scutari,  244. 

Xerolophos,  294. 

Xeuxippos,  22. 

Xylokirkos,  82. 


Y-VLOVA,  281. 

Yildiz  Kiosk,  146. 
Yeni  Mahalleh,  188,  568. 
Yenikeui,  village  of,  179. 
Yousha  Dagh,  213. 


2;APPEI0X  college,  114. 

Zeus,  statue  of,  at  the  Hieron,  209. 


Zoe,  empress,  284,  578. 
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Grosvenor,  Edwin  A, 
Constantinople 


